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AD^ERTISfeMEN-T? 

IT • 

• TO tHE EDITION*OF 1 78^. * , 

THE BookfcUcrs havmg determined to pubWfli I ^ 
Body <tf Englifh Poetry, I was perfuidfed A 
promife them a Preface to the Works of ea4l Au- ^. 
thor ; an undertaking, as it was then prefented to 
my mind,*iot very extenfive or difficult. 

My purpofe was only to have allotticd to every Poet 
an Advenifement, like thofe which we find in the . 
Fi|nch Mifcellanies, containing a few dates and a 
general charafter; but I have been led beyond my 
intention; I hope, by the honeft defire of giving ufe^ 
Jul pleafure. ^ 

In this minute kin*pf Hiftory, the fucceffion of 
fa&s is not eafily difcovered ; and I am not without 
fufpicion that {oa^ of Dryden's works are placed in 
wrong yeirs. I nave followed Langbaine, as the beft- 
authority for his plays ; and if I Ikall hereafter obu^n 
\S^TC corroft cttonology, will publifh it ; but I do 
VWe( kxK)W t)iat my aoyunt is erroneous. 

> • ^^ii t ^ Dryden'3 



**. 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

Drydcn's Remarks on Rymer have been fomewhcre 
printed before. The former edition I have flat feau 
This was tranfcribed for the prefs from his own ma- 
nufcript. 

As this undertaking was occafional and unforeieen, 
I muft be fuppofed to have engaged in it with leis 
provifion of materials than might have been accumu- 
lated by longer premeditation. Of the later writers 

^ at leaft I might, by attequon and enqi4iry> have 
gleaned many particulars, which* would hive diver- 
fified and enlivened my Biography. Thefe omidi^s, 
whidi it is now ufelefs to lament, have been often 
fuppled by the kindnefs of Mr. Steevens and others ; 

» i|^ great afliftance has been given me by Mr. Spevce's 
CoUe^ions,*of which I confider the communication a^ 

^ % favur worthy of publick acknowledgement. 
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T*HE Life of Cowley, notwithftanding the penuff 
• of Englifh biographjr, has been written by.Dr* 
Sprat, an author whofe pregnancy of imagination and 
elegance of language have defervedly fet him high in 
the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friendfliip, or 
ambition of eloquence, has produced a funersJ orati6n 
rather than a hiftory : he has given the character, not 
the life of Cowley ; for he writes with fo little detail, 
that fcarcely any thing is diftinftly known, but all is 
Ihewn confufed and enlarged through the mifl of pa* 
negyrick. 

^ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in the year 
one thaafmd fix hundred and eighteen. His father 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceals un- 
der the general appellation of a citizen; and, what 
would probably not have been lefs carefully fupprefled, 
the omiflion of his name in the regifter of St. Dun- 
Han's parilh, gUires reafon to fufpedk that his father 
was a fedtary. Whoever he was, he died before the 
birth of his ibf%^and confequently left him to the care 
ofi'his motKr; whom Wood rcprcfents as ftruggling 
oiliefUy to flocure him a literary education^ and who. 



6 COWLEY. 

as ihc lived ti the age of eighty, had her folicitudc 
reiKrarded by feeing her fon eminent, and, rtiope, by 
feeing him fortunate, and partaking his profperit)\ 
We kaow at fcaft, from Sprat's account, that he ^ 
way%racknowledged her care, and juftly paid the dues 
of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spen- 
fer'6 Fairy Q^en ; io which he very early took de- 
light to rea#, till, by feeling the jfharms o( terfc, he 
became, as he relates, irrecoverably. a poet. Such arc 
the accidents, which, fomctimcs remembered, and 
per^ps fomctimes forgottent prochice that particuWir 
defignation of miod, and propcnlity for iomc (crtain 
fcience or employment, which is conmionly called 
Genitfl. The true Crcaius is t mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to fomc particular di- 
rcftiqp. Sir Jolhua Reynolds, the great Painter of 
the pilfent age, l\ad thf firft fondnefs for his art ex- 
cited by the pcrufal of Richardfon's trcatifc. 

By his mother's folicitation he was adihittcd into 
Wcftminfter-fchool, where he was foc»n diftinguiflied. 
He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, ** That he had 
" this defect in his memory at that time, that^s 
** teachers never could briHg it to retain the ordinary 
*f rules of grammar." 

This is an inftance of the natural dclirc of man to 
propagate a Wonder. It is furely very diflicull to tell 
any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not re- 
frain from amplifying a coniir. odious incident, though 
the iKwk to which he prefixed his narrative contained 
k» confutation. A memory admitting fume things, 
and rejeding others^ an intellectual digc^ion that coa* 
vcuded the pulp of learning, but rcfii£;d the huiks, 

had 
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htA the tppeanmce qf an initinftiye d^ance, of a 
particular provifion made by Nature for literary po- 
liteneis. But in the author's own honeft-relation^ the 
marvel vaniihes : he was, he feys, fuch *^ an^enemy 
** to all conftraiitt, that his mafter never could prevafl 
** cm him to leam the rules without book.** He*lbes 
not tell that he could not leam the rules, but that, 
being able to perform his exercifes without thffli, and 
beii^ an ^' enemy to conflwint,** he fpared himfelf the 
labour. 

Amoiig the Englifh poets, Cowley, Milton, Ind Pope, 
might be £iid *^ to lifp.in numbers ;** and have given 
(iich early proofs, not ofily of powers of language, but 
of compreheniion of things, as to more tardy minds 
feems (carcely credible. But of the le^bmed puerilities 
of Cowley there is no doubt, fince a volume of his 
poems was not only written but printed in his thir- 
teenth year ; containii^, with other poetical compo- * 
fitions, ** The tragical Hiftory of Pyramus andThiftie,*' 
written when he was ten years old ; and " Conflantia 
" and Philetus,'* written two years after. * 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called " Love*s Riddle,** though it was not publifhed 
tiffhe had been fome time at Cambridge. This co- 
medy is of the paftoral kind, which requires no ac- 
quaintance with the living world, and therefore the 
time at which it was compofed adds little to the won- 
ders o^Cowley*8 minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, where he 
continued his (hidies with great intenfeneis ; for he is 
(aid to have wrinen, while he was yet a young ftudent, 
the greater part of his " Davideis ;** a work of which 
dit oiatcriate'could not have been colleOed without the 

B 4 ftudf 
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ftxiily of luany years, but by ^ miiid of the grctteft 
vigour and a£fcivity. 

Two years af:cr his fcttlcmcnt at Cambridge he 
publiihcd " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedica- 
tion to Sir Kenelni Digby ; of whofe acquaintance ail 
his contemporaries fecm to have been ambitious ; and 
** Naufragium Joculare," a comedy written in Latin, 
but u'iihout due attention to the ancient ftiodels; for it 
13 not lcx)re verfe, but mcje profe. It was printed, 
with a dedication in verfe to Dr. Comber, matter of 
the college ; but having neither the facility of a po- 
pular nor the accuracy of a karncd work, it (ecms to 
be now univerfally ncgkctcd. 

At the beginr/ir.g of the civil war, as the Prince 
palled through Cambridge in his way to York, he was 
entcruined \>yth a rvprdcntation of the " Gu:irdian," 
a comedy, which Cuwley fays was neither written nor 
ac\ed, but rough-ilrawn by him, and repeated by the 
icholars. That u\U voncdy was printed during his 
abfence from his cuur.try, he a;>p;;Ars to have confi- 
dercd as injurious to hi^ reputation; though, during 
the fuppreflion t»f t>..r theatres, it \^as fonvciimcs pri- 
vately afted with fu.iLient approbation. 

In 164J, iKing in?'.\ iiurtcr of arts, he was, by fkc 
prcv;ilcnce gf «:he parliament, cjedcil from Cambridge, 
and ihchcrttl himfelf at St. John's LoUege in Oxford ; 
where, as is faid by \\'iKHl, he publithed a fatire, 
c.dled •* The Piirinn ar.d Tapirt/* whicli wjft only 
' infjrtcd in the hill e(illecti;n of his w )rk^ ; and fo 
diiUn^ulliKd hi;r..lif by t'.;e warmth of h^i lo/ahy, 
ur.tl f;/ t*ega::.L- c:f his eoine'r.sii'n, that he gained 
thw* kin.liv.i'i and it^r/iJien:c of ihofe \\\u> at:emJed the 
iimg, a:;d a:nongrt oih;:rs of 1 )rd I iildiiuU whofe 
ticc cail a luilre on all tu wliuai it uas exLende !. 

Abouc 
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About the time when Oxford was furrendered to the 
parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, where he 
became fecretary to the Lord Jermin, afterwards Earl 
of St. Albans, and was employed in fuch correfpond** 
cnce as the royal caufe required,^ and particularly in 
cyphering and dccyphering the letters that paifed be* 
twecn the King and Queen ; an employment of the 
higheft confidence and honour. So wide was his pro- 
vince of intelligetce, that, for feveral years, it filled 
all his days and two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs" was publifhedj 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that " poets are fcarce thought 
** freemen of their company without paying fome du- 
^* ties, or obliging themfelvcs to be true to f ove." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I brieve, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis of 
all excellence is truth : he that profefles love ought to 
feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura 
doubtlefs deferved his tendernefs. Of Cowley, we are 
told by Barnes *, who bad means enough of informa- 
tion, that, whatever he may talk of his o*rn inflam* 
mability, and the variety of charadters by which his 
heart was divided, he in reality was in love but oncey 
and th^ never had refolution to tell his paflfion. 

This confideratiorv cannot but abate, in fome mea- 
fure, the reader's efteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewifc 
for the lover to folicit reciprocal regard by an elabo- 

* BarncCi Anacrcontem. Orig. edit. 

rate 
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, me difplay of his own qualifications. « The defiie of 
pleafing has in different men produoed aiftlons of he- 
nifin, and efiuiions of wit ; but it feems as itafonabk 
to appear the champion as the poet of an ** airy no* 
<« thing/' and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
mi^ have learned from his mailer Pindar to call the 
^ dream of a ihadow/' 

# It b furely not difficulty in the folitude of a college, 
or in the; buftle of the world, to %Mi ufeful Audics 
and ierious employment. No man needs to be (b 
Iw'r^hfflV^ with life as to fquander it in voluntary 
dreams of fictitious occurrences. The man that fits 
down to fuppofc himfclf charged with trcafon or pc- 
^il^TyM^>aF^ heats his mind to an elaborate purgation 
of his aara^cr from crimes which he was never 
witbi^ the poffibility of committing, differs only by 
the infrequency of his folly from him who praifes 
beauty which he never faw ; complains of jealoufy 
which he never fch ; fuppofcs himfclf fometimes in- 
viced, and (bmetimcs forfaltcn ; fatigues his fancy, and 
raniacks his memory, for images which may exhibit 

> die gaiety of hope, or the gloomincfs of defpair, and 
dfefles his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes in 
iowers folding as her beauty, and fometimes in gems 
lafting as fter vinuea. 
^ At Taris, a*" fecrctary to Lord Jcrmin, he was en- 
gaged in trnufading things of real importance with 
real men ami real women, and at that time did not 
much employ his thoughts ujKm phantoms of p[^l- 
lantr>'. Some of his letters to Mr. IJennct, afterwards 
Earl of Arlington, from April to December in 1650, 
are prefervcil in ** Mifcellanca Aulica,'' a colledion 
of papers publilhcd by Brown. Thefc letters, being 
wrmcG hkc thofc of oilier men whole ni'md is more 
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cn tKings than words^ contribute no otherwife to his 
reputation than as they ihew him to have been abovs 
the affe&ation of unfeafonable elegance, and to have 
known that the bufinefs of a ftatefman can be little ** 
forwarded by flowers of rhetorick. 

One paflage, however, feems not unworthy of fome 
notice. Speaking o£^ the Scotch treaty then in agi- 
tation : 

" The Scotch tfeaty/' fays lie, " is the only thing 
*^ now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one of 
^' the laft hopers, and yec Qannot now abftain from 
** believing, that an agreement will be made : all peo- 
*^ pie upon the place incline to that of union. The , 
** Scotch will moderate fomething of the rigour of 
** their demands ; the mutual-ncceflity of an accord is 
** vifiUe, the King is perfuaded of it. And to tdl 
** you the truth (which I take to be an argument above 
** all the reft) Virgil has told the fame thing to that 
*^ purpoic.^ 

This expreffion from a Secretary of the prefent timc^ 
would be confidered as merely ludicrous, or at moft 
as an oftentatious difplay of fcholarfliip ; but the man- 
ners of that time were fo tinged with fuperftition, that 
I cannot but fufpedt Cowley of having confulted on 
this great occafion the Virgilian lots ^,/itiid to have 
given fome credit to the anfwer of his ovtcle. 

Some 

* Cooiulting the Vlrgiltan Lots, Sortes Virgiliane, is a method of 
Bivinacion by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the circum- 
fianccs of the penifer the Hril palfage in either of the two paget 
that he accidentally fixes his eye on.^. It is (aid, that king Charles L 
and lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made this experi- 
aoenc of their future fortunes, and met with paiTagci equally omi- 
I to cadu That of the king was the following : * . 
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Some years afterwards, '^ bufinefs,** fays Spraf^ 
*' paflcd of courie into other hands ;^ and Giwlq^y 

being 

At bdio tudadi poptili rexatus & armtt, 
Finibut cxtoris, complezii avulfus luliv 
Aiuilium bnpk>ret« Tidcatque mdigna fiionsiii 
Funera, Dec, cum fe fub leges pacit iniqux 
Tradiderit, tepno aut optata luce fhiatiir : 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhufiatus arena. 

i£iieid, book IV. Ibe 615. 

ITet let a race untamM, and haughty foes. 

Hit peaceful entnuice wkh dire arroi oppofe, 

Oppreft*d with numben in th* unequal fields 

tits men diicourag*d, and himfelf expellM : 

Lfet him iot fuccour fue from place to place, 

Tom from hit fubjcdU and his fon*s embrace. ^ 

Firfi let him fee his friends in battle (Uin, 

And their untimely hit lament in %*tin : 

And irheoi at length, the cruel war (ball ceafe. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 

Nor let him then enjoy iuprcme command, •% 

But fall untimely by fonK luiftie hand, i 

And Ik uaburv*d on the barren land. J 



DtTDty. 



LaniFAtKLAiiD*s: 

Non hax, O Palla, dederas promifla pareoti, 
Cauttot ut CBvo^Tcllet te cmlcre Mani. 
Hand ignarus «am, quantum nova glorb in armis, 
Ki {MMlttlce decus primo ctnamine poiTet. 
FrimiiMt J M W.m s voUcnt^ bellique propin^)ui 
Dura rudimenta* 5c niribcxaudiu I>«)rum, 
VoCa frccclque mcae ! 

jEneid, book XI. line i^a^ 
O Pallas, thou haft failM thy plighted word. 
To fight utth caution, not to tempt the fword ; 
I wam*d thee, but in vain, for well 1 knew 
What pcriU youthful ardour would purfue ; 
That boiling blood wou*d carry thee too far, 
Tfong at thott wcit to dangers raw, to war. 

Octirt 
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being no longer uieful at Paris^ was in 16,56 fept back 
into England, that, ^^ under pretence of privacy and 
** retirement, he might take occafion of giving notice 
^ of the pofture of things in this nation." 

Soon after his return to London, he was feized by 
jbme mcffengers of the ufurping powers, wto were 
fent out in quell of another man; and being exa^ ' 
mined, was put into confinement, from which he^was 
not difinifled without the fecurity of a thouland povindf 
given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publiihed his poems, with a preface, 
in which he feems to have inferted fometlling,f^fup- 
prefled in fubfequent editions, which was interpreted * 
to denote fome relaxation of his loyalty. In this pre- 
face he declares, that ** his defire had been for fome 
^ dajrs paft, and did ftill very vehemently continue, 
** to retire himfelf to fome of the Amtrican planta<«^ 
^* tions, and to forfake this world for ever/' 

From the obloquy w)iich the jippearance of fub- 
miifion to the ufurpers*brought upon him, his bio- 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and indeed 
it does not feem to have leiTened his reputation. His 
wiih for retirement we can cafily believe to be undif- 
fembled ; a man harralled in one kingdom, and perfe* 
cutcd in another, who, after a courfe of bufmefs that 
employed all his days and half his nights in cyphering 
^d decyphering, coiAes to hii own country ai^ fteps " 

O card cfTay of arms, diiafirous doom. 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ; 

Hard elements of unaufpicious war. 

Vain vows to Heav'n, and unavmling cane. Dr ydbk* 

Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfa6tory account of 
this pradice of feeking fetes in books : and fays, that it was ufed 
by the Pagans, the Jewifh Rabbins, and even the early ChriiUans ; 
the latter takbg the New Teflameat for tlieir oracle. 

1 into 
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i|ite t priioD^ will be willing enough to retire to {owe 
^ plice m <|uiety and- of fafety. Yet let neither our re<> 
Yerence for a genius, nor our pity for a fufferer, diC^ 
po(c us to forg^ that, if bis a^ivity was vircuCy his 
retreat was cowardice. 
^ He thn took upon himfelf the charader of Phy* 
« fician, ftill, according to Sprat, with intention *^ to 
f^ dj^enible the main deiign of his coming over," 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, ** complying with the men 
'' then in power (which was much taken notice of by 
*} the royal party), he obtained an order to be created 
^' Doctor if Phylick, which being done to his mind 
**^ (whereby he gained the iU*will of fome of his 
' ^ fridhds), he went into France again, having made a 
^* copy of terlcs on Oliver's death/' 
. This is no favourable reprefentation, yet even in 
this not mucli wrong can \jp difcovercd. How far he 
complidl with the men in power, is to be enquired 
lieforc he can be blamed. U is not (aid that he told 
thftt any fecrets, or aflSfted mem by intelligence, or 
any other «ft. If he only promifed to be quiet, that 
th^ in whofe hands he was might free him from 
confinement, he did what no law of fociety prohibits. 
• The man whofe mifcarriage in a juA caufc has put 
him in t^ ptwcr of his enemy may, without any vio* 
latisn of l)is integrity, regain his liberty, or preferve 
*bis life^by^a prihiifc o^neutrullfy : for the ftipulation 
gives tne tncmy nothing which he had not before ; 
ihc ncutraliiv or a c:»}>tive may l)e always (ecured by 
his imprilonn.cnt or dcaih. He that is at the dif- 
pofi! of another^ in.iy nor promifc to aid him in any 
injurtous adiV,' bccaulV no power can compel active obe- 
dience. , 1 Ic ciay tttgajjc, to tlo nochbg, but not to 
do ill. • 

There 
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There is leafon to diink that Cowley promtfed little. 
It does not -appear that his compliance gained him 
^confidence chough to be trufted without fecurity, for 
die bond of his bail was never cancelled ; nor tAat it 
nnade him think himfelf fecure, for at that diflblutkm 
€){ government, which followed the death^if (Miver, 
he returned into France^ where he refumed his former 
ibtion, and ftaid till the Reftoration. 

** He continued," fays his biographer, " under 
•' thefe bonds till the general deliverance ;" it is there* 
fore to be fuppofed, that he did not go to France, and 
ad: again for the King without the confent «f his 
bondiinin; that he did not Ihew his loyalty at the 
hazard of his friend, but by his friend's permiflim. • 

Of the verfes on Olivfx's death, in which Wood's 
narrative (eems to imply fomething encomiaftick, t&ere 
has beqi no appearance. There, is a difcourfe con- 
ceming his governmenc, indeed, with verfes inters, 
mixed, but fuch as q|ruinly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of ufurpation, 

A dodtor of phyfick however he was qjkde at Ox- 
ford, in December 1657 ; and in the commencemenc 
•f the Royal Society, of which an account has been 
publilhed by Dr. Birch, he aj^ears bufy among the 
experimenul philoibphers with the title 0$ Doftor 
Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fugpofing that he ever at-» 
tempted pradtice; but his preparatory fldSies have 
contributed fomething to the honour of his country. 
Confidering Botany as neceflkry to a phyfician, he re- 
tired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the prcdom^ 
nance of a favourite ftudy affedts all fubordinate ope- 
rations of the intelleft. Botany in the mind of Cowley 
turned into Poetrj'. He compolcd in Latin Icveral 

book$ 
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books on Plants^ of which the firft and fecond difplaf 
the qualities of Herbs^in elegiac veiie; the third and 
fourth the beauties of Flowers in vari<As meafures c 
and in the fifth and fixth, the ufcs of trees in herotck. 
numbers* 

At thv^fame time were produced from the fame 
univerfity, the two great Po«cs, Cowley and Mihon, 
of dii&milar genius, of oppofite principles ; but con- 
curring in the cultivation of Latin poc'r/, in uhich the 
Ei^lifli, till their work*? and May's j ocm appeared *, 
fecmed unable to conteft the palm with any other of 
the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
complred, for May I hold to be fupcrior to both, the 
advantage feems to lie on the fide of Cowley. Milton 
is generally content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language ; Cowley, without much loG 
of purity or elegance, accommodates the diiftion of 
Rome to his own conceptions^.! 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence of his 
long fervi#, and with confcioufnefs not only of the 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
he naturally expefted ample preferments ; and that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song 
of Triurtlph. But this was a time of fuch general hope, 
that great numbers were inevitably difappointed ; and 
Cowley 4>und his rcw*d very tcdioufly delayed. H; 
had been promifcd by both Charles the firft and fecond 

• By May'i Porr, wc arc here to uodcrf ;inf1 a ccnrinuation o 
lucan'i Pharu la to th*- de.irh of Julias Ofar, bv Thomat Majr 
an cnjncr.t poet and hiT'c^run. mho fli.rriftied in tlic reipis o 
Jjri.ci and Clltrlci I^ and of Mhom a life is given in the Biogrsphi 
BriunxiKU. 

• the 
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' the Mafterlhip of rite Savoy ; " but he loft it," fays 
Wood, ** by certain perfons, enemies to the Mufes/' 

The negleft of the court was not his only mortifica- 

tioa ; having, by fuch alteratiotf artie thought proper, 

fitted his old Comedy of the ** Guardian*' for the ftage, 

lie produced it to the public under the title of " The 

'' Cutter of Coleman-ftreet */' It was treated on the 

Aage with great feverity, and was aften\ards cenfured 

ss a (atire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the firft 
cxIiibitioD, related to Mr. Dennis, *^ that when they 
** told Cowley, how little favour had been fliewn him, 
** lie receive^ the news of his ill fuccefs, not with fo 
*• much firmncfs as might have been expected from fo 
great a man. 

What firranefs they expefted, or what weaknefs 

CTowleydifcovered, cannot be known. Hethatmifleg 

itis end will never be as much pleafed as he that attains 

it, even when he can impute no part of his failure to 

bimfelf ; and when the end is to pleafe the multitude. 

Ho man, perhaps, has a right, in things admitting of 

gradation and comparifon, to throw the whole blame 

upon his judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 

ihame by a haughty confcioufhefs of his own excel* 

lencc. fr 

For the rcjeftion of this play, it is difficult now 

to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great dc- 

gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting merri« 

* Here n an error in the defigoation of this comedy, which 9^ 
luthor copied from the title-page of th<; latter editioni of Cowley^ 
works: thedtle of the play itfclf, is, without the article, V Cutter of 
** Coleman-ftrtet/' and that, becanfe a merry (harking fellow about ^^ 
the town, lULned Cutter, is a principal character in it. 

Vol. II. C mt\^x.* 
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nicnt '*. From the charge of diij|fie£bion he exculpatM 
himfclf in his preface, by obferving how unlikely it i% 
that, having followed the royal family* through ail 
their diftrefl'es, '^iio»ihould chufe the time of their rc- 
** ftoration to begin a t^uaffel #ith them." It appears, 
however, from the Theatrical Regiftcr of Downcs the 
Prompter, to have been popularly confidered as a fatiic 
on the rovalifts. 

Thafbe might ihorten this tedious fufpenfej he pub- 
lifhed his pretenfions and his difcontCDt, in an ode 
ctUcd " The Complaint ;" in which he ftyles himfelf 

♦ Its merit, in the opinioo of Dr. Johnfdti, coafiftcd gready in 
an exa£t dilcrimination of a variety of new characters, and in the 
pointed ridicule of puritanical manners therein difplayed. I have 
heard him, with great delight, refer to the following dialogue of 
Cutter and Mis. Tabitha. 

Cut. They f miracle*] are not ceaiM, brother, nor Aiill thcjf 
ccalc till the monarchy be ellabliOied. 

1 iiiy again/ I am to return, and to return upon a purple dromt* 
dacT, which fignifics m.:yiitracy, with an axe in my h^ind that is 
called rcfonnation, and i am to ilrike wiih thai axe upon the gate 
of WcHminller hall, and cry, Down Babylon, and the buiklmg 
called Wcllminiler ball i. to run away, and caft itfelf int© the river, 
and then major general Hariilbn is to come in green (leevei from 
the North, upon a fky<oluurcd mule» which iignifies heavenl/ m- 
itnii^ion. 

Ta&. O the father ! IIe*s as full of inyfieries as an egg it Ml 
j>f i.ieai. 

Cut. And he \* to have a trumpet in hit mouth as big ai a 
Aci'plv, and a* the founding of that trumpet all the churches ta 
LonJ'.n ari: to f-ill down. 

\Vi i>. Ch :can;;e, what times (hall we ice here in ponr England ! 

Cut, Anil :hcn Vcruicrfhail m.irrh up to us from the Wert, in 
IIk Hi; life ul n wave ot the lea, holding m his hand a thip that (hall 
be c ilLd the ark ol' rhc rcfonr.cd. 

An :<^l4|i' li^I^- cxjmplc ot this kind of fntirc, Icrelled as it feemt, 
agunt Ti ynric's book, •* The I'nlovclincfs of Lo?e-locks," may bt 
\%x\\ ua the Cr^y Match, a comedy by Dr. Jafper Mayne, h£X II. 

the 
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the mtlancholy Cowley^ This met with the ufual for- 
time of complaints, and feems to have excited fnorc 
contempt thiri'pity* 

Thefe unlucky incidents are buought, malicioufly 
enough, together in fome'ftanzas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat ; a mode of fatire, by 
which, fince it was firft introduced by Suckling, per- 
haps every generation of poets has been teazed z' 

Savoy-miffing Cowley came into the court, 

MaUng apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him fo good a report, • 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His Ytl^^ment defire of retirement now came again 
lipon him. ** Not finding," fays the morofe Wood, 
** that preferment conferred upon him which he ex- 
*^ pefted, while others for their 'money carried away 
** moft places, he retired difcontented into Surrey/' 

" He was now," fays the courtly Sprat, *^ weary of 
** the vexations and formalities of an aftive condition. 
*^.He had been perplexed with a long compliance tofo- 
'^ reign manners. He was fatiated with the arts of a 
** court ; which fort of life, though his virtue made 
*^ it innocent to him, yet nothing could make it quiet. 
•* Thofe Were the reafons that made him to follow the 
** violent inclination of his own mind, which, in tho| 
** greatefl throng of his former bufinefs, had ftill callc4. 
'* upon him, and reprefented to him the true delights 
** of folitary ftudies, of temperate pleafures, aijd a 

C 2 " modejatc 
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^< modertte revemie below the malice and flatteries < 
^fomine-?* 

So differently are things feen, and fo differently 
fhey ihown ; but afkions are vilible, though motivc^i 
•re fccret. Cowley certainly retired ; firft to Ram-elms, 
and afterwards to Chertfey, in Siirr>\ He feems, how— 
erer, to have loft part of his dread of the * bum ofmemm. 

^ He thought himfelf now fafe enough from intrufioo^ 
without the defence of mountains and oceans ; mnd, 
%ifiead of feeking Ihelter in America, wifcly^ent onl]f 
fo far from the buftle of life as that he might eafily finJ 
Ifis way back, when folitude ihould grow tedious^ 
His retreat was at firft but flenderly acconnnodlKed ; 
yet he foon obtained, by the intereft of the earl of St. 

. Albans and the duke of Buckingham, fuch a leafe of 
the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will beioHcitoiiily 
aikedy if he now was happy. Let them perufe one oif 
. bisJfcttCTS accidentally prcfen cd by Peck, which I re- 
commend to the conidcration of all that may hereafter 
pant for folitude. 

•« To Dr. Tmomas Sprat. 

" Chertfey, 21 May, itf^5. 

'^'Thp firft night that I came hither I caught fo 
'* great a cold, with a defluftion of rheum, as made me 
•* keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, hid 
f* fuch a bn9fe\m my ribs with a fall, that I am' yet 
^ unable to move or turn myfclf in my bed, Thit 
• f * is my pcrlbnal fortune here to begin with. And, be- 

^ ' ^L*Ail€smofMiltoiu Orif . cdk. 

f'Cdesi 
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'' fides, I can get no money from my tenants, and 

*' have my meadows eaten up every night by cattle put ^ 

^^ in by my neighbours. What this fignifies, or may 

** oome to in time, God knows ; If it be ominbus, it 

" can end in nothing lefs than hanging. Another mis- 

" fortune has been, and ftranger than all the reft, that 

" you have broke your word with me, and failed to 

"come, even though you told Mr. Bois that you 

** would. This is what they call lAonftrifimU.^ I do 

^ Ik^ to recover my late hurt fo farre within five or 

•* fix days (though it be uncertain yet whether I Ihall 

" evjpr recover it) as to walk about again. And then, " 

** methinks, you and I and the Bean might be very^^ 

** merry upon S. Anne's Hill. You might very con- 

*^ vcniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, 

^ Vying there one night. I write this in pam, and 

^ can ley no more : Verbum fafientV* 

He did not long enjoy the pleafurc or fuffer the un- 
etiinefs of folitude ; for he died at the Porch-houfe ^ ia 
Chertfey in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenfer ; and king Charles pronounced, " That Mr. 
**Cowfey had not left behind him a better man in 
" England.** He is reprcfented by Dr. Sprat as the 
moft amiable of mankind ; and this pollhumous praife 
may (aftly be credited, as it has never been contra- 
di&ed by envy or by faftion. 

Such^ are the remarks and memorialsfKrhich I have 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat; 
who, writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet 

* Now in the poflcffion of Mr* Clark, Aldcrmaa of London* Orig» 
edit. 
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recent, and the minds of either party were eafily irri 
tated, was obliged to pafs over many tranfadions ii 
general cxpreflions, and to leave curiofity often un 
fatisfied. Whac he did not tell, cannot however nm 
be known. I muft therefore recoounend the perufii 
of iv« vork, to which my narration can be coniidero 
... J as a (lender fupplement. 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written witl 

narrow views, and, inflead of tracing intelledual plea 

fures in the minds of man, paid their court to tempo 

•rary prejudices, has been at one time much pr^fed 

and too much ncglcftcd at another* 

Wit, like all other things fubjcdt by their natur 
to the choice of man, has its changes and failiions, an 
at different times takes different forms. About th 
beginning of the fevcntccnth century appeared a rac 
of writers that may be termed the metaphyfical poets 
of whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cowley, i 
is not improper to give fomc account. 

The mcttj^h) ileal poets were men of learning, ant 
to ihcvv their l-.arning was their whole endeavour ; but 
unluckily rcl'olving to fhew it in rhyme, inflead c 
writing poetry they only wrote verfes, and very oftci 
fuch eerics as ftood the trial of thcfmger better than c 
the ear ; for t!ie modulation was fo impcrfeA, that the 
were only found to be verfes by counting the fyllables 

If the father of criticiCn has rightly denominate 
poetry T-X'fl l^t^KJ'-nf tf» imitative drt^ thefc writei 
will, without great wrong, lufe their right to th 
name of poets ; for they cannot be faid to have imitate 
my thing ; they neither copied nature nor life ; netthc 

painco 
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painted the forms of matter, nor reprefented the opera- 
tions of intelleft, 

Thofe however who deny them to be poets, allow . 
them to be wits. Dryden confefles of himfelf and his 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donne ip wit, 
but maintains that they furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as being, ** that 
^ which has been often thought, but was never before fa 
^* well expreffed,'* they certaixjy never attained, nor ever 
(ought it; for they endeavoured to be fingular in their 
thou^ts, and were carelefs of their diction. But Pope's 
account of wit is undcRibtedly erroneous : he deprcfles i^ 
below its natural dignity, and reduces it from ftrength 
of thought to happinefs of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
be coafidered as Wit, which is at once natural and new, 
that, which, though not obvious, is, upon its firft pro- 
dudion, acknowledged to be juft ; if it be that, which 
he that never found it wonders how he miffed ; to wit 
of this kind the metaphyfical poets have feldom rifen. 
Their thoughts are often new, but feldom natural; they 
are not obvious, but neither are they juft; and the rea- 
dier, far from wondering that he miffed them, wonders 
more frequently by what perverfenefs of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftrafted from its effefts upon the hearer, 
naay be more rigoroufly and philofophically confidered 
as a kmd of difcordia concors; a combination ofdiflimilar 
images, or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they have 
more than enough. The moft heterogeneous ideas arc 
yoked by violence together; nature and art are ranfacked 
for iiluftrations, comparifons, and allufionsi t\it\t\5aiYv.- 

C 4 \tv^ 
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ing inftruAs, and their fubtility furprifes; but dit 
reader commonly thinks his improvemem dearly bought^ 
and, though h^ fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From this account of their compofitions it will be rca* 
dily inferred, that they were not fuccefsful in reprefcnt* 
ingoKmoving the affedions. As they were wholly 
employed on fomething unexpc<flcd and furprifing, ihey 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment which 
enables us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleafure of other minds : they never enquired what, oa 
any occafion, they fhould have faid or done; but wrote 
nther as beholders than partakers of human nature; as 
«ings looking upon good and evil, impaflive and at 
kifure; as Epicurean deities making remarks on the ac- 
tions of men, and the viciflitudcs of life, without intereft 
and without emotion. Their courtfhip was void of 
£3ndnefs, and their lamentation of forrow. Their 
wifli was only to fay whatfliey hoped had been never 
ikid before. 

Nor was the fublime more within their reach than 
|)ie pathetick ; for they never attempted that compre- 
hcniion and expanfe of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the iirft cflfedk is fudden afto« 
niihment, and the fecond rational admiration. Sublf# 
mity is produced by aggregation, and littlencfs by dif- 
periion. Great thoughts are always general, and con^ 
iift in pofitions not limited by exceptions, and in de« 
^icriptions not defcending to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety, which in its original im- 
port means exility of particles, is taken in its metapho- 
rical meaning for nicety of diftindion. Thofc writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty could have little hope ' 
of greatncfs; for great things cannot haveefcapcd for- 
mer 
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Qer ob(enratioii* Their attempts were always analy^ 
tick; they broke every image into fn^ments; and 
could no more reprefent, by their flender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the profpe^ of nature, or the 
icenes of life, than he, who diffeds a fun-beam with 
^ priiin, can exhibit the wide efiulgence of a iummer 
soon. 

What they wanted however of the fublime, they en* "" 
^cavourcd to fupply by hyperbole; their amplification 
liad no limits; they left not only reafon but fancy be-^ 
hind them ; and produced combinations of confiifed mag- 
nificence, that not only could not be credited, but coukl 
notbeims^ined. 

Yet great labour, direfted by great abilities, is never 
wholly loft: if they frequently threw away their wit 
upon falie conceits, they likemfe ibmetimes ftrock one 
unexpeded truth: if their conceits were far-fetched^ 
they were c^en worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan, it was at leaft neceflary to read and think. No 
man could be bora a metaphyfical poet, nor aflume the 
dignity of a writer, by defcripdoos copied from defcrip* 
lions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by tra- 
ditional imagery, and hereditary fimilies, by readinefs of 
riiymc, and volubility of fyllables. 

In peruiing the works of this race oT authors, the 
mind is exercifed either by recoUe&ion or inquiry ; either * 
fomething already learned is to be retrieved, or (bme* 
thing new is to be examined. If their greatnefs ieldoni 
elevates, their acutenefs often furprifes ; if the imagina- 
tion is not always gratified, at leaft the powers of reflec- 
tion and comparifon are employed; and in the mafs of 
materials which ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genuine wit and ufeful knowledge may be fome* 
times found, buried perhaps in grofthefs of cx^tc^qcv^ 
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but ufeful to tho(e who know their value; and fuch ai 
whaithey are expanded to perfpicuity, and polifhedi 
elegance, may give luftre to works which have moi 
propriety though lefs copioufnefs of icntiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowe 
from Marino and his followers, had been recommcnde 
by the example of Donne, a man of a very extcnfiv 
and various knowledge; and by Jonfon, whofe mannc 
vefembled that of Donne mnr. ::\ the ruggednefs of hi 
lines than in the cad ♦»! iv.s il-'i» rru v.s. 

When their reputation u !^ hiijh, they had undoubt 
cdly more imitators, thun time has left behind. Thei 
immediate fucceflbrs, of whom any remembrance ca 
be £ud to remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denhan^ 
Cowley^Cleiveland, and Milton. Denham and Walk 
fimght another way to fame, by improving the harmon 
of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphyfick flyl 
only in his lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowle 
idopted it, and excelled his predeceflbrs, having a 
much icntiment, and more mufick. Suckling neithc 
improved verfi6cation, nor abounded in conceits. Th 
fidhionable ftyle remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suck 
ling could not reach it, and Milton diiUained it. 

Critical Remarks arc noteafily underftood with 
out examples; and I have therefore collected inftancc 
cf the modes of writing by which this fpecies of poet! 
for poets they were called by themfelves and their ad 
mircn, was eminently diftinguiihcd. 

A S the authors of this race were perhaps more dcfi 
rous of being admired than underftood, they fomc 
times drew their conceits from rccctfcs of learning nt 

vcr 
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very much frequented by common readers of ptftry^ 
Thus Cowley on Knowledge : 

The facred tree inidft the fiiir orchard grew ; 

The phcenix Truth did on it reft. 

And 1>uilt his perfumed neft. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic fliew« 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples were demonftr|tive : 

So clear their colour and divine. 
The very (hade they caft did other lights outlhine. ^ 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age ; 

Love was with thy life entwined, 

Clofe as heat with fire is join'd, 

A powerful brand prefcriVd the date 

Of thine, like Meleager*s fate. 

Th* antiperiftafis of age ^ 

More enflamM thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have aa allulion to aR;d>« 
binical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I alk not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The perfon Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the tafle of all in it. 

Thus Donne fliews his medicinal knowledge in fhmt 
encomiaflic verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frefh aad new. 

If 'twere not injured by extrinfique blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and fuch ingredients, have madQ 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or laid. 
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Though the following lines of Donne, on the laiL 
tt|^#of the year, have {bmcthing in them too khulaftic^ 
they are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two years, not paft r:'r next. 
Some emblem is of me, or i of t. u^. 

Wko, mcteor-bke, of ftuffandform j^rvlcxt, 

Whofe what and where in difputation :% 

If I Ihould call me any thing, fhould a. K\ 

* 1 fum the years and me, and find me no' 

Debtor to tli' old, nor creditor to tli* ';c\v. 

That caanot fay, my thanks 1 have fo:gj\ 

Nor Huft I diis with hopes ; and yet Icarcc'truc 
This bravery is, finae thcfc times ihew*d me you. 

DoNNI. 

* Yet more ahftrufe and profound is Donne's rcflcdioa 
upon Man as a Microcofin : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
^ Soniething to anfwer in fomc proportiim 

All the world's riches ; and in good men. this 
Virtue, our formes fiirm, and our foui*^ :'oul is. 

OF thoughts fofar fetched, as to be n only un^ 
czpeded, but unnatural, all their books arc : .:•!« 

To a Lady^ who wrote pocfics fo; rings. 

They, who above do variou<i circles find. 
Say, like a ring th' irquator heaven docs bind. 
When heaven ihall be adom'd bv thee, 
(Which then more heaven than 'ti^, will be) 
'Tis thou muft write the poeiV there, 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the fun pafs through*t twice a ycnr, 
• The fun, which is efteem*d tht urod of wit. 

CowLEv, 

I Tho 
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The difficulties which have been raifed about iden- 
tity in philofophy, are by Cowley with ftill mmiLper^ 
plexity applied to Love : 

Five years ago (Giys (lory) I lov'd you, 

For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 

Pardon me, madam, you mi(bd^c the maa; i 

For I am not the fame that I was then ; 

No flelh is now the fame 'twas dien in me. 

And that my mind is chang^ yoorfelf may iee« A 

The fame thoughts to retain ftiU, and intents, . 

Were more inconftant far ; for accidents 

Muft of-ali things moft itrangely inconftant fffovCy 

irfrom one fubje£t they f anotbdr move^ 

My members then, the father members weie 

From whence thefe take their birth, i^hidi now wm 

here. 
If then this body love what th' odier did, 
Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of difierent women is, in geogfaphical p6s» 
etry, compared to travels through different co\iatries.: 

Haft thou not found, each woman's breaft* 

(The Und where thou baft travelled) 
Either by favs^es pofleft. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 

What joy could'ft take, or what repbtt, 
In countries fo uncivilis'd as thofe? 
Luft, the fcorching dog-ftar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Pride, the n^ged Northern Bear, 

In otliers makes the cold too great. 
And where thefe are temperate known. 
The foil's all barren fand, or rocky ftone. 

CowtSY« 

A bver^ burnt up by his afiefUoo^ is coiAj^xA X0 
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The &te of Egypt I fuft|in. 
And never feel the dew of rain 
Vthtn clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To OTerflowings of the heart below. 

Cowley. 

The lover (uppofes his lady acquainted with the an*^ 
QCDt laws of augury and rites of facrifice : 

4 And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part. 
Her facrifice is found without an heart. 

Foe the laft tempeft of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been recited of 
old ; but whence the different founds zioh, remained 
for a modem to difcover : 

Th* ungovcrn'd parts no corrcfpondence knew. 
An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth made the Bafe ; tht Treble, flame arofe ^. 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. If 
the lines are not eaiily underftood, they may be read 
again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe^ Afric, and an Afia, 
, And quickly make chat, which was nothing, all. 

^ Cowley appears, by cbcfe lines, to have been but little ikiUod m 
Mfie. Not to fpcak of the fcntimont, had he reicmbled warec 
alooc to the tenor, and air to the coaua-tcnor, the analogy ha4 

*-*^ • < u 
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So doth each irar« 

Which thcc d#th wear, ^ 

A globe, yea world, by ttttt imprefEon grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow ^ 

This world, by waters fent from thee my Leaven dif» 

folved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader may per- 
haps cry out — Confujion worfe confounded. 

Here lies a fhe fun, and a he moon here 

She gives the bell light to his fphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

Who but Domie would have thought that a good 
maa is a telefcope ) 

Though God be our true glafs, through which wc fee 
All, fmce the being of all things is he, 
Yet are the trunks, whfch do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpeftive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 
Virtues, indeed remote, feeqi to be near. 

Who would imagine it poffible that in a very few lines 
fo many remote ideas could be brought together : 

Since 'tis my doom. Love's undcrihrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my She Advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end, '' 
And hold the contrail thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ? 
Thxnk but how foon the market fails, 
Your fex lives faftcr than the males ; 
And if to meafure age's fpan, 



That pain muft needs bt vf ry aiTich» 
Which m^ktM me of yoiy hand aftiid. 

Cordiah of pity give ma ndw, 
for I too weak df porgingi g^^t 

Cowtii 

The World ana a Clock. 

Mahtif th* infdHot worU'i £uifiiftic fiico, 
Thro* all therms of matlft^s maae did tracef 
Great Nature^s well-fet clock in pieces took ; 
On all ll\e fpringt apd fioiialleft wheels did look 
^<K life and motion, and with equal art 
Made op the whole again of e wry part* 

A coal-pit has not often ft>und its poet; but that 
may not want its due honour^ Cleivel^ixl has parallel 
ft with the Sun : 

The moderate Talue of our gnifdeis ore 
Makes no man athcift, and no woman whore ; 
• * Ya why fly>ald hallow'd veftal's facred fhrinc 
Deferyemore honour than a flaming mirK ? 
Thefe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the P^rfian would admire 
No fun* hut wamfs devotion at our fire i 
HeM leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound VuKtn *bove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or light ? or w<mid hare ftoie 
Or both ? *tis here : and what can funs give more f 
Nay, what's the fun but, inadiffciencnattiet 
* A coal*pit rampant. Iff a mine on A^soc I 
Then let this truth reciprocally run. 
The fuu^s heaven's coalery, and coab our fiA« 

Deaths a Voyage : 

No fiunily 
Bre ri|§*d % kml fox heavcn*s difcovcry, 

W 
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With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Vetitare their ftlkes^ with him in joy to fhare. 

DoKNE. 

Their thoughts tod expreffions were fometimes 
^ofsly abfurd, and fuch aj no figures or licence can re- 
cencile to the underftanding. 

A LoVer neii^er dead nor alive; 
Then down I laid my bead 
Down oh cold earth; and for a while wa^ dead^ 
And my freed foul to a ftraiige fomewhere fled : , 
ji Ah, fottifh fouU faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly : 
Fdol to rdfume hef broken chain I 
And row her galley here again ! 
Fool, to that body to feturn 
Where it condemned ai^d deftin'd is to burn ! 

Once dead, how can it •be, 
Death (hould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee, 
. That thou (houldft come to live it o'er again in m^} 

CowLBy, 

A Lover*s heart, a hand grenade* 

Wo to her ftubbom heart, if once mine come 

Into the fclf-fame room, 

*Twill tear and blow Up all within. 
Like a grenado (hot into a magazin. 
Then (hall Love keep the alhes, and torn parts, 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her^s th^ allay, from mine, the metal take. 

Cowley. 

The poetical Propagation o( Light : 

TThe Prince's fisivour is di^usM o'er all, 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall , 
Then from thofc wombs of ftars, the Bride's bright eyes, 
At every glance a conllellation flies 

Da K 
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And fowes the coart with ftars, and dotli prevent 
In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament ; 

Firft her eye kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beani3 tlicir jeweb luftres rife ; 

^nd from their jewels torches do take fire, 

And all is warmiti, and light, and good defire. 

^ DOKKI 

THEY Ircre in ver>' littleicare to clothe their r 
ticns with elegance of drefs, and therefore niHs t 
notigt and the praife which afc often gained by tho 
\vl:g think Icfs, but arc more diligent to adorn ^tb 
tlun^.ghts. 

That a mift'cfs beloved is fairer in idea than in i 
ality, is l.y Cowley thus cxpreflcd : 

Thou in my fancy dofV much hifjier Aand, 
Thin wmncn can be plnc'd'hy Nature's hand ; 
And I muft lu v\is, I'm fure, a lofcr be. 
To change thee, as thc»u'rt there, for very thee. 

That pra;ner and lal>our (lioUld co-operate, arc th 
taught by Donne : 

In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found, ' 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
\Vc till with thvm ; and thrm to heaven we raife ; 
W no pnycrlcfs labours, or without this, prays, 
l;oth but or.e lalft that's none. 

l\y the fame author, a common topick, the dang 
of procraftination, is thus illuftratcd : 
— That which I ihould have begun 
In my youth's morning, now late muft be done ; 
And I, as giddy trawllcrs mull do, 
U Inch ftiay or ikcp all day, and having loft 
Liv;ht and ftrcngth, dark and lir'd muft then ride poi 

All that man has to dais to live and die ; the fu 
of hi!r:i:!n!ty is comprehended by Donne m the d 

^ Tl 
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Tliink in how poor a prifon thou dldft lie ; 
After enabled but to fuck and ery. 
Tliink, when 'twas grown to moft, 'twas a poor inn, 
A province pack'd up in two yards of i}:in, 
And that ufurp'd, or threatened with a rage 
Of fickneffes, or their true mother, age. 
But think that death hath now enfranchis'd thee; 
Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty ; 
Think, that a rufty piece difcharg'd is flown 
*: In pieces, and the bullet is bis own, 

And freely flics : this to thy foul allow, 

Think thy fhcll broke, tliink thy foul hatcli'd but now. 

THEY were fometimes indelicate and difgufting. 
Cowley thus apoftrophifes beauty : 

— Thou tyrant, which leav'ft no man free ! 
•' Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be ! ^ 
* Thou murthercr, which haft kiU*d, and devil, which 

would'ft damn me. 

"Thus he addrefTes his Miftrefs : 
Thou who, in many a propriety, 
So truly art the fun to me, 
Add one more likenefs, which I'm fure you can. 
And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents the meditations of a Lover : 
Though in thy thoughts fcarce any tra£ls have been 
So much as of original fin, 
•^ * Such charms thy beauty wears as miglit 
Dcfires in dying confcft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
X)oft in each brcaft a brothel keep ; 
Awake, all men do luft for thee. 
And fome enjoy thee when they fleep. . 

The true tafte of Tears : 
Hither with cryftal vials, lovers, come. 

And take my tears, which are, love's wine. 
And try your miftrefs' tears at home • 

For all arc falfe, that taftc not juft like mine. 

D3 
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This is yet more mdelkrate : 

As the fwcct fwcit of rofes in a ftill. 

As that which from chaf 'd muik-ait^s pofM 8oth ttS^ 

As the almighty baJm of th* early Eall, 

Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs*' breaft. 

And on her neck her flun fuch luftre fets. 

They fcem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets ; 

Rank fweaty froth diy miibcis* brow defiles. 

I>oKirr« 

THEIR expreflions fomctimes rai£? horrpfj whe;^ 
they intend perhaps to be pathetic : 

As men in hell are from difeafes fbee. 
So from all other ills am 1» 
Free from their known fort^ality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 
k Cowley. 

THEY were not always ftriftly curious, whetbev 
the opinions from which they drew their illuftraciooa 
were true; it was enough that they were po{>ulai^ 
Bacon remarks, that fome fdlfehoods are continued bjr 
tradition, becaufe they fupply commodious aUufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke; 

In vain it fomething would have fpoke : 

'I he love within too ftrong for*t wai» 

Like poifon put into a Venice -glais. 

CowLiY. 

I N forming dcfcQptions, they looked out not for 
ima(;es, but for conceits. Night has been a common 
fubject, which poets have conteikled to adonu Dry- 
den's Night is well known ; Donnc*s is as follows ; 
Tliou feed mc here at midnight, now all reft. 
'Jimc's dead low-water ; when all minds diveft 
To-mofiow's bullnefs, when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their lad church-yard grave* 
Sobjcft to change, will fcarce he a type of this, 
]\ow ivhen the client, whofe laft hearing it 

1t^ 
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To-motT0Wf ileeps ; when the condemoed man. 
Who when he cf9^ his eyes^ muft (hut them then 
Ag^n by death, aldioygh fad watch be keep. 
Doth praAife dying by a little ileep^ 
Thon at this midnight {eeft me* 

IT muft be hdwcvrt confeflfed of tlidfe writers, that 
If they are upon conunon fuWeflts often unneceflarily 
and unpoeticdly fubtle ; yet where fcholaftick fpecu* 
lation can be properly admitted, their copioufhefs and 
acutenefs jnay juftly be admired. What Cowky has 
written upon Hope, ihew«^ im imequalkd fertility of 
invention : 

Hope, whofe weak being niin'd is. 
Alike if itfooceed, and tf it mifs ^ 
Whom good or ill detet eqmlly oonfetiiid# 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma woundit 
Vain lhadQW» which doft«vanifh quite, 
^Qth at full noqn and perfeft nigh( ! 
* The HtsLTS have not a polibility 

Of bkffing thee ; , 
If Aings then from theif end we happy eall, 
'Tis Hope is the moft ho|^l0f$ thing of aUl* 
Hope, thou bold ufter of delight, 
Who,whiIft thoufliould'ft buttafte,devour'ft itquiuf 
Thou bring*ft us ah eilatc, yet leav'ff ijs poor, 
By clogging it with^lcgacics bcfoVe ! 
The jqfyi which we entire fhould wed, 
Com6i deflower'd virgins tb our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be, 

Such mighty cuftom's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine, kept dofe does better taftc ; 
If it take air before, its fpirits wafte. 

To the following comparifgn of a man that travels^ 
and bis wife thit ftays at home, with a pair of com^ 
paflfes, it may be doubted whetlier abfurdity or ing;c- 
nuity has the better claim : 

D 4 0>ax 
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Our two fouls therefore, which are one. 

Though I muft go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expaniion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. 
* If they be two, they are two fo 

As ftiff twin-compafles ait two. 
Thy foul the fixt foot, makes no ftiow 

To move, but d«th, if th' other do. 
And though it in di^ centre lit. 

Yet when the other far dojtb roanii 
It leans, and hearkens after it, ^ 

And grows ere£t, as4hat comes home. 
Such wilt tiiou be to me, who muft 

Like th* other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmnefs makes my circle juft, 

Apd nukes me end, where I begun. 

DOKNW 

In all thcfe examples It is apparent, that whatevtr ii 
improper or vitious, is product by a voluntary devi- 
ation from nature in pur(uit of fomething new and 
ftrange ; and that the writers fail to give delight, by 
their dcftre of exciting admiration. 

HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
reprcfcntarion of the ftyle and fentimcnts of the mc- 
t3phyficnl poets, it is now proper to examine panicu- 
larly the works of Cowley, who was almoft the laft of 
tha*^ rac', and undoubtedly the beft. 

ni^ MiUrllanies contain a colle^ion of Ihort com*« 
pofii^''^! , V riircn fomc as they were dilated by a mind 
at l-.iiurc, •:. i f')mc as they were called forth ^y dif- 
fwTcnt occu'ons ; with ga^t variety of ftylc ar.d fonti* 
meii:. t"" -vi burlcfquc levity to awful grandeur. Such 
a.! .. ii^c uf diverfified excellence nw other j>oct 

h^. rru afforded. To choc*fr lae bcft, among 

m^u:} ^wJ, is one of the moft hazardous attempts of 

criticifiiv 
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cndcifm. I know not whether Scaliger himfclf has 
periuaded many readers to join with him in his pre-* 
ference erf the two favorite odes, which he eftimates in 
his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I will how- 
ever venture to recommend Cowley's firft piece, which 
ought to be infcribed To my mufe, for want of which 
the fecond couplet is without reference. When the 
tide is added, there will fW remain a defe&; for 
every piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is ne- 
cefl&ry to make it intelligible. Pope has (bme epi- 
taphs without names ; which are therefore epitaphs to 
be let, occupied indeed for the prefent, but hardly 
appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rivaL It was 

about the time of Cowley that /f7/, which had been 

tin then ufed for Tntellecliony in contradiftindkion to 

*H///, took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now 

bears. 

Of all the paflages in which poets have exemplified 
"their own precepts, none will eafily be found of greater 
excellence than that in which Cowley condems exu- 
berance of Wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That (hews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather tlian all tilings witf let none be tlicrc. 

Several lights will not be feen, 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i'th' fky. 
If thofe be ftars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom everj'^ man of 
-bis time was proud to praife, there are, as there muft be 
in all Cowley *s compofitions, fome llrikmg thoughts ; 

- but 
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but they are not wdl wrought. His elegy on Sir 1 
Wotton is vigorous and happy, the fcrics of th 
is eafy and natural, and the cooclufion, though m linle 
weakened by the lacrufion of Alexander, is elegnt «id 

forcible. 

It may be reiparked, that in this Elegy, and in 
ipoft of his encomiailic poems, he has forgotten or Jit« 
gleded to name his heroes. # 

In his poem on the death of Harvey, there is roudi 
praife^ but little paflion, a very juft and ample dcline* 
ation of fuch virtues as a fhidious privacy admits, and 
fuch intelle£bual excellence as a mind not yet called 
forth to adion can difplay. He knew how to diftin-* 
guiih, and how to contimend the qualities of his com^ 
panion ; but when he wiihes to make us weep, he fbr^ 
gets to weep himfelf, and divens his forrow by imagiihi 
ing how his crown of bays, if he had it, would cracUf 
in the fire. It is the odd fate of this thought to be 
worfe for being true. The bayrleaf crackles remarks 
ably as it burns ; as therefore this property was not aT* 
(igned it by chance, the mind mqft be thought fuffici^ 
ently at edc that could attend to fuch minutencfs of 
phyliolog}'. But the power of Cowley is not fo much 
to move the afToftions, as to cxercife the undcrftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled and alone : 
fuch gaiety of fancy, iuch facility ofexprcflfion, fuch 
varied fimilitiule, fuch a fucccdlon of images, and 
fuch a dance of words, it is vain to expcdk except from 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in his agility j 
his volatility is Dot the flutter of a light, but the bound 
of an eUiVic mind. His levity never leaves his learn* 
ing behind it; the inoraliA, the politician, and the 
Critick, mingle their influence even in this airy frolick, 
of genius* To fuch a performance Suckling could have 
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-j^m^t di0 gaiety, but not the knowledge; Drydea 

(oyld have fupplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety^ 

The verfes to Daveoant, which are vigoroufly be^ 

gun, ^od happily concluded, contain fome hints of 

crkicifiii ver^ juftly conceived and happily expicfled» 

Gywley's criti<^ abilities have not been fufficiently 6b- 

^nrved : the few decifions and remarks which his pie-> 

fyfes and his notes on the Davideis fupply, were at that 

dme acceflions to Englilh literature, and ihew fuch fkill 

fs laiics our wifh for more examples. 

The lines from Jerfey are a very curious and pleafii^ 
il^ecimen of the faniiliar defcending to the burlefque. 

His two metrical difquifitions/or and agoing Reaiba^ 
#ie DO mean fpecimens of metaphyfical poetry. Tlie 
^aiizas againjfl knowledge produce little conviAion. In 
ibofe which are intended to exalt the human faculties, 
Rolba has its proper taik afligned it ; that of judgii^ 
poti^ things revealed, but of the reality c^ revelaticm. 
Ja the verbs f9r Reaibo is a paffi^ which Bentley, in 
the only £i:^li(h ver&s which he is known to have, 
written, £bems to have copied, though with the infe» 
riority of an imitator. 

The holy Bo.ok like the eighth fphcrc doth fhioc 

With thoufand lights of truth divine. 
So nuxnberlefs the flars tliat to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy j; 
Yet Reafon muft alEft too ; for in (eas 

So vaft and dangerous as thefc. 
Our courfe by flars above we cannot knoiT 

Without the compafs too below- 
After this fays Bentley : 

Who travels in religious jar«, 
Truth mix'd with error, clouds with ray*. 
With Whifton wanting pyx and ftars, 
Jo the wide ocean ^ks or fttays* 
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Cowley (eems to have had, what Milton is believp 
to have wanted, the (kill to rate his own performance 
by their juft value, and has therefore clofed his Mil 
celianies with the verfcs upon Crafhaw, which appi 
rently excel all that have gone before^ them, and i 
whi jh there arc beauties which common authors ma 
juftly think not only above their attainment, but abov 
their ambition. # ' 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed xht Aiacrconiiques^ f 
paraphraftical tranilations of fome little poems, whio 
pafs, however juftly, under the name of Anacreoi 
Of thofe fongs dedicated to fcftivity and gaiety, 1 
which even the morality is voluptuous, and whic 
teach nothing but the enjoyment of the prefcnt di] 
he has given rather a pleating than a faithful repreiei 
. cation, having retained their fpriteltnefs, but loft the 
limplicity. The Anacreon * of Cowley, like the Honu 
of Pope, has admitted the decoration of fome modci 
graces, by which he is undoubtedly more amiable t 

* I hjve rcifon to think that Dr. Johnfon knew not that a coi 
plc^r innllaMon of Anacreon, other than the late one of Fawkes, wl 
himiclt* unt ignuraiit of the fa^t wat extant in our language ; fQch 
one, however, tlierc is by Stanley, the author of <* the Lives oft! 
Philotoi'bvrs, 8v*o.** 1654 ; remarkable in refpcrl both of its elegan 
and conciicncfs, of uhich qualities the following, being the tnenc 
fixth ode, may fcne as a fpeciii^n : 

When my fcnic in i»ine I Aeep, 

All my cares arc lull'd alliep; 

Rich in thought, I then delpife 

Cr^^us, and bis royalties; 

Whilfi with ivy twines 1 wreath mc» 

And fin^; all ihc world l^neath me; 

Othen run to nurtial lights, 

] to Bacchus*s delights ; 

Fill the cup then, boy, for I 

Drunk than dc^d had rather lie. 

commc 
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common readers, and perhaps, if they would honeftly- 
declare their own perceptions, to far the greater part 
of thofe whom courtefy and ignorance are content to 
ftyle the Learned. 

• Thefe little pieces will be found more finifhed in 
dieir kind than any other of Cowley's works. The 
didioQ ihews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
feotiments are at no great diilance from our prefent 
habitudes of thought. Real mirth muft be always na-. 
tural, aikl nature is uniform. Men have been wife in- 
very dHierent modes ; but they have always laughed 
die fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of 
language, and the familiar part of language continues 
Iwig the fame : the dialogue of comedy, when it is 
tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleafure. The artifices of 
inverfion, by which the eftablifhed order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words or 
new meanings of words are introduced, is pradtifed, 
not by thofe who talk to be undcrftood, but by thofe 
who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleafure which they ever gave. If he was form- 
ed by nature for one kind of writing more than for 
another, his power feems to have been greateft in the. 
^miliar and the feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called The MJirefSy of 
which it is not neceffary to feled: any particular pieces for 
praife or cenfure. They have all the fame beauties and 
faults, and nearly in the fame proportion. They are writ- 
ten with cicuberance of wit, and with copioufnefs of 
Icarfting ; and it is truly aflirted by Sprat, that the pie-, 

nitudo 
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code of the writer^ knowledge flows in n his 
lb that the reader is commonly furprifed into (bme ii 
]prt>vtment. But, confidered as the verfes ui ii loTcr, i 
man that has ever loved will much commend 
They are neither courtly nor pathctick, have neither' 
gallantry nor fondnefs. His praifcs are too far ibv^^it^ 
«nd too hj-perbolical, either to exprefs love, or to ex*" 
cite it I every ftanza is crouded with darts and fitraev 
HHth wounds and delth, w ith mingled fouls^ and witll 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Miflrc/s is fitted - 
with conceits is verj' copioufly difplayed by Addifim. 
Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, exprcflcd me- 
taphorically by flame and fire ; and that which is true 
of real fire is faid of love, or figurative fire, the (iunif 
word In the fame fcntencc retaining both fignifications.- 
Thus, " obfcrving the <x>ld regard of his miftrefs^l 
*• eyes, and at the fame time their power of producing 
" love in him, he conlidcrs them as burning glafles 
•* made of ice. Finding himfelf able to live in the 
•* grearefl extremities of love, he concludes the torrid 
•* zone to be habitable. Ujyon the dying of a tree, oil 
** which he had cut his loves, he obfer\'es, that hb 
*• flames had burnt up and withered the tree.** 

Thefe Conceits Addifon calls mixed wit; that tf^ 
wit which oonlifts of thoughts true in one fenfc of tha 
expreflion, and falfe in the other. AddifonS repre-» 
ientatioB is fufficiently indulgent. That confufion of 
images may entertain for a moment ; but being unna** 
tural, it foon grows wearifome. Cowley delighted in 
it, as much as if he had invented It ; but, not to men- 
tion the ancients, he might have found it ^1-blowi^ 
k| modem Italy. Thus Sanna£aro : 

I AfpM 
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Afpice qiiam variis diftringar Lefbia cum, 
Uror, & hcu ! noftro manat ab igne liquor 

Sam Nilus, fumquc ^Etnae fimul ; rcftridgitc flammas 
O lacrimal, aut lacrimas cbibe fiamma meas. 

One of the fevere theologians of that time ceofured 

iiim as havmg publilhed a book of profane andlafcivumi 

Verfii. From the charge of profanenefs, the coftftaAt 

i«Bour of his life, which feems to have been emi^ 

aently irirtuous, and the general tendency of his opi* 

BJODS, which difcover no irreverence of religion, mulSt 

defend him ; but that the accufation of lafcivioufnefs 

b mguftt the peruial of his works will fufficiently 

tviocei 

Cowley's Mijlrefs has no power q£ feduftion : *^ fh4 
pimys round the head, but comes not at the heart/' 
Her beauty and abience, her kindnefs and cruelty, her 
difddn and inconfiancy, produce no correfpondencc 
of emc^n. His poetical account of the virtues of 
plants, and colours of flowers, is not perufed with 
more fluggiih frigidity. The oompofitions are fuch as 
might have been written for penance by a hermit> of 
for hire by a philofi^hical rhymer who had only heard 
c^ another fex ; for they turn the mind only on the 
writer, whom, without thinking on a woman but as thd 
^l^c& for his taj(k, we fiHnetimes efteem as learned, and 
iixiittimes defpilb as trifling, always admire as ingeiu^ 
om% and always condemn as unnaturaT» 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be confidefed ; a 
Ipecies of compoiition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolos 
might have counted in bis Ufioftbelofi invinticns of an^ 
iiqmij^ and which he has igade a bold and vigorous at<» 
tempt to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has paraphrafed an 
Olympick and Nemsao Ode, is by himfdf (vi^d- 
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encly explained. His endeavour was, not to ibeW ; 

eifely what Pindar fpoki^ but bis manner of faking. 

was thererefore not at all reftrained to his expreffii 

nor much to his fcnciments ; nothing was requ 

c^him, but HOC to write as Pindar would not 1 

wriiicn. 

Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, I th 

above the original in elegance, and the conclufioc 
low it it in flrcngth. The connexion is fupplied ' 
great jierfpicuity, and the thoughts, which to a re 
of Icfs (kill fecm thrown together by chance, arc 
catenated without any abruption. Thoug)i the 1 
lifii ode cannot be called a translation, it may be 
properly confulteJ as a commentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every ^ 
cquaDy preferved. The following pretty lines ar 
fuch as his dcrp moutb was ufcd to pour : 

Great Rhca^s fon. 
If in Olympus* top wlicrc thou 
Sin'ft to behold thy facrcd (how. 
If io Alpheus* filvcr flight. 
If in my vcrfc diou take delight, 
My verfe, great Rhca*s fon, which is 
Lofty as c|^t, and fmooth as this. 

In the Nemeanmode the reader muft, in mere ji 
to Pindar, obferve that whatever is faid of /Z»^ or 
new moon^ her 'tender forehead and kcr t:^rns, is i 
added by his paraphraft, who has many other pla 
words and fancy unfui table to the original, as. 

The tabic, free for every gucft. 
No doubt will tlKe adqiit. 
And fcaft more upon thee, than thou on it. 
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He fometimes extends his author's thoughts with- 
out improving them5 In the Olympionick an oath is 
mentioned in t fin^ word, and Cowley fpends three 
lioes in* fwearing by the CafiaUanSire^. We are told 
of Theron's bounty, with t-hint that ti; had enemies, 
which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming prof<p ; 

- But in this thanklefs world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal ^fluon 
Rather to hide ttpan own the oblijg|ti6n \ ^ 
Nay, fds much worfc than fo j * 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wfongs and injuries to "do, 
i Left men fhould tliink we owe. 

It is hard to conceive tliat a man of the firft rank in 
kaming and wit, when he was dealing out fuch aunute 
morality in fuch feeble diftion, could imagine^ cither 
waking or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. ^ 

^* In Aie following odesy where Cowley choofcs his 
own fubjefts, he fometimes rifes to dignity truly Pin- 
darick; and, if fome deficiencies of language be 
f<vgiven, his drains are fuch as thofe of mt Theban 
tod were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the fong» and ftrike the livipg lyre : 
Lo how the years to'comey a numerous and well-fitt»d 
quire, 

AH hand in hand do decently advinpt. 
And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafure dance ; 

While the d^ce ^(Is, how lotig fe^er it be. 
My mulick's voice fhall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 

In the laft trumpet's dreadful fouhd. 

After fuch enthuiiafm, who will not lament to find 
th^poet conclude with lines like thele ! 

Vol. II. E But 
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Butftop, myMufc— 
Hold thy Pindaric Pcg^rus clofclf in. 

Whidi does to rngt begin— 
»-*Tis in* unruly ind a hird«mouth*d horlc— • 
nrwill no unilAful ipuch endure^ 
But flings wnter and rtadcitoo that (its not fure. 

T|>c fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the wi 
of the metaphyfical race, is that of purfuing 
thoughts to their laft ramifications, by which he 
the graiideur of generality ; for of the greateft tl 
die parts alc lijltle ; what is Ifttle can be but pr 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thi 
the power of defcription is deftroyed by a fcrupi 
Cnumeratiott ; and the force of metaphors is loft, ^ 
the mind by the nKntion of particulars is turned i 
upon the original than the fccondary fcnfe, more i 
that Trom which the illuilration is drawn than th 
which it is applied. 

Of this wc^ve a very eminent example in ih( 
intituled The ^htje^ who goes to take the air in a 
telle^al cbarim, to which he harnclles Fancy 
JudgCineQ(i Wit and rilcx]ucnce, Memory and Ii 
tion : how*hc diftinguiihcd Wit from Fancy, or 
Memory could propcrh contribute ro Motion, hi 
not explained ; Hr arc however content to fuppofc 
he could have juftifud his own ticlion, and wi(h t 
the Mufe begAp^bcr career; but there is yet mc 
be done. 

I^ tlie /k^i^jf Karure mooat. aad let 
The :ia:hmsn Ait be let ; 
And let the airy yi?c/;n.'«, running all bcfidc. 
Make a lung row of f^o'jdiy pride , 
Figures, co^iu, rapture;, oi^d icntences. 
In a wcll-woidcd difii. 
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And innocent loves, and pleafant truthSf and ufeful lies. 
In all their gaudy therits. 

Every mind is now difgufted with rkSA cui|))er of 
magni^cence ; yet I cannot refiiie myielf tfte four next 

lincs;- 

Mounty glorious queen,^thy travelliilfg thronCp ^^ 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way. 
And life alas gilows but one ill wintei^s^y. 

In the fame ode^ cekbrating the power of the Mufe» 
he givenier prefcience, or, in poetieal language, the 
forefight of events hatchings in futurity ; but having 
onoe an egg in his mmd, hi^ tt^nnot forbear to ftew m* 
tbc he knows what aii egg contains': 

i Thou into the ciofe neils of Time doft peep» 
And there with p]%cing eye 
Through the firm fhell and the thick white doft fpy . 
* Years to come a-forming lie, 
' Clofe in their (acred fecundine aileep. 

The fame thought is more generally, and therefore 
niore poetically, expreffed by Cafimir, a Wfiter, who 
•»! many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus muudi Dominator horia 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas. 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 
Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjed, fcems to have been 
carried, by a kind of -deftiny, to the light afld the fa- 
miliar, or to conceits which require dill more ignoble 
epithets. A flaughter in the Red Sea new dies the 
v:aters name \ and England, during the Civil War, 
was Albion no more^ nor to be named from white. It is 
fuitly by fomc flifcination not eafily furmounted, that 

E 2 * a wri- 
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A writer profeffing to revive th ntbUfi mi bt^ejl < 
i% in virfi, makes this addrefs to the aew year : 

Mljr, if'^ou lov'ft me* gentle year. 

Let not fo mbch as lore be there, 

Vain fruitlcfi love 1 mean ; for, gentle year, 

AlthougM fear. 
There's of this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft make 

Such aWiftakc ; 
Such love I mean alone i» 

As by thy cruel predcceflbrs has been Ihewn ; 
For, thougli I have toO much caufe to doubt it, 
I fain would tr\-, fdrMec, if life can live without it. 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with 
Prior— 

Tc Critics, faj. 
Haw 'p$or to this icas Pindar^s/ljU! 

Even thofc who eannot perhaps find in the lAhmian 
or Nemeaean fongs what Antiquity has difpofed them to 
eipt&j will at Icaft fee that they arc ill rcprcfcntcd by 
fuch puny poetr}* ; and all will determine that, if this 
be the old Theban ftrain, it is nor worthy of revival. 

To the difproponion wvA im'»ni;riiiiy of Cowley's 
frntiments mull \ic addeil \\\-^ uncertainty :uk1 luofencfs 
of his meafures. He takes the liberty of uting in any 
place a verfe of any lvnj;t!i, from tv.o iylLibles to 
twelve. The vcrfcs of Pindar have, as he otTervcs, 
very littlt harmony to .i inovUrn car ; ycr h\ exanining 
the fyllahlcs we pcreeiv^ i!k n to I.e r*.'^i:l;ir, an J have 
reafoa enough fur fuppoilnj; th;u the .incicn: audiences 
Were delighted with the foiMu!. The inu:a*or ought 
therefore to have adopted wh.ii he fouml, m\.\ lo have 
added what jk*as wanting;; to have iuellrveJ a e< n- 
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'^ /bit itturn of the fame numbers^ and to have fupplied 

/ finoothnefs of tianficion and continuity of thought. 

/ It is wrgpd by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity (fnum* 

' btrs is tbe very tbinf which makes that kind offoefyfii 

for M manner offubjeffs. But he ihould have remem* 

bered, that what is fit for every thing can fit nothing 

well. The great pleafure of verfe arifes from the 

known meafure of the lines^ and umform (Irufture of 

the ilanzas, by which the voice is regulated^ and the 

memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric ft}'le be, what Cowley thinks it, tbe 
higbejl and noblejl kind of writing in verfe^ it can be 
adapted only to high and noble fubjeds ; and it will 
not be eafy to reconcile the poet with the critick, or 
to conceive how that can be the higheft kind of writ- 
ing in verfe^ which, accordbg to Sprat^ is tbiefly i§ 
be preferred far its near affinity to profe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much concealed 
the deficiences of the barren, and flattered the lazinefs 
of the idle, that it immediately overfpread our books 
of poetry ; all the boys and girls caught the pleafiilg 
fafliion, and they that could do nothix^ elfe could 
write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity were in- 
vaded, and diforder tried to break into the Latin : a 
poem on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds 
of verfe are ihaken together, is unhappily infirted m 
the Miift Anglicans. Pindarifm prevailed abov^ half 
a century ; but at laft died gradually away^ and other 
imitations fupply its place. 

The Pindarique Odes have fo long eiyoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation^ that I am 
not willing to difinifs them with unabated cenfure; 
and furely though the mode of their compofition be er- 

£ 3 roneous. 
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roneous, ytt many parts defenx at leaft that admira- 
tion which is due to great comprchenfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The thoi^hts 
are often new, and often ftriking ; but the greatnefi of 
one part is difgraced by the littlenefs of another ; and 
total negligence of language gives the nobleft concep* 
tions the appearance of a fabric auguft in the plan, 
but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe verfes are 
not without a juft claim to praife ; of which it may be 
faid with truth, chat no man but Cowley could have 
written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confidcred ; a poem 
which the author dcfigncd to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no fcruple of declaring, 
becauf^; the i£ncid had that number ; but he had lei- 
fure or perfeverance only to write the third part- 
ripick poems have been left unfmilhcJ by Virgil, Sia- 
tius, Jjpcnfer, and Cowley. That wc have not the 
whole Davideis is, however, not much to be re- 
gprcttcd ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at 
leart, confcllcd to have mifcarri'wd. There are not 
qjany exsmples of fo great a work, produced by an 
author gcnt-rally read, and generally prailld, that has 
crept through a century with fo little regard. What- 
ever ifi faid of Cowley, is meant of his other works. 
Of the I^avidcis no mcnrion is maJ..- ; it never appears 
in books* nor emerges in conveilatloii. IV. the Spec- 
filter ir h:\< once iKen quoted, h\ K\\jr it has once 
liecn praikd, and by /^rviir/;, in ** M it He'-knoi'," it 
ha^ once been imitated ; nor do I recf-lIeCt much other 
notice Ur.\\\ i:s puMiouioo till now, ir. the a hole fuc- 
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Of this filenoe and negleA^ if the rcafon be in- 
quired^ it will be found partly in tWxrhoice of the 
iub|p£ty and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with fubmiffive 
reverenoe, and an imagination over-awed and con* 
trolled. We have been accuftomed tci^ acquiefce in 
the nakednefs arKl fimpUcity of the authentic narrative 
and to repofe on its. veracity with fuch bundle confi- 
defice^ as fuppindfes curiofity. We go with the hif-* 
tori^ as he goes'^ and flop with him whea he Hops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to 
that which is already fufficient for the pi^rpofes of re- ' ' 
ligion^ feems not only^ufclels, but in fomckdegree pro- 
fane. ^ 

Such events as were produced by the vifible intcr- 
pofition of Divine Power are above the power of hu- 
man genius ao dignify. The mirage of Creation, 
however it may teem with images^ is beft dtfcribed 
with little diffuiion of language : He /pake the word, 
and tbey xvere made. 

We are told that.Saul was troubled with an evilfpirit ; 
from this Cowley takes an opportunity of defcribing 
hrlU and telling the hiftory of Lucifer, who was/lie 
fays. 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fpritcs, 

Lflie Hefper leading forth the fpanglcd nights ; 

But down like lightning, which him flruck, be camet 

And roar'd at his tirft plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a fpeech to the inferior agents of 
mifchiefi in which there is fomething of heathenifm, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to 
his words, concludes by laftiing bis breajl with bis long 

E 4 taiU 
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tail. Envy, tfttr t pauie, flips out, and uam% 
ocher dedanudoAs of her zeal uqjbrs thefe lines : 

Do thou buttfirei% ioud A^rms flull mahr replfi^ 
And thunder echo to the uemhling fty. 
Whilft raging feas twdl to ib bold an bei{;hw 
As flialiehe fire's prou4 clement affright. 
Th' old drudging S«a* from his long beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice ftart, and mifguide the day. 
The jocund orbs fliall break their mcafut'd paeO, 
And tlubborn p^cs change their allotted place. 
Hcvren*s giUUd troops ihall flutttr'hereand theffe^ 
Leaving their boaftxng longs lun*d to a fphere. 

Every reader feels himfclf weary with this ufidefs 
talk of an allegorical Being. 

Ic IS not only when the events are confefTedly miriP 
culousj that fkncy and fiction lofe their effeft : the 
whole fyflem of life, while the Theocracy was yet vi- 
fThl'-, ^h?.s an appearance fo dlflVrcnt from all other 
fc'K*<*of human aftioni that the reader of the Sacred 
Volunr hibttually conlidcrs jt as the peculiar mode of 
exiirencr of a dlftinct f^ecie; of nianklutl, that lived 
anil arle^i a it! iHiiir rs uncommuniciblc ; fothat it is 
diliiccli even for imagination to place ui in the dare of 
them uliole f'or)' i<( related, and by confcquencc chdr 
joys and griefi are nut oaflly adopted, nor can the at- 
tcnticMi be of:c-n intcrcfled in any thing that bcfillls them. 

To the fu!>jc:t thus origin.illy indifpDied to the 
irropcicn of p:)/iic.il cnilxllifhmcnts, the writer 
brought lirtl;.- riur could reconcile impatience, or at- 
tract curifir.'\. N^Miing r:!n ne more difgufting than 
a 'M.r.Kiv: fpanj^Ud with conceits, and conceits arc all 
that the Davidiis fupplics. 

One U'iUc p;r»: ;i loi:r<A's of poetical dolii^hi is defcrip* 
tion, ur the jOAcr of jir^lcnting pictuir* r.. t!.c mind. 

Cow lev 
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Cowrky gms hfttmotM infletd of imagajb «h1 lliews 
not'whacoiaybefiippofedtohave beea ftm, but wliat 
thoi^^ the fight might htvc fug^fted. When Vir- 
pi defcribes the ftone which Tunmp lifted againll 
.^Enras^ he Bxes the motion on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens, 
Sasnm antiqiiuiny ingens^ campo quod forte jacebat 
^mes agro D^tui* litem ut diicemeret arvis» 

Cowley fiiys of the ftone with which Cain ilcw his 
brother^ 

1 iawhim fiii^ the ftonet ts if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Goliah, he* fay % * 

* A fword fo great» that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head diat came with it. 

Other poets defcribe death by fome of its conunon 
appearances ; Cdwley fays, with a learned allKlion to 
iepulchral lamps Yeal or fabulous, 

*TWiKt his right ribs deep pierced the furious blade. 
And open'd wide thofe fecret vefllels where 
Life's light goes out» when jEril they let in air. 

But he has aUi;£ons vulgar as well as leaiiied. In a 
vifionary fuccefiion of kings : %* 

Joas at firftdoes bright and glorious fliow. 
In lifers frelh morn his fame does early crow. 

Deicribing an undifciplined army, after having faid 
with elegance^ 

His forces leem*d no army, but a crowd 
Heardefs, unarmed, diforderly, and loud^ 

iie ^ves them a fit cf the ague, 
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He tllfifions however are not dwiys to* Ttdgn* 
diings : he oStends by exaggeration as much as hy di- 
minution: 

The kin|^«rit plac'd alone, and o*er his hea^ 
A wtll-wrought heaven of filk*lnd goMwavi 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with Ibme 
conceit : 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birth« a 
Where he the growth of faul gold does (ec. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one paflage he ftarts a fudden qwftion, to die 
confufion of philofophy : 

Ye teamed heads, whom ivy g^hnds grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace f 
' The oak, for courtihip mod of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds tliat fight with it. 

Hii exprcffions have fometimes a dkgree of meanoefe 
that iurpafics expectation ; 

Nay, gentle gucfts, he cries, iince now yott*r6 in. 
The ftory of your gallant friend begin. 

In a (imile dcfcriptive of the Morning : 

As gltdHnering ftars juft at th' approach of day, 
Calhi JM by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drcfs of Gabriel defcrves attention : 

He took for (kin a cloud mod foft and bright. 
That e*cr the midday fun pierced through with light, 
VfKm his cheeks a lively blulh he fpread, 
Waih'd firam the morning beauties decpeft red; 
An lurmlcfs flattering meteor (hone for hair. 
And fell adown his (houldcrs with loofe care | 
^e cuts out a (ilk mantle from the (keit, 
\l^herc the mofl fprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 

This 
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This lie with (brry vapours fprinUes mll^ 
T<x>lf in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is, ^ jull fpecimen of Cowley's imagery : what 
might in general expreffions be great and forcible^ he 
weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into 
fmall parts. That Gabriel was invefted with the (bfteft 
or brig^teft colours of the fky^ we might have been 
toldj and been difmifled to improve the idea in our 
difierent proportions of conception ; but Cowley could 
not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got firfl 
his fkin^ and then his mantle^ then his lace^ and then 
his fcarfcy and related it in the terms of the mercer 
and taylor. 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf in a digreflion^ always 
conceived with his natural exuberance^ and commonly^ 
even where it is not long^ cantuxued till it is tedious : 

r th* library a few choke authors flood, 

Yet *twas well ftor'd ; for that fmall (tore was good; 

Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was not then - 

Itfelfy as now, grown a difeafe of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftilute fhe lately grew. 

And with the fpurious brood loads now the prefs ; 

Laborious effects of idlenefs. 

As the Davi4cis affords onlj four books, though in- 
tended to confift of twelve, there i? no opportunity for 
fuch priticiims as Epick poems commonly fupply. The 
plan of the whole work is very imperfcfUy (hewn by 
die third paru The duration of an un&uihed action 
cannot be known. Of charadters either not yet intro- 
duced^ Of Ih^wn but upon few occafions, the full ex- 
tent 
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tent and the nice difcrimioations cannot be albfrtaiifid. 
The fable is plainly implex^ formed richer ftom the 
Odyfley than the Iliad ; and many anifices of «£- 
verfificatton arc employed, with the ikill of araaaac- 
qua'mtcd witii the bell models. The paft is r^calM bf 
narration, aiui the future anticipated by vifiofi : Iwha 
has been fo lavilh of his poeiical art, that it is di^Bcqk 
to imagine how he could fill eight books more withoiK 
pradkifmg again the fame mu^c; of difpoliog bis qwi* 
tcr; and perhaps, the pcrcw-pnon of this growing in* 
cumbrance inclined him to ftop. By this ^bnjpuoBt 
pofterity loil avore inftruCtlon than delight» ]£ the 
continuation of the Davideis can be miifed, it is far 
the learning that \ia4 been diffufed over it, and tki 
notes in which it had been explained. 

Hsd not bis chara&ers been depraved like every other 
j»n by improper decorations, they would have deien-ed 
uncommon praiie. He gives Saul both the body and 
mind of a hero: 

His way once chofc, be forward dinift outright. 
Nor t«rn*d aiide for danger or delight. 

And the^different beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michd are very juftly conceived and ftroogly 
painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior to the 
JirM/alemofTsJf0, " which," (ays he, " the poet, wiih 
*' all his care, has not totally purged from pedantry." 
If by pedantry is meant that minute knowledge 
which is derived from panicular fciences and ftudies, 
in oppofition to the general notions fupplied by a wide 
furvey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, hf 
introducing pedantry far more frequently than Taflix 
I know not, indeed, why they Ihould be compared ; 
3 for 



Ibr the itlcmblance of Cowley's work to Taflb^s Is only 
Khat they both exhibit the agency of cdeftial and in- 
fernal fpirits, in which however they differ widdy ; 
for Cowley fuppofes them commonly to operate upon 
the mind by fuggeftion ; Taflb reprefents them as pro* 
■locing or obftrufting events by external agency. 

Of particular paflages that can be properly com« 
pared, I remember only the defcription of Heaven^ m 
arhkh the different manner of the two writen is fbffi« 
ciendy difcemible. Cowley^s is fcarccly defcription, 
linle{s it be poflible to defcribe by negatives ; for he 
itlb us only what there is not in heaven. Taflb en- 
deavours to reprefent the fplendours and pleafures of 
die regions of happinefs. Taflb affords images, and 
Cowley (entiments. It happens, however, that Taflb's 
iefcription affbrds (bme reafon for Rymer's cenlure. 
He fays of the Supreme Being, ' 

Ha fotto i piedi e faco e h natun 
Miniftri humili, c'l motOy c ch'il mifura. 

The (econd line has in it more of pedantry than per- 
baps can be found in any other flanza of the poem. 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably fquan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affeftions are ne- 
arer moved ; we are fometimes furprifed, but never 
delighted, and find much to admire, but little to ap- 
prove. Still however it is the work of Cowley, • •: .: 
mind capacious by nature, and rcplcnifhcd by f ' /' . 

In the general icview of Cowley's poerr; . v lii Ve 
Found, that he wrote with abundant t -*;.*, 'r:v_ -ne- 
gligent or unflcilful feleftion; vr'.- •"■::': ^'vj/jh: : 
fyjt 7/;:h Trrlc im^iff^ry: rh.-.. lic c ii^-vcr p?.Lh'.-;'' ^, 
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nd nrsly ruUtme, but tlways either ingeyous or 
learned^ either acute or profound. 
It is laid by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide pofition requires lefs limitation^ when it ia 
aflbmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet— 
He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily adopted that which n'as predominam. 
He fiiw a certain way to prefent praife, and not fuffi- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have con* 
tinned to delight through all the changes of human 
manners, he contented himfelf with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in its fpring was bright and gay, 
but which time has been continually dealing from hia 
brows. 

He was in his own time confidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprelents him as having raken 
a flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton 
is faid to have declared, that the three greateft Eii^liih 
poets were Spcnfcr, Shakfpcare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : but 
his fentiments were his own. Upon every fubje^ he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was his copioufhefs of 
knowledge, that fomcthing at once remote and appli- 
cable ruihcd into his mind ; yet it is not likely that he 
always rejected a commodious idea merely becaufe ano- 
ther had ul'ed it : his known wealth was fo great, that 
he might have borrowed without lofs of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines have 
fuch rcfemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius upon ^ 
the death of Scaliger, that 1 cannot but think them 

copied 
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^led fipom it, though .thogr are copied by no {enrUe 
haDiL 

One paflage in his MJirefs is To apparently borrowed 
from Donne, that he probably would not have written 
k, had it not mingled with has own thoughts, (bias 
diat he did not perceive hlmfeif taking it from another. 

Although 1 think thou never found wilt be^ 

Yet I'm refolvM to fcarch for thcc ; 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So» though the chymic his great fecret mlfs, 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge. and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way. 

CoWLEYi 

Some that have deeper diggM Love's mine than I^ 
Say, where his centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have lov'dy and got, and told ; 
But fhould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I fhould not find that hidden myftery ; 

Oh, 'tis impofture all ; 
And as no chymic yet th' elixir got, j 

' But glorifies his pr^nant pot. 

If by the way to him befid 
Some (poriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-feeming fummer^s night. 

» 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks^ were then 
in the higheft efteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always ac- 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and indullry 
of Jonfon; but I have found no traces of Jonfon in his 
works : to emulate Donne^ appears to have been his pur- 
poie; and from Donne he may have learned that famili- 
arity with religious images^ and that light allufion to 
4 l^ct^ 
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haffli to modem ears« He has i ^ r my mUe 
lines, fudi as thefoeUecarc of Waller never couM pit' 
4iiice« The hulk of his thoughts fometimea MM 
his verfe to unexpeftcd and ineviuble grandeur; bat 
his axcellence of this kind is merely fortuitous: he 
finks willingly down to his general careleflheij^ anl 
avoids with vary little care ekher mMnntfi etf a(* 

perity- 

Hb Gontra&ions are often ruggsd and barfh) 

One flings a IHoantaini and its riven too 
Tom «p widi't* 

Hb thymes are very often made by pronouns or par « 
tlclesy or the like unimportant Wofds^ Which diftppotot 
the ear, and deftroy the energy of the line* 

Hb combination of difierenC meafures b Ibme* 
times diflbnate and unple<fing; he joins verfes to^ 
gethet, of which die former does not flideeafity teo 
the latter4 

The words ib and diJ^ whidi fo moch degrade tfe 
prefent eftimation die line that admia tbmn, were ia 
the time of Cowley litde cenfurad or aifoldidi hov 
often he ufed them^ and with how bad an dEk&, at fcaft 
to our ears, will appear by a paflage, in which cvaiy 
reader will lament to fee juft and noUe thoughts dr^ 
fraoded of their praiie by inelegance of btagm^ ; 

Where honour or where conficienoe dui not bUodv 

No other Uw (ball Ihtckle me; 

Slave to myfeiri ne*er will be ; 
Kor fhtll my future aAiom be coflfin'd 

By my own prefent mind. 
liV'ho by relolves and rows engigM An ftand 

For days, iliat yet belong to fate, 
Dafi Uka an untbrifi moHgagehts aftamt 



fiefbre it hlh into his hand, 

The boiidmafi df the cloifler fo» 
All that he Hoes receiire does always owe. 
And ftill as Time cbmes in, it goes away; 
. Not to enjoy, liut debts to pay ! 
Uohippy (lave, irid pupil to a bell! 
Which his l^ours' work as well as Hours ikes tell: 
Uiihippy till the lift, the kind releafing knell. 

His heroick lines are often foraled ttf monofyllablcs ; 
but yet they are (bmetimes fwect and jfonorous. 

Her fays of the Meffiah, 

Round the whole cslrth his dreaded name fhall fdUiid; 
jhiJ rgacb to tOorUs that mujl not jet h^fmnd. 

in another place, bf David^ 

Yet bid him go fecur^ly, when he lends ; 
*fti Saul that is hisfoe^ and we his friends. 
The man who has his God^ no aid can lack ; 
And we vA)0 hid him go, will bring him back* 

Yet aniidtf his negligence tie (bmetinie^ attempted 
an improved ind fcientifick vc:r(iiicitioii i of which 
it will be bed to give his owh account fdbjobed to 
khis line^ 

Nor can the gloty contain itfelf in th* endlefs fpace. 

** I am forry that it is heceffiry to admonifh the mod 
** part of readers, that it is not by negligence that this 
•* verfeis fo loofe, long, and, as is were, vaft; it is to 
** paint in the number the nature of the thing which it 
*' defcribes, which I would have oblerved in divers 
^* other placed of this poenl, that elfe will pafs for very 
*' earleis Yerfes : as before, 

iA^ IVit^runs the neiihVringfielis with violent courje^ 
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** In the fccondbook; 

Dsu'N a precipice deep^ d§wn be c^fti tbem aO^^^ 
" —And, 

And fell a*ct<rjL*n hisjh&ulders with Infe iore. 
^' In the third, 

Brafi vmshis helmet^ bis h$ots brafs^ emd o*ir 
His hreqfl a thici. pLteofJlreng brafs hg wore. 

•' In the foimh, 

Like fome faif pini'§*ir-l9$king slltV ipiobUr wnd* 

" And, 

Some from the r9ck$ cajl themfetvet dmvn headlong. 

'^ And many more : but it is enough to inftance in a few. 
*^ The thing is, that the difpolition of words and num* 
'^ bcrs (hould be fuch, as that, out of the order and (bund 
*^ of them, the things themfelves may be repreiiemed. 
'* This the Greeks were not fo accurate as to bind them- 
^* felves to; neither have our Englifh poets obferved it, 
" for aught I can find. The Latins (qui nmjas cclmU 
^^ ftvcriora) fometimes did it, and their prince, Vifgi^ 
^' always : in whom the examples are innumerable, and 
** taken notice of by all judicious men, fo that it is fuper- 
** lluous to collect them." 

I know not whcthtr he has, in many of thefe inftances, 
attained the rcprcfentarion or refcmblance that he pur- 
pofcs. VcrP: can imitate only found and motion. A 
b'MnJlcfs vcrfc, a headlong vcrfe, and a vcrfe of hraf$ or 
ot Jlrcng !^rjs, fccm to comprifc very incongruous 
itid unfociaMc ideas. What there is peculiar in 
tlur found of ilu lire cxprcflTing hofe care^ I cannot dif- 
rover; nor why chc/;/ir is iaiur m an Alexandrine than 
- r n • Ics. 

But« 
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But, not to defraud him of his due praife, he has 
ivcn one example of reprefentative verfification, 
llich perhaps no other Englilh line can equal : 

fiegin, be bold, and venture to be wife. 

He who defers this work from day to day. 

Docs ori a river's bank expcfting ftay 

Till the whole ftream that ftopp'd him (hall be gone, 

fVbicb ruftjj and as it runs^f9r evcrjhall run §n. 

Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that mingled 
exandrines at pleafure with the conmion heroick of 
1 fyllables, and from him Dryden borrowed the prac- 
c, whether ornamental or licentious. He confidered 
; verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated and majeftick, 
i has therefore deviated into that meafure when he 
leofes the voice heard of the Supreme Being* 
The Author of the Davideisis commended by Dr}'^den 
•having written it in couplets, becaufe he difcovered 
It any ftaff was too lyrical for an heroick poem; 
t this (eems to have been known before by May 
\ Sandys, the translators of the Pharfalia and the 
etamorphofes. 

In the Davideis are fome hemiftichs, or verfes left im- 
rfefthy the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he 
)pofes not to have Intended to complete them 3 that 
5 opinion is erroneous, may be probably concluded, 
raufe this niruncation is imitated by no fubfequent 
>man poet; becaufe Virgil himfelf filled up one bro- 
il line in the heat of recitation; becaufe in one the 
;fe is now unfinifhed ; and becaufe all that can be done 
a broken verfe, a line interfered by a cafura and a 
1 (lop will equally effedt. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, and per- 
ps did not at firft think them allowable; but he ap- 

F 3 ^^^x^ 
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petn ifcerwaids co havo changed bis miiid, fi>r ii^dic 
vcr&s on the govommcut of CromweU he infcrts Aok 
liberally with great happbels. 

After fo much criticifiii on his Po^ms, the Eflijs 
which accompany them mud not be forgot^iv ^Vhit 
is laid by Sprat of his converfation, that no Olta ooold 
dizw from it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to theie compolitions. No author qr^ 
kept his verfe and his profc at a greater dillance fiopm 
each other. His thoughts are natural, and his ilyle has 
a imtK th and placid equability, which has never yet 
obtaiiiT J ics due commcndaaon. Nothing is €sir«feug|ht9 
or hard -laboured; but all is eafy without feeblendsi 
an., fin* liar without grofsnefs. 

I: .as li^en obfer^ed by Felton^ in his Eflay ondi^ 
Cladicks, that Cowley was belovedbjf every Mufe that 
he courted ; and that he has rivaled the Ancients in evcfj 
kini of poetry but tragedy. 

It may ^^e affirpaed, without any cncomuft|ck feivoiiri^ 
that he brought to his poetick labours a mind r^dece«id| 
learning, and that his pages are embeUilhcd vrith al) dli( 
omcmencs which books could fupply} that be was die 
firft who iraparted to Ii!ngli(h numbers tJbfi esuhufiafinof 
the greater ode» and the gaiety of the|efs; that he ^^ 
equally qualhled for fpritcly fallies, and for lofty flighrs ; 
that he was among thofe who freed iranilatioQ frotn ler* 
vility, and, inflead of following his author at a H'ftinrr^ 
walked by his fide ; and that if he left verification yet 
improvable, he left likewifc from time to time tah 
fpecimcns •»{" cxcdicncc ^^ eiubled fi^ccceding poet$ tH 
irr.provc ;;. 
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OP Sir JOHN DENHAM very little is knowa 
but what is related of him by Wood, or by 
llimftlf. 

He was born at Dublin In i6i j; the only ion of Sir 
Joha Denham, of Little Horfely in Eflex, then chief 
baron of the Exchequer in Ireland *, and of Eleanor, 
dan^ter of Sir Garret More baron of Mellefbnt. 

Two years afcerwards, his father, being made one of 
tfie barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
Kim away from his native qountry, and educated him 
in London. 

In 1631 ho was fent to Oxford, where he was confi- 
dercd ^^ as a dreaming young man, given more to dice 
«« and cards than ftudy;" and therefore gave no prog- 
nolticksof his future eminence; nor was fufpedted to 
conceal, under iluggifhnefs and laxity, a genius born tq 
improve the literature of his country. 

* In D(}gda]e*t Orig, Jur. the name of John 0eoham occurs, a 
pnifiie Baron of the Exchequer at Wcriminftcr, con(Htutcd 15 Jac^ 
iUD. 1617, befell which time, as Wood relates, he hac) been 
g^Mooted to the office of Chief Baron of the Iriih Exchequer, 
t*btre arc fundry of his arguments Ia *• Cokp's Repwts^" 

f4 ^WciftSl 
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When he was, three years afterwards, removed to 

Lincoln's Inn, he profecutcd the common law with ftf 

ficient appearance of application; yet did not lofehis 

jl^QpcnCicy to cards and dice; but ws^s \txy ofcea phn* 

dered by gamefters. 

Being fevcrely reproved for this folly, he profefled, 
and perhaps believed, himfclf reclaimed ; and tp. teftify 
th<; fmcerity of his repentance^ wrott and pubKihed ** An 
** Eflay upon Gaming/* 

He fcems to have divided his ftudics between law apd 
poetry; for, in 1636, he tranflatcd the fecoad book of 
the -^eid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, notwich* 
ftanding his refolutions and pcofeflfions, he returned 
again to the vice of gaming, and loll feveral thouiimd 
founds that had been left him. 

In 163 1, he publiftied " The Sophy." This feems 
to have given him his firft hold of the publick atten* 
tion; fur Waller remarked, " that he broke out like the 
** Irifh rebellion threcfcore thoufand ftrong when no- 
•* body was aware, or in the lead fufpefted it:" an ob* 
fervation which could have had no propriety, had his 
pocti'al abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for (herilT of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Callle for the kii^; 
but he foon rcfigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, \\herc, in 1643, he publilhcJ " Cooper's 
*• Hill." 

Thl> pcK-in h.ul fuch rcpuution as to cx^ Itc the com- 
mon artiiic*- by which envy ii/g'"adcscxcc!knLC. A re* 
port v>ai fprrjd, that thcpL-rtorniancc was nut his own, 
but that Ik- hnd bought it ofavic:ir for forrv pounds* 

Th'.- 



The fame attempt ^ms made to rob Addifim 'of )ds 
Ctto, and pope of his EBkj on Cridciim ^. ' 

In 16479 the diftrefles of the royal family inquired 
him to engage in more dax^rous employments. He 
was entniAed by the c^een with a meflage to the king; 
and, by whatever means, fo fsir foftened the ferocity of 
Hugh Peters, that by his interceflion, admiffion was 
procured. Of the king's condefcenfion he has given 
an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was altenvards employed in carrying on thir king^i^ 
OMTeipondence; and, as he fays, difcharged this office 
with great fafety to the royalifts : and being accidentally 
difooTered by the adverfe party's knowledge of Mr. 
Cbwley's hand, he efcaped happily both for himfelf an4 
his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April 1648, he conveyed James the duke of York from 
London into France, and delivered him there to the 
Queen and prince of Wales. This jear he publifhed 
his tranllation of ** Cato Major." 

He now refided in France, as one of the followers of 
the exiled king; and, to divert the melancholy of 
their condition, was fometimes enjoined by his matter 
to write occafional verfes; one of which amufemcnts 
was probably his ode or fong upon the Embafly to 
Poland, by which he and lord Crofts procured a con- 
tribution of ten thoufand pounds from the Scotch, 
that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was at 
that time very much frequented by itinerant 
traders, who, in a country of very little commerce 
and of great extent, where every man refided on Kis 
fwn eftate, contributed very much to the accommoda^ 

_ ' • And Swift of his "Talc of a Tub.* 
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tlu cf luOy DJT bfiiigtitg t0 tntf mMr i mob ^ 
\lttld iiedefltfies wHieh if mu very ineonvcaicK i^ 
mok^ iodvtrytfoiddefometofiMk I htun fimiMlf 
mdi without much icflo^oD, of che amkirado dP 
Scocdhmm thtt crtTcUcd widi di^ wares in Ptohalf 
Md thsi their mimbcts were not (maUy dMfiwoeftof 
this MgMttcioa i^iFet fufficieflt eridoieD* 

About this tirne^ what cftate the war and tht gioio* 
fters had left him was (bldt hy order of the parUameat ; 
iadwbUi^ In 16515 he mturnad to £ag^apd» ho was 
Mtertaiftcd by theearl of Pembroke. 

Of tha next yiars of his life there il M iCQCMNit 
At die lUftoratioQ be obuioed^ that whidi masy 
mifledf the reward of his loyalty; being made 6m^ 
veyor of the king's buildii^ *, wd digni^ wkdh tte 
Older of the Beth. He (cems now to have leaned 
fittie attemiop to money ; for Wood fiiys^ that he fot 
by his place (even thouiand pounds. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the poem on Pru* 
dcnce and Juftice, and perhaps fixne of his odier 
pieces i and as he appears^ whenever any ferious qaef^ 
tion comes before him, to beve been a man of piety, 
he con&crated \\\s poetical powers to religion^ and 
mide a metrical verfion of the pfalms 6( David. In 
this aucmpt he has iailed ; but, in laarcd poetry vrtio 
has fucceedcd i 

It might be hoped that the favour of his mtfter ani 
efteem of the publick would now make him happy. 
But human felicity is ihon and uncertain ; a feoood 

^ In tht room of laigo Jtrncs. It does aot appear that be ba^ 
an)* flLii! in ^rchitcaiire, but rather, that he vat afiAed in bis 
eScv by Dr. (altcnrardi Sir Chriflophcr) Wren, who luccccded 
hun in ir. 6io^. Briu A^ Wtaa. 

marria^ 
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arriage bro gbt upon him Co much diiquiet| as for 
dole dUbrdcrcd his uoderfUnding ; and Butler laoir 
loa'd him for his lunacy. I know not whether th^ 
ijigpant lifies were then made publick, npr what pro* 
caticm incited Bptler to do that which no provocs^tiof) 
nexcufe^ 

t£s frenzy Ia()«d opt long ; and he (eems to ha^'c 
gained has full force of mind; for he wrote after^ 
lids his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
UMn he was not long to fi|ryive ; for on the xjtii ff 
afch^ 1688, hq wa; hurie4 ^y hi$ lide. 

DENHAM isdeiervcdly ^onfidered as <m)p of the 
Jiers of Eqgliih poetry. '^ Denham an4 WaDer^*? 
fs Pripr, ^^ improved our yerfifioitiony and Pryden 
perfc&ed it."" He has given Q>ecimen8 of various 
iqppfition^ defcriptivc^ ludicrous, dida^tick, an4 
blime. 

He appears to have h^, iu conunonwith almpli^ 
ankind, f he ambition of bejng upon proper QccafiqBi 
merry fellow, and in common with moft of jhepi tO 
Lve been by nature, or by early habits, del^nr^ frOTO 
Nothing is lefs exhilarating than th^ ludlcrpuf* 
fs of Denham : He does not f^^il for want of ef^ 
T%s : he is familiar, he is grois ; but he is never 
erry, unlefs the " Speech againfl p^cq in the clofe 
Committee** be excepted. For grave burlefque, 
nvever, his imitation of Davenanc Ihews him tg 
ive been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional po^ns there is per- 
tps none that does not defervc commendation.. Iq 
ye vcrfes to Fletcher, we have an image th^t hs4 
|^b^x\ adopted: 
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*^ But wbitlier am I ftny'd ? I need not nUe 

** Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife i 

*' Nor IS tliy fame on lefler ruins buik» 

•* Nor need thy jufter title the foul guilt 

♦• Of caftem kings, who, to fecure their reign, 

** Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred fUn^ 

After Denh^m, Orrery^ in one of his prologues, 

** Poets are fultans, i{ they had their will s 
** For every author would his brother iuU*'* 

Aod Pope, 

*^ Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alono, 
•* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.** 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : it is 
^celled by his poem to Fanihaw, aqd his elegy OD 
Cowley. 

His praiie of Fanihaw's verfion of Guaiini, contaim 
t wry fpritely and judicious charader. of a good 
tranflator : 

^* That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 

**^ Of tracing word by word, and line by lino. 

** Thoieare the laboured births of flavifh brains, 

•• Not the cffcft of poetry, but pains ; 

** Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 

*' No flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at words. 

•• A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 

** 1*0 make traiillaiions and tranflators too. 

•* They but prcfcrve the afhcs, thon the flame, 

«• True to his fenfe, but truer to hii fame/* 

The excellence of thcfc lines is greater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at that time generally 
known. 

His poein on the death of Cowley was hislafl, and, 
among his ihorter works, his bed performance : the 
numbers arc rirtifioj!, and the thoughts are Juft. 

*• Cooper's 
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'^ Cooper's Hill" is the work that confers upon him 
tie rank and dignity of an original author. He (eems 
x^o have been> at leaft among us^ the author of a fpe* 
cries of compofition that may be denominated local 
poetry^ of which the fundamental fubje& is {bme par- 
ticular laifdfchape^ to be poetically defcribed^ with 
the addition of fuch embelliihments as miay be fup- 
ph'ed by hiflorical retrofpeAion or incidental medi- 
ution. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in itfelf i^ very 
high claim to praife^ and its praife is yet more when 
it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope*; aftef' 
whofe names little will be gained by an enumefatioA 
of fmaller poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
ifland not dignified either by rhyme, or blank verfe, 

«« Cooper's Hill," if it be malicioufly infpedtcd, 
will not be found without its faults. The digreflions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the fen- 
timents fomctimes fuch as will not bear a rigorous en- 
quiry. 

The four vcrfes, which, lince Dryden has com- 
mended them, almoft every writer for a century paft 
has imitated, are generally known : 

** O could i flow like thee, and make thy ftrcam 

** My great example, as it is my theme ! 

*' Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

** Strong without rage, without o'er-flovvmg full." 

The lines are in thcmfelves not perfeft ; for mofl of 
the words, thus artfully oppofed, are to be underftood 
limply on one fide of the comparifon, and metapho' 
tically on the other ; and if tlx^re be any language 

» By Garth, in his '• Pocm Ofl Clarcmont,*' and hy pope, in hfi 
f!Wi<idlacfwclUV 

which 
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Whidi docs not expreCi iotelleftt .^..idoDibf k 
tttwl imagcst imo that language thfef cannot 
ftanftatecL Blit (b itlUch meaning is coiriprtted tt 
lew words i the particulars of referfiblance a^ fil p 
fpicacKHifly colteftedj and every mode of teceUa 
feparaced from its adjacent fault by fo ntoe a line 
limitatioii; the different parts of the fentenoe alt 
liteuratdy adjufted ; and the flow of the lilf coupid 
lb (nux>th and fweet ; that the paflage^ however cc 
Wated, hsad not been praifed above its merit. It I 
oeihtf y peculiar to itielf^ and mud be numbered amo 
(hdfe felackies which cannot be [Produced at will 
Krit and labour^ but mull arife unexpeAedly in ta 
kour propitious to poetr)\ 

He appears to hive been one of tHe firft that und 
ftood the neceffity of emancipating tranilation fin 
the drudger)' of counting lines and interpreting fiilj 
words. How much this fervilc pridice obfcured i 
deareft and deformed the ntoft beautiful parts of I 
ancient authors^ may be difcovered by a pertrfal of < 
earlier vetCons ; fome of them the works of meii w 
Qualified, not only by critical knowled^^ but by ] 
6tical geniiiSi who yetj by a miftakcn ambition dif i 
i&bebp degraded at once their originals and the 
felVes. 

DddUA £iW the better way^ but has not purAied 
Itrtth greaC fucoefs. His verfioiis of Virgil ire i 
^rea£ag; but th^ taught Dr)'den to pleafe beti 
riis pMidd imitation of Tully On '< Old Age"" 1 
Mifbet the elearfteff of pfofe, nor the fpritelioefs 
pocttj. 

The *^ ftrtt^ ot t>enham/ which Pope fo e 
flilii<ai^fiMWMkS| is to be found in many lines a 

cobpk 
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OMipfet*^ wMA cotkvty much neami^ in fcm wdid«t 
lod eadubit dM fimiuMiic wkh mortt wcigbe dm faoUli 

On tht Tlyunes, 

*^ Ttioiif^Wi&thbftftifaiiU he no jrcfembl;uice hoUt , 
'* \^ofe foam is amber» tnd their gravel goU > 
•• Mto gcntllric aitd lefs guilty wctlth t* cuploiv, 
** Seirch not his bonom, but furvi^y his ih6ro.^ 

On StnOFQrd^ 

** Histirifilom iiichf atonco it did uppetr 

** Thiee kiogdomft i^oiMter, nad tbnsc kiogfifoms l^r i 

«< While finglo he ftood ferth» and fetin*4 iithotigh 

** Each had zn army» as m equal ibe« 

** Such was his force of eloqueacct to maktf 

*< Tb0 hearers moreconcera'd than hc tbAt fpli^e^ 

** Each fcemM to aft thatpart be came to ice, 

^* And oooe was more a looker-on than he i 

*< So did he move our (Hffioos, fome were known 

** Towilh* for the defence, the <£Hm(^ their own^ 

** Now private pity (trove with publick hate, 

<« Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate,'^ 

On Co^ltj, 

'* To him no author was unknown^ 

^ YefWhathe wrote wa^adl his own^ 

•♦ Horace'f wit, and Vir^l's ftatc, 

«' H^ did not ftsal, but emulate I 

** And wliken he w<ni]d like them appear, 

•* Thek garb, but not their ckmths, did wear.*' 

Ai ixie of DetAam's principal claims (o the regar4 

>f pofteHty ^rifes from his improvement of our num-^- 

bera, his rerfification ought to be cor^d^t^. It will 

ldfi>rd that pl99%e ^hich arifes from the obiervatioQ 

^m ottivf jtidgemenc naturally right fprfa^cing b44 

frppiis 
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copies by degrees^ and advancing towards i btl- 
•ter pnftice^ as he gains more confidanoe in hios- 
fclf. . 

In his tranflation o( Virgil, written when hd was 
about twenty-one years old, may be ftill found the dd 
manner of cohrinuing the fenfe ungracefully from verib 
to verfe* 

" Then all tliofc 
** Who in the dark our fury did efcapc, 
<^ Beturning, know our borrowed arms, and ftiape, 
** And differing dialed : then their numbers fwell 
"And grow upon us ; firft ChofGebus fell 
** Before Mincr%Vs altar; next did bleed 
*• Juft Riplicus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
■■ in virtue, yet the gods his fiite decreed. 
*• Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
** Tlieir friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
•• Norconfecrated mitre, from the lame 
•* III &te could fave; my country's funeral flame 
** And Troy's cold afhes I atteft, and call 
•* 'I'o wimcfs for myfelf, that in their fall 
*' No foes, or death, nor danger I dedin'd, 
«« Did and dcfcr>''d no lei's, my fate to And**' 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained, and taught his followers the art of conclud- 
ing their fcnfe in coupleti ; which has perhaps been 
with rather too much coni'aiicy purfued. 

This partagc exhibits oiic of thofc triplets which are 
not irfrc(|uc4AL in this tirft cliay, but which it is Co be 
Xuppofcd his Hiaturcr judgement difapprovcd, hncc in 
his latter works Ko has tonally forborn thcin* 

His rli) mcs arc iuch as fecni found without ditficulc}% 
ty following the fcofc; and arc for the moil part as 

cxaa 
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tuft it leaft as thofe of other poets, though now 
and then th» reader is Ihifted off* with what he can 

* * O how transformed f 
" How mvch unlike that Hcftor, who returrCd 
"CaadinAchiUcs^fpoils! 

And again: 

*• From thence a thouiand leffcr ipocn fprung^ 
** Like petty princes from the &1I of Rpmt'' 

Smnetimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word 
^oo feeble to fuftain it : 

" Troy confounded &!Is 
•* From all her glories : if it might have flood 
*« By any power, by this right hand it^wV. 

*• — ^And though my outward ftate misfortune both 
'* Depreftthus low, it cannot reach my faith.** 

«« —Thus by his fraud and our own faith overcome, . 

*• A feigned tear dcflroys us, ^gainfl whom 

•• Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

*' Nor ten years conflid^ nor a thouiand fail.** 

He is tM very careful to vary the ends %f his ver- 
fes: in onepaffage the word die rhimes thre^ couplets 
in fix. 

Moft erf thefc petty faults are in his firfl produftionsj 
when he was Icfs iiilful, or at leafl Icfs dexterous in the 
ofe of words; and though they had been more frequent 
they could only have leiTencd the grace, not the ftrength 
of his compoiition. He is one of the writers that im- 
proved our tafte, and advanced our language, and 
whom we ought therefore to read with gitetitude, 
though, having done much, he left much to do. 

voL,iL G milton: 
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TH E Life of Milton has been already written in 
fo many forms^ and with fuch minute enquiry, 
that I might perhaps more properly have contented 
myielf with the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton's 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative was 
thought neceflary to the uniformity of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, dc- 
fcended ftom the proprietors of Mihon niir Thame in 
Oxfcrdlhire, one of whom forfeited his eftate in the 
times of York and Lancaftcr. WTiich fide he took I 
know not ; his defcendant inherited no veneration for the 
White Rofc. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forcft 
of Shotover, a zealous papift, who dilinhcritcd 
his fon, bocaufc he had forfaken the religion of his 
anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon difinhcrircd, had 
recourfe for his fupport to the profcfiion of a fcrivener. 

He 
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> a man eminent for his fkill in mufick *, many 
ompofitions being ftill to be found; and his re- 
n in his profeffion was fuch, that he grew rich, 
ired to an eftate. He had probably more \han 
»n literature^ as his fon addrefles him in one ^f 
ft elaborate Latin poems. He married a gen- 
an of the name of Caflon, a Welfli family, by 
he had two fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher 
idled the law, and adhered, as the law taught 

> the King's pany, for which he was awhile per- 
; but having, by his brother's intereit, obtained 
ion to live in quiet, he fupported himfeft'^fi) ho- 
ly by chamber-praftice, that (bon after the accef- 
King James, he was knighted and made a Judge; 
s conftitution being too weak for buiinefs, he re- 
efore any difreputable compliances became nc- 

lad likewife a daughter Anne, whom he married 
confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, who 
rom Shrewlbury, and rofe in the Crown-office to 
►ndary : by him Ihe had two fons, John and Ed- 
, who were educated by the poet, and from 

whom 

red fo eir.incnt as to rank among the Hrfl pra^ical com* 
Q his time. Philips, mentioned in the next pa^, fays, 

a co;T)|x>iition of his he was prefented by a PoliQi prince 
gold medal and chain. An anthem of his compoiiQg may 

in •* i he General Hiflory of the Science and Pradice of 
, 4to." 1776, vol. ill. page 369. 

a judge he was not eminent; not a fingle difhim of his U 
I in any report book of his time ; nor does his name appearj*- 
)ng thofe of the other judges to the allowance of Carter's^ 
her voiumc or two of contemporary reports. 
I from the latter of thcfc two pelfons alone, that wc derive 
Livulars of Mihoii's dt>mcilic mamiers, and thefc are cx- 
G 2 hibitod 
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whom is derived the only tuthentick tccoant of lii»do» 
meftic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father^s hocrfe, at 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreet, Dec. 9, 1608, be- 
tween fix and feven in the morning. His father 1^ 
pears to have been very felicitous about his educatioa; 
for he was inftrufted at firft by private tuiticm imdcr 
the care of Thomas Young, who was afterwards chap* 
lain to the Eng)iih merchants at Hamburgh ; and of 
whom we have reafon to think well, fince his (chcJar 
confidergd him as worthy of an epiftolary Eleg^y. 

He was then fent to St. PauPs Scool, under the ctrc 
of Mr. Gil^ ; and removed, in the beginning of his 

hibited in a life of him prefixed to a tranflation of hit *^ State Let* 
*' ten, 1694. i3ino." The twD peiibot abovcroentMKied ifcvt 
men of literature, and are noticed by Wood. Edward^ after biT« 
ing been a ilu/.cnt of Magdalen hall, Oxford, became tutor to the 
fon of Mr. John Evelyn, of Say*t coun, and after that to the ibos 
of fundf}' perfons of quality, and alfo to Ifabella, the daughter ol 
lord Arfingron, afterwards duchelt of Grafton ; hut at length be 
cook up t!te tndo %jt a writer and tmniUtor of booka for a liveb- 
hood. Amon^ ot!:rr works he compiled a Dictionar)*, entitled, ** A 
•« new Woild of Wo:ui," which, till the publication of Bailey's, 
■light be dceir.c.t t!.e bci'i '\:\ cut languai;c : he was alio the coo* 
tmuator of ''Sir I<it-li.:id BAcT* Chronicle'' to the rel^oration of 
Charles II. and. hivinw the ulc of the duke of Albemar!e*s p« 
pers, has related the occurrences of that gr^t event, bur in a way 
tliat gare gi^at uf!Liu'c to Mthnp Nicoiinn, who, uith hit ufual 
atpcriiy, adcrts that ambition a;:.l flatte.-^* carried him be^-ond 
tnith and hii c^py. He appears tn hive been a friend lu the ro) J 
Ljutc ; lut Ik I t (. :li'.r ;<ihn iiilitiiTcvl the political, thout^h not the 
rdip;iuui p:i!4..»;/ei ui 1«'.3 'inclc: he wrote •* Maronidci, or two 
•• \A*i/%3 nt \i.^ ! T'Viil'.'t-.; lilt.) hiirltfi^ue vcrfe," pan.phlct*, and 
inudn tlu: , » liif.. •! a * ninl at tliii diy, and ii thus d,:*.crtbcd 
by VV.K,J*j •• A tr.'.'A «.i \iry 1 xne piinoiplcs, atheiiiicul, rortakei 
••his wife and I'.n.^Ircn, makes no fTo»ilion for thcai." Athciu 
ad ouil. vi.U il« t : . 'j^ ct tcq. 

fl2wtcuub^ 
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£xteenth year^ to Chrift's College in Cambridge^ wlierr 
iie entered a fizar, Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently fkilled in the Latta 

tongue ; and he himfelf^ by annexing the dates to his 

fitft compoiitionsy a boaft of which the learned PoU^ 

^ian had given him an example, feems to commend 

^:he earline& <^ his own proficiency to the notice of 

pofterity. But the products of his vernal fertility have 

'^)een furpafled by many, and particularly by his con- 

lemporary Cowley. Of the powers of the miod it is 

xlifficiilt to form an eftimate : many have excelled Mil«* 

ton in their firft effays, who never rofe to works like 

Paradife Loji. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is fixteen, he 
tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 1 14 and 136, which 
he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but they raife 
no great expedtations : they would in any numerous 
fchool have obtained praife, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to h^ye been written in 
his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he had 
then read the Roman authors with very nice difcern- 
ment. I once heard Mr. Han^pton, the tranflator of* 
Polybius, remark what I think is true, that Milton 
was the firfl Englifhman who, after the revival of let- 
ters, wrote Latin verfes with ckffick elegance. If any - 
exceptions can be made, they are very few : Haddon and 
Afcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, however they 
may have fucceed^d in profe, no fooner attempt verfes 
than they provoke derifion. If we produced any thiqg 
worthy of notice before the elegies of Milton, it was 
perhaps Alabafter^s Roxana. ^ 

Of thefe exercifes which the rules of the Uriiverfity 
xequired, fome were publiflied by him in his maturer 
jcars. They had been undoubtedly applawidfcd \ ^ca 

G 3 x^.\^^ 
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they were (uch as few can perform : yet there is rea« 
ion to fufpe& that he was regarded in his college with 
BO great fondnefs. That he obtained no fellowihip is 
eertain ; but the unkindneis with which he was treatcfl 
was not merely negative. I am afhamed to relate what 
I fear is true, that Milton was one of the laft ihidents 
in either univerfity that fuffcred the publick indignity 
of corporal corredion. 

It was, in the violence of controverfial hoftility, ob^ 
je&ed to him, that he was expelled : this he fteadil|f 
denies^ and it was apparently not true ; but it fenns 
plain from his own verfes to D.udati^ that he had in- 
curred RuJUcaiion ; a temporary difpiiffion into the 
^untry, with perhaps the lofs of a term : 

Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamens alluit undi, 

Meque nee invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee anindiferum mihi cura rcvifcre Camum. 

Ncc duduip viilti mo laris angit amor. — 
Nee duri libet ufque roinas pcrfcrrc magiftri, 

Ccterique ingcnio non fubeunda meo. 
Si 6t hoc ixU'ium patrias adiiile penates, 

Et vacuum curit otia grata fequi, 
Non ego vcl fr*Jugi nomen fortcmvc recufo, 

Lattus ct tnil't conditione fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even kind- 
nefs and reverence can give to tjic term, vctiti Urn^ 
" a habitation from which he is excluded ;" or how 
txili can be othen^'ife interpreted. He declares yet 
flKVe, that he is weary of enduring tke threats of a rigo* 
mts majir^ and fomething tlje^ rvacb a icmfer Itkc his 
fMBciwrndirgo. What was more than threat was pro* 
btbly puniihmenr. This poem, which mentions his 
^b, proves likewife that it was not perpetual ; for it 
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ttmdudes with a refblution of rcniming fomc time to 
Cambridge. And it may be conjedured from the willing- 
fiefs with which he has perpetuated the memory of his 
exile, that its caufe was fuch as gave him no (hame. 

He took both the ufual degrees ; that of Batchelor 

xxi 1628, and that of Mailer in 1632 ; but he left the 

Vmiverfity with no kindnefs for its inftitution, alienated 

either by the injudicious feverity of his governors, or 

liis own captious per\'erfenefs. The caufe cannot now 

1^ known, but the effed appears in his writings. His 

idieme of education, infcribed to Harilih, fupeHedes 

lU academical inftruftion, being intended to comprife 

the whole time which men ufually fpend in literature, 

firom their entrance upon grammar, //// tbry prccsed^ as 

it is called^ mafters of arts.* And in his Difcourie an the 

lUelie/t Way to remove Hirelings out of the Church ^ he in- 

genioufly propoTes, that the profits of the lands forfeited 

hj the aS for fuperfiitious ujesj fbculd be applied to fuch 

academies ail c^er the landy where languages and arts niay 

ke taught together ; fo that ycuth may be at once brought 

»/, to a competency cf leamimf and an bonefl trade j by 

which means fuch of them as had the gift^ being enabled to 

fupport them/elves (^without tithes) by the latter, may, by 

the help cf the former y become zvortby preachers. 

One of his obje^ions to academical education, as it 
was then conducted, i:, that men deiigncd for orders 
in the Church were permitted te adt plays, writhing 
and unboning their c'e?gy Umtsto all the antick and difho* 
nefl gefiures ofTrincaics^ buffoons and b^wds,proJituiing 
ihcfbame of that minijhy u^hich they had, or were near 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and courtladies, tbiir grooms 
and mademcifelles '^. This 

• ThJi paflage, it may be fuppofcd, was a ccnfnre of the pra^ilicc 
^diSimf^ plays in tlic uoiYcrfities, of which the indanccs .11 c many. 

G 4 l\X 
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This is fufEciently peevifh in a man, who, wliea he 
mentions his exile from the college, relates, with great 
luxuriance, the compenfation which the plcaiiues of 
the theatre aftbrd him. Plays were therefore only cri- 
minal when they were acted by academicks. 

He went to the univcriity witli a dellgn of entering 
into the church, but in time altered his mind ; for he 
dcLLived, tliat whoever became a clergyman mud ^* fub- 
** fcribc Have, and take an oath withal, whicli, unlel) 
^^ he took with a confcieribe that could retch, he mi^ 
** (Iraight perjure himfclf. He thought it better to 
" prefer a blamclcfs lilence before the office of fpeak- 
" ing, bought and begun with fer\'itude and for- 
'* fwcaring." 

1 hefc exprtflTions arc, I fiad, applied to the fubfcrip- 
ticn of the Articles ; bur it fecms more probable that 
they relate to canonical obedience. I know not any 
of the Articles which feem to thwart his opinions : but 
the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or civil, 
raifed his indignation, 

1 iii» ur.willingntfs to c)|gage in the miniftrj', perhaps 
net yet advanced to a fettled refolution of declining it, 
appears in a letter to one of his friends, who had re- 
proved his fuipended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an inlatiable curiotity, and fintafiick 
luxur)' of various kn</A ledge. 1 o this he writes a cool 

In i;66 u.-vi :cpret'Ln:eiI Icfii.re queen MizaLcth in the lull of 
Cl.iiii vhui.h I 1 1... t, C)xfoid, by the Ichnlars thereof, the comcdjf 
oFKiicnun !vi ^icitc, writtiTn hy Richard tdAardi, n. alter of the 
loyat cha|x;l ctnIJicn ; anJ jt'ici ward*, before I'wf' jao^ci !• at Ti> 
nity ctitif^, Can:l tiogc, the comedy of Ignur^inui. And latex 
ih-^ii th;>T, vi/. in :6;0, \\jl% acted l>e fore tiic King and queen, in the 
ha!l «»f ^t. |i'h-i » 111 Oxr'o:d, a play entitled Love's Hofpitul, by 
the kh'> 411 oi it.«: college* 

and 
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^nd plaiiiible anfwer, in which he endeavours ta perfuade 
liini that the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defultory ftudy, but from the defire of obtaining more 
fitoefs for his taik; and that he goes on, not taking 
Ibougbt of Mag latCj fo ii give advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerfity, he retUrndd to his fa* 
dier, tfaenrefiding at Horton in Buckinghamshire^ with 
whom he lived five years ; in which time he is faid to 
kmve read all the Greek and Latin writers: With what 
linutations this Univ^rfality is to be underftood, who 
ihall inform us > 

It. might be fuppofed that he who re^d fo much 
ihould have done nothing elfe ; but Mihon found time 
fo write the Mafque c>f CmuSj which was prefented at 
Ludlow^ then the refidence of the Lord Prelident of 
Wales, in 1634; and had the honour of being afted 
by the Earl of Bridgcwater*s fons and daughter. The 
fiftion is derived from Homer's Grce * ; but we never 

can 

* It has nevertheleis its foundation in reality. The carl of Bridge- 
water being prcfidcnt of Wales in the year 1634, had his tcfidence 
at Ludlow caftic in Shropfliire^ at which time lord Brackly and Mr. 
EgertOQ hit fons» and lady Alice Egerton his daughter, pafling 
through a place called the Hay-wood foreft, or Haywood in Here* 
ioFdfhire, were benighted, and the lady for a fliort time Io(l : this 
acddetit being related to their father upon their arrival at his caftle, 
Miltoo, at the requeft of his friend Henry Lawes who taught muGc 
in the fiaroily, wrote this mafque. Lawes fet it to muGc, and it wa« 
toed on ^lichaelmaS night ; the two brothers, the young lady^ and 
Lawei himfelf. beating each a part in tlic repreientation. 

The lady Alice Egerton became afienv-ards the wife of the earl of 
Carbury, who at bis feat called Golden-grove, in CaenTianbenOiire, 
baiboted Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the Ufurpatiort. Annong 
the dolor's iermons is one on her death, in which her chara^er is 
finely pourtrayed. Her filler, lady Mary, was given in marriage to 
lord Herbert of Chcrbury. 

Vol. II, G i ^ 
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can rcfufe to any modem the liberty of borrowing (hxn 



Homer 



-a quo ecu fontc perenni 



Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur nquis. 

His next produftion was Lycidas, an elegy, written 
in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the fon of Sir 
John King, fecretary for Ireland in the time of Eliza* 
beth, James, and Charles. King was much a favou« 
rite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to do 
honour to his mcmor}'. Milton's acquaintance with 
the Italian writers may be difcovered by a mixture of 
longer and ihortcr verfcs, according to the rules of 
Tufcan poetry, and his malignity to the Church by 
fomc lines which are interpreted as threatening its ex- 
termination. 

He is fuppofcd about this time to have written his 
At cades ; for while he lived at Horton he ufcd fome« 
times to Ileal from his ftudies a few days, which he 
fpcnt at Harefield, the houfe of the countefs dowager 
of Derby, where the Arcades made part of a dramatick 
entenainmcnt. 

I le began now to grow weary of the country ; and 
had fome purpofc of taking chambers in the Inns of 
Couit, uhcn the death of his mother fct him nt liberty 
to travel, for which he obtained his father's confcnt, 
and Sir Iknry Wotton'^dircdioro, with the celebrated 

N'.)*;-. :thil.:!.«»i".p, Tr. Jo'-.nfon*? :\Cv\'\ r:, :»: it :lic fu ":Ii.»n ii derived 
fitMii lii-nci'* V I- 1, ii Mi.tv U i'i:.jti:i::t.iJ, iliat it wa* uihcr taken 
ir<iiti i!jt C'»'.i li* » I '" »)<.•»» I'i:rtaiju*, »;j uhjch, i:i.i!ci liic f'..:ionul 

ai'd M?c t'^i;....:i • r If :l:.i!;t;> LXj**tt J ..: ci rt;)i(>l#j- d. Hj:* 1jh!c 
If*:: ".A* jii:S i!»!o! .t i. mi; ua ii: r ! 1, .ml aKcr*. .luls at Oxtcid io 
iif^4, r:iw m:s)' )\.i: m vriii.h .Mj;:cu'i Lua:ui ivj* ur;:teu. 
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precept of prudfencc, / penfieri fireiti^ ed U vififeioUo ; 
^ thoughts clofe, and looks loofe/* 

In 1638 he left England, and went firft to Paris; 
Tvhcrc, by the favour of Lord ScudamcrCy he had the 
opportunity of vifiting Groiius, then refiding at the 
French conn as ambalTador from Chriftina of Sweden. 
From Paris he hafted into Italy, of which he had with 
particular diligence ftudied the language and literature : 
and, though he feems to have intended a very quick 
perambulation of the country, ftaid two months at 
Florence ; where he found his way into the academies, 
and produced his eompofitions with fuch applaufc as 
appears to have exahed him in his own opinion, and 
confirmed him in the hope, that, *' by labour and in- 
^ tenfe ftudy, which,** fays he, " I take to be my 
" portion in this life, joined with a ftrong propenfity 
** of nature," he might " leave fomething fo written 
** to after-times, as they fhould not willmgly let it 
" die/' ^ 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the ufual 
concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and fteady con- 
fidence in himfelf, perhaps not without fome con- 
tempt of others ; for fcarcely any man ever wrote fo 
much, and praifed fo few. Of his praife he was very 
frugal; as he fet its value high, and conlidered his 
mention of a name as a fecurity againft the wafte of 
dme, and a certain prefervation from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his 
merit wanted diftinftion. Carlo Dati prefcnted him 
with an encomiaftick infcription, in the tumid lapi- 
dary ftylc ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of which 
the firft fianza is only empty noifc ; the reft are per- 
haps too difTufc on common topicks : but the laft is 
ffMxml ^nd beautifulf 
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FfXMn Florence he went to Sienna, and from 
to Rome, where he was again received with kindneA 
by the Learned and the Great. Holftenius, the keeper 
of the Vatican Library, who had refided three yean it 
Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Barberini: and 
he, at a mulical entertainment , waieed for him at the 
door, and led him by the hand into the aflembly^. 
Here Sclvaggi praifed him in a diftich, and SalfiUi in 
a tctraftick : neither of them of much value. The 
Italians were gainers by this litcrar}' commerce ; for the 
encomiums with which Mihon repaid SalfiUi, thougli 
not fecurc againft a ilcrn grammarian, cum the balanoe 
indifputably in Milton's favour. 

Of thefe Italian tcftimonies, poor as they are, he 
was proud enough to publifh them l>cfore his poems ; 
though he fays, he cannot be rufpe(ftcd but to have 
known that they were faid non tam dcfe^ ^uamfufraft. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he (laid only two months; 
a time indeed fufficiiht, if he defircd only to ramble 
with an explainer of :rs antiquities, or to view palaces 
and count pictures; but certainly too ihort for the 
conieuiplar ion of learning, policy, sr manners. 

From Rome he palled on to Naples, in company of 
a hcrrnit ; a companion from whom little could be ex- 
peftcd, ycr to him Miltjnowedhisimrcduftionto Manfb 
marquts of \'illa, who had been before the patron of 

* l!( ri- it i« i-n:vc^ure<! \\\\\ Milton heard ljec>nor.i Baroai fiof. « 
lad) Ahoii. hi h.if hfiiumrcd u iih three Lat:n e)n;;ra;r.i. She and 
bet n o'.^cr Arliu .u t>t MjiUiu celebrated for hci beauty and ex- 
«|uiiiti: h.iiul f)'i ihc lute, ucn* liceiiitd the fmclt lin:;rrs iti the world. 
A vi»t iiiic of iMviiks in (>tick, Latin, Italian, French, and SpanUbt 
in praifc of Lermira, wai publifhedat Rome ; nnJ there is a fine eiH 
loi;iuiii on Iter in the Lifcoun lur la niutiqne il' Ilalie, prioced witk 
llie life nt .NLnlierln:. Vitie Ca\le« .Art. Baiusi. Geo, Uift. of tic 
Scicoce .'niJ Pi av tree cf MuCc, vcl. IV. pa^e m^6. 

i Taflb. 
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TaSb. Manfo was enough delighted with his accom- 
pltfimieiits to honour him with a fony diftich^ in which* 
be commends him for every thing but his religion ; and 
AGIton, in return^ addrefled ^im in a Latin poem, 
which muiif have raifed an high opinion of Engliih 
cl^;ance and literMure. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily and 
Greece ; but, hearing of the differences between the* 
king and parliament, he thought it proper to haften 
home, rather than pafs his life in foreign amufements 
while his countrymen were contending for their rights. 
He therefore came back to Rome, though the mer- 
chants informed him of plots laid againft him by the 
Jefoits, for the liberty of his converfations on religion. 
He had fenfe enough to judge that there was no danger, 
and therefore kept on his way, and afted as before, 
neither obtruding nor ftiunning controverfy. He had 
perhaps given fome offence by vifiting Galileo, then a 
prifbner in the Inquifition for philofophical herefy; 
and at Naples he was told by Manfo, that, by his de- 
clarations on religious queftions, he had excluded him- 
felf from fome diftjgctions which he Ihould othcrwifc 
have paid him. But fuch conduct, though it did not 
pleafe, was yet fufficiently fafe ; and Milton ftaid two 
months more at Rome, and went on to Florence with- 
out moleflation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and having fent away a coUeftion of 
muiick and other books, travelled to Geneva, which 
he probably confidered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 
Here he repofed, as in a congenial element, and be- 
came acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned profeffors of Divinity.* From 

Geneva 
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Geneva he pafled through France ; and casie 
after an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his firieMf 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is rcafonible to fup- 
pofe of great merit, fince he was thought by Miltoo 
worthy of a poem, intituled, Epitapbium Damdnis^ writ* 
ten with the common but childifh imitation of paftonl 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one Ruflel, 
ataylorin St. Bridc*s Church-yard, and undertook the 
education of John and Edward i'hilips, his filler's fons. 
Finding his rooms too little, he took a houfe and gar- 
den in Alderfgate-ftrett *, which was not thenib much 
out of the world as it is now ; and chofe his dwelling 
at the upper end of a paflagc, that he might avoid the 
noife of the ftreet. Here he received more boys, to 
be boarded and inflruAcd. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
with fbme degree of merriment on great promifes and 
fmall performance. On the man who haftcns home, be* 
caufe his countrj-mcn arc contending for their liberty^ 
and, when he reaches the fcenc of action, vapours away 
his patriot ifm in a private hoard ing-fchool. This is the 
period of his life from which all his biographers fecm 
inclined to ihrink. They are unwilling that Milton 

• Tbif it inacairacdy cxpreflcd : Pliilips and Dr. Newton afte? 

him, fay a garden houfc, i« e. a liouie lituarc in a garden, and «>l' 

which there were cfpecially in the north fuhurbs of London very manyv 

if noc few die. The term it technical, and Ircqucntly occurs in ttic 

Athen. and Faft. Oxon. The meaning; thereof' iray K- lu^Iected from 

icleThomat Famabe« the fui.ons lchooiir.i</:er, of whom the 

I t, chat he taught in Goldlinith*t Rcnti, \\\ I'ripp^egatc pa« 

nd Redcroft-ftrert, where were iar^^c ^ i:dc?ii and hiniU'ii.e 

lton*t houle in Jew in- ftreet wr.i a\U a i^ai Jcn-hou:e ; 

ecd moft of hit dMellingi •iter h > r.;:!ca;e:a in Ijondoiu 

Uiould 
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fcould be degraded to a fchool-mafter; but, fince it 
caonot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out 
that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo- 
tive was only zeal for the propagation of learning and 
virtue ; and all tell what they do not know to be true,, 
only to excufe an aft which no wife man will confider 
as in itfelf difgracefuL His father was alive ; his al» 
iowance was not ample ; and he fupplied its defici- 
ences by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the authors, 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate-ftreet, 
by youtb between ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age. 
Thofe who tell or receive thefe ftories ihould confider 
that nobody can be taught fafter than he can learn. 
The fpeed of the horfeman muft be limited by the 
power of his horfe. Every man, that has ever under- 
taken to inftruft others, can tell what flow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much patience it re- 
quires to recall vagrant inattention, to ftimulate Aug- 
gilh indifference, and to reftify abfurd mifapprehenfion. 

The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, was to teach 
ibmething more folid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phyfical 
fubje&s ; fuch as the Georgick, and aftronomical trea*- 
tifes of the ancients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which feems to have bufied many literary pro- 
jcftors of that age. Cowley, who had more means 
than Milton of knowing what was wanting to the em- 
bellifliments of life, formed the fame plan of educa- 
tion in his imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external na- 
ture, and the fcienc^s which that knowledge requires or 

includes. 
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includes^ are not the great or the frequoit bofineft taM 
the human mind. Whether we provide for aftion or 
converfation, whether we wiih to be ufeful or pleafii^s 
the iirft requifite is the religious and moral kxiowledg^ 
of right and wrong; the next is an acquaiMtnce wkk 
the hiftory of mankind, and with thoie examples whidB 
may be faid to embody truth, and prove by events tb^ 
reafonablenefs of opinions. Prudence and Juftice arc 
virtues, and excellences, of all times and of all places^ 
we are perpetually moralifts, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intcrcourfe with intclledhxal na-^ 
ture is neceffar)-; our fpecuhr ions upon matter arc vo- 
luntar}', and at Icifurc. Phyliologiral teaming is of fuck 
rare emergence, that one man may know another halF' 
his life without being able to eftimatc his Ikill in hydrof- 
taticks or aftronomy ; but his moral and prudential cha- 
rafter immediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, arc to be read at fchooh 
that fupply moft axioms of prudence, moft principles 
of moral truth, and moft marcriah for converfation ; and 
thcfc purpofcs are heft fervcd by poets, orators, and 
hiftorians. 

Let me not Imt cenfurci! for thi^ <^igrc(Iion as pedan- 
lick or paradoxical; fcjr if I have Milton againll me, 
I have Socrates on :ny rule. Ir was his labour to turn 
philofophv from the ftudv cf n.uure to fpeculations 
upon life; bi:t the innovari>r^ aH..:.! I oppofe ar^' turn- 
ing off attention from liK- m :;-:-.:rc. They feem to 
think, that we are place! h.:-: \ > wwcw rhe growth of 
plants, or the motiom of \\: r v:-. .--..imuj was ra- 
ther v»fopin:)n,tha' Ai..i: v.vr i'..i '. u- L.i::-. .'..is, how :o tl,^ 
gooil, an! avciil cv.l. 

* * 9 \ * ■ 
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Of inftitutions we may judge by their effeds. From 
this wonder-working academy, I do not know that 
there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
Wdge: its only genuine produdt, I believe, is a fmall 
Hiftory of* Poetry, written in Latin by his nephew 
liulips^ of which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
kevd. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe which he 

^Uidertook, he laboured with great diligence, there is 

*to reafon for doubting. One part of his method de- 

fcrvcs general imitation. He was careful to inftrudk his 

^liolars in religion. Every Sunday was Ipent upon 

^Heology^ of which he dictated a Ihort fyftem, gathered 

^cm the writers that were then falhionable in the Dutch 

^^vcrfities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard fludy and 
^pare diet; only now and then he allowed himfelf to pafs 
^ day of feftivity and indulgence with fome gay gentle- 
tuen of Gray's Inn* 

He now began to engage in the controverfies of the 
times, and lent his breath to blow the flames of conten* 
tion. In 1 641 he publilhed a tvcatKc of Reformation, 
in two books, againft the eftablilhed Church; being 
willing to help the Puritans, who were, he fays inferior 
$0 the Prelates in learning. 

Hall, biljiop of Norwich, had publiflied an Humble 
Kemonjlrance y in defence of Epifcopacy ; to which, in 
1641, fix minifters, of whofe names the firft letters 
made the celebrated word Smetlymnuus, gave their An- 
fwer. Of this Anfv/er a Confutation was attempted by 
the learned UJher ; and to the Confutation Milton pub- 
lilhed a Reply, intituled, Of Prelatical Epifcopacy, and 
tobether it may be deduced from the ApofloHcal Times, by 
irirtue rf thofe tejlimonies which are alk^d to that pur^ 
Vol.il H fo/e 
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pofeinform late treatlfeSj one whereof goes under tbi 
of James Lord Bijbop of Ar^usgb. 

I have tranfcribed this title, to (hew, by hi 

temptuous mention of Ulhcr, that he had now ad 

the puritanical favagenefs of manners. Hi^ next 

was, ^be Reafon of Church Government urged i 

Trelaey^ by Mr. John Milton^ 1 641. In this be 

difcovers, not with oftentatious cxuhation, bu 

calm confidence, his high opinion of his own p< 

and promifcs to undertake fomething, he yet 

not what, that may be of ufe and honour to his 

tr)% " This,'* fays he^ " is not to be obtaini 

** by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit thft c 

** rich with all utterance and knowledge, and fet 

•* his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his a] 

** touch and purify the lips of whom he plcale! 

** this muft be added, induftrious and fclctt r< 

•* fteady obfer\'ation, and inlight into all fcen 

** generous arts and affairs ; till which in fome n 

** be compaft, I refufc not to fuftain this cxpc(!:l 

From a promife like this, at once fcrv id, pious, 

tional, might be expetfted the Pdrud'fe Lojl. 

He publiihcd the fame year two more pan: 
upon the fame queftion. To one of his antaj 
who affirms that he was vcmiteJ out of the univer 
anfwers, in general terms ; ** The Fellows 
** College wherein I fpcnt fome year*?, at my \ 
** after I had takeh two degrees, as the ma; 
•* fignificd many times how much better it woi 
•* tent them that 1 Ihould ftay. — As for the t: 
** approbation or diflikc of thiit place, as n< 
. ** that I Ihould eftcem or dilei\ecm myfelf the r 
' •* that, too Umplc is the anfwercr, if he thin) 
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" tain with me. Of fmall praftice were the phyfician 

" who could not judge, by what Ihe and her fiftcr havfc 

*' of long time vomited, that the worferftuffiheftrongly 

" keeps in her ftomach, but the better fhe is eVet 

** kecking at, and is queafy ; ihe Vomits now out of 

" iicknefs ; but before it will be well With hcf, (he 

*' muft vomit with ftrong phyfick. The univerfity, in 

** the time of her better health, and my younger judge- 

** ment, I never greatly admired, but now much lefs.** 

This is fiirely the language of a man who thiftks 

^Hat he has been injured. He proceeds to defcribe the? 

^ourfe of his condudt, and the train of his thoughts ; 

^^d, becaufe he has been fufpedted of incontinence, 

Stves an account of his own purity : " That if I be 

** juftly charged," fays he, " with this crime, it may 

** come Upon me with tenfold fliame.*' ' 

The ftyle of his piece is rough, and fuch perh:lp$ 
>^as that of his antagonift. This roughnefs he juftifies, 
^y great examples, in a long digreflion* Sometimes 
he tries to be humourous : ^* Left I Ihould take hitil 
•* for fome chaplain in hand, fom'e fquire of the body 
•* to his prelate, one who ferves not at the altar only 
•* but at the Court-cupboard, he will beftow on us a 
** pretty model of himfelf ; and fets me out half a 
*^ dozen ptilical mottos, wherever he had them, hop- 
" ping Ihort in the raeafure of convulfion fitsj in 
^* which labour the agony of his wit having fcaped 
*' narrowly, inftead of well fized periods, he greets US 
** with a quantity of thumb-ring pofies. — And thus 
f* ends this feftion, or rather diflcdion of himfelf.'* 
Such is the controvcriial merriment of Milton; hi5 
gloomy feriouihefs is yet more oftenfive. Such is his 
msdignitVy fifai hell grows darker at kii frown. 

H 2 His 
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His father, after Reading was taken by . fixf 
to refide in his houfe ; and his fchooi x^ifisd. A* 
WTiitfuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married Ifo- 
ry, the daughter of Mr, Powel, a j\iftice of the peace 
m Oxfordfhire. He brought her to town with hini# 
and expeded all the advantages of a conjugal lifep 
The lady, however, Teems not much to have dclightBiA 
in the pleafurcs of fpare diet and hard ftudy ; for, &» 
Philips relates, '^ having for a month led a phik>(bphicr 
•* life, after having l>ecn ufcd at home to a great houlc^ 
/* and much company and joviality, her friends, poffibl^T 
^ by her own delire, made earned luit to have her com^ 
'^ pany the remaining part of the fummer ; which w«s 
** granted, upon a promifc of her return at hH^ 
^ chielmas." 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs his wife : he 
purfued his ftudies ; and now and then vifited the Lady 
Margaret Leigh, \shom he has mentioned in one oT 
his fonncts. At laft Michaelmas arrived ; but the Ladf 
had no inclination to return to the fuUcn gloom of her 
huiband's habitaiion, and therefore vcr)' willingly for- 
got her promifc. Ho fent her a letter, hue had no 
anfwer ; he fent more with the feme fuccefs. It could 
be alleged that letters mifcarr}-; he therefore dif* 
patched a mcfTcnger, being by this time too angry 
to go himfelf. His melfenger was fent back with 
fome contempt. The family of the Lady were Ca-* 
valien. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own n>erit wts like 
MiltOD^s, Icfs provocation than this mjght have rmifed 
▼iolent refentment. Milton foon determined to repu- 
diate her for difobcdicnce ; and, being one ef thofe 
who could eafily find argumcnu to julUfy inclination^ 

pub- 
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fubliflied^in 1644) Toe Doilrine and DifcipUne cfDi^ 
wee; which was followed by The Judgement of Mar ^ 
iin Bacer, concerning Divorce ; and the next year, his 
TetrachordoA, Expojitions npon the four chief Places cf 
Scripture wbich treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be expefted, 

hj the cfergy, who, then holding their famous aflem- 

Wy at Weftminftcr, procured that the author Ihould 

^ called before the Lords ; ^* but that Houfe/' fays 

^ood, '* whether approvii^^g the doftrine, or not 

'* lavpuring his accufers, did foon difmifs him*" 

There feems not to have been i^uch written againft 
Um, nor any thing by any wjriter pf eminence. The 
^tuagonift that appeared is ftyled by him, a Serving 
Wti turned Solicitor. Howel in his letters mentions the 
lew do&rine with contempt ; and it was, I fyppofe, 
liought more worthy of derifion than of confutation* 
He complains of this negleft in two fonnets^ of whicli 
rhc firft is contemptible, and the fecond not excelleni:. 

From this time it is obferved that he became ao 
enemy to the Prefbyterians, whom he had favoured 
before^ He that changes his party by his humour, is 
not more virtuous than he that changes it by his in* 
tcreft ; he loves himfelf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
was not an unrefifting fufFerer of injuries ; jmd perceiv- 
ing that he had begun to put his dodtrine in pradlicc, 
by courting a young woman of great accompliihments, 
the daughter of one Doftor Davis,, who was however 
not ready to comply, they refolved to endeavour a re- 
union. He went fometimes to the houfe of one Black- 
borough, his relation, in the lane of St. Martin*s-le- 
(jrand, and at one of his ufual vifits was furprifed to 

H 3 fw 
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fe? his wife come from another room, and implore far- 
givenefs on her knees. He refilled her intreacies fol* 
a while; ** but partly," fays Philips, ** his own gc- 
^* ncrous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than 
** to perfcvcrance in anger or revenge, and partly tKc 
** ftrong interceflion of friends on both fides, foori 
** brought him to an acl (^f onlivlon and a firm league 
** of peace." It were injur'uius to omit, that Miltoci 
aftenvards received her father and her brothers in his 
own houfe, when they were diftrclicd, with other 
Royal ills. 

He publifhed about the fame time liis Aricp^i^ifica^ 
a Speech of Mr. John Milton /> tie iib^U) of unlutnjtii 
Printing. The danger of fuch unbounded libertv, ami 
the danger of bounding it, h.ive proiluccd a problem 
in the fcicnce o( Government, uhijh human under- 
(landing feems hitherto unable to folve. If nothing 
may be publillud but what civil authority ihall have 
previoufly approved, puv.^r mull always Ix: the (land- 
ard of truth; "if every dreamer of innovations may 
propagate his projccls, there can Ik' no llrrlcment; if 
every murmurer at governiuent may diftufc difcontent^ 
there can be no peac* ; and if c\\r\ Uvptick in the- 
ology may teach his follies, there can be no religion. 
The remedy againll thcfe ev iU ii to pur.ilh rl\e authors; 
for it is yet allowed that every lociety may punifh, 
though not prevent, the pubruation of opinions^ 
which that UH:it.ty Ihall think |Hrrnici»»us ; but this pu- 
niihment, though it may crulh the author, proniotei 
the boi)k ; and it feems not more reafonable to leave 
the right of printing unreftrained, iKxaufc writers nuy 
bg afuTwardi ccufurcd, than it would \k to iLep with 

Uoun 
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3rs unbolted, becaufc by our laws we can hang a 
ef. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 
^ftic, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 
About this time (1645) a coUeftion of his Latin and 
kglifh poems appeared, in which the Allegro and 
nferofoy with fome others, were firft publifhed. 
He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for the re- 
ption of fcholars ; but the numerous relations of his 
fe, to whom he generoufly granted refuge for a 
iiile, occupied his rooms. In rime, however, they . 
:nt away ; " and the houfe again," fays Philips, 
now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, though 
the acceflion of fcholars was not great. Poffi- 
bly his having proceeded fo far in the education of 
youth, may have been the occafion of his adverfaries 
calling him pedagogue and fchool-mafter ; whereas 
it is well known he never fet up for a publick fchool, 
to teach all the young fry of a parifli ; but only was 
willing to impart his learning and knowledge to 
' relations, and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
' intimate friends ; and that neither his writings nor 
' his way of teaching favoured in the lead of pc- 
' dantry." 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew extenuate what 
annot be denied, and what might be confelTed with- 
ut difgrace. Milton was not a man who could be- 
omc mean by a mean employment. This, however, 
lis warmeft friends fecm not to have found ; they there- 
ore fliift and palliate. He did not fell literature to all 
omers at an open fhop ; he was a chamber-milliner, 
Jid meafured his commodities to his friends. 

H 4 Philips, 
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Philips^ evidently impatient of viewing him indli) 
ftate of degradation, tells us that it was not long cov^ 
tinucd ; and, to raife his charader again, has t mivdl 
to inveft him with military fplendour : ^^ He ia mixftm 
^' miftaken/' he fays, *^ if there was not about thidV 
'^ time a dcfign of making him an adjutant-general bm 
•* Sir William Waller's army. But the new-nx>deUin^ 
** of the army proved an obftrudtion to the defign.** 
An event cannot be fet at a much greater diftance 
by having been only deftgnedj ahcui fome time^ if a \ 
he not much mifiaken. Milton (hall be a pedagogue : 
longer ; for, if Philips be not much miilaken^ fixne^ 
body at fome timedeligned him for a foldicr. 

About the time that the army was new-moddled 
(1645) he removed to a fmallcr houfe in HolbouQ^ 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fietds* 
He is not known to have publilhed any thii^ altct* 
wards till the King's death, when, finding Jiis mur- 
derers condemned by the Prelbyterians, he wrote % 
treatife to juflify it, and to compofc the minds 0/ the 
fcofh. 

He made fome Remarks en the Articles of feact hi* 
bet:^ ec.'J Onf^f:d and the Irijh Rebels. While he con- 
tented hiinfclf to write, he perhaps did only what hit 
confcience dilated ; and if he did not very vigilantly 
watch the influci.cc of his own paflions, and the gra- 
dual prevalence of opinions, nrft willingly admitted 
an! •^Sw'n halMUilly indulged; if objeftions, by being 
overiooked, w^rc forgoticn, and defire fupcrinduced 
cor.vLih^.: ; he yet fnarcd only the common wcaknefs of 
m.inkind, anJ mi^hr be no Icl's fincere than his oppo- 
nent*. But as fu.tion fcldom leaves a man honefl, 
however it might find him, Milton is fupeded of hav- 
ing 
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0^ interpolated the book called Icon Bafiliie, which 
the Council of State, to whom he was now made Latin 
fecrttary, employed him tp cenfure, by inferting z 
prayer taken from Sidnej^s Arcadia^ and imputing it tQ 
the King ; whom he charges, in his Ictmoclaftes^ witl| 
the uie .of this prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the 
ildeoent language with which profperity had embokU 
:Osed the advocates for rebellion to infult all that is ve« 
liable or great : *' Who would have imagined fo lit-? 

* tic fJear in him of the true allrfeeing Deity— as im? 
^ niediately before his deatl}, to pop into the hands of 
^ the grave biihop that attended him, as a fpecial r&r 
^ Kque of his iaintjy cxercifcs, a prayer ftolen w<»:dfar 
^ word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying 

♦ to a heathen god ?•' 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon oa 
tl)e icaffbld the regicides tpok away, fo that they were 
■t kafi the publi&ers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch, 
who had examined the queition with great care^ was 
inclined to think them the forgers. The ule of it by 
adapution was innocent ; and they who could fi> noi** 
61y cenfure it, with a little extenfion of their malice 
OHild contrive what they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now iheltered in 
Holland, employed S^lmaiius, profeflbr of Polite 
Learning at Leyden, to write a defence of his father 
pnd of monarchy ; and, to excite his induffary, gave 
him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobufes, Salmafii|s 
iras a man of ikill in languages, knowledge of antiT 
quity^ and fagacity of emendatory criticifniji aUnoft 
exceeding all hope of himian attainment ; and having, 
by excefCve praifes, been confirmed in great confidence 
of himfe}f, though he probably had not much confi< 

dcrcd 
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dered the principles of fociet}- or the rights of govcr 
mcnt, undertook the employment without diftnift c::^ 
his own qualiiications ; and^ as his expedition in ^r.-^* 
ing was wonderful, in 1649 publiflial Defer -h Re^is^ 

To this Milton was required to write n lurScient ai»— 
fwer; which he performed (1651) in lucii a manner* 
that Hobbes declared himfelf unal)le to decide whofir 
language was beft, or whofe arguments were worft. Ir» 
my opinion, Milton's periods arc linoorher, neater, 
and more pointeil ; but he delights himlcltwith teaz 
ing his advcrfary as much a^ with confuting him. He 
makes a fooliih alluficn of Salmalius, w aofe dodbine 
he confidcTs as fervile and unmanly, to the ftream of 
Salmacis^ which whoever entered left half his virility 
behind him. Salmafius was a Frenchman, and was 
unhappily, married to a fcold. 7// es GaLu^^ fays Mil* 
ton, //, ut alunty nimium galUnaceus. But his fupreme 
plcailire is to ux his advcrfary, fo renowned for criti- 
dfin, with vitious Latin. He opens his book with, 
telling that he has ufcd Ferjina, which, according to 
Milton, fignifies only a Maji, in a fenfc not known to 
the Romans, by applying it as wc apply Pcr/cn. But 
as Nemelis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
that he has enforced the charge of a folecifm by an ex- 
preflion in itfelf grolly folcciilical, when, for one of 
thofe fuppofed blunders, he fays, as /ur, ami I think 
feme one before him, has remarked, f repine te gram* 
flM^i/fir /if'^ vapulandum. From vapulo, \shich has a 
paffivc fenfc, vapulandus can never be derived. Na 
man forgets his original trade : the rights of nations, 
and of kings, link into queftions of grammar^ if gram^ 
mirians difcufs them. 

Miltoa 
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lilton when he undertook this anfwer was weak o£> 
y', and dim of fight ; but his will was forward^ and 
t was wanting of health was fupplied by zeal. He 

rewarded with a thoufand pbunds^^ and his book 
much read ; for paradox, recommended by fpirit 

elegance, eafily gains attention ; and he who told 
y man that he was equal to his King, could hardlj 
t an audience. 

'hat the performance of Salmafius was not difperfed 
I equal rapidity, or read with equal eagernefe, 
cry credible. He taught only the ftale dodtrine o( 
lorit}^, and the unpleafing duty of fubmiflion ; and 
lad been fo long not only the monarch but the ty- 

of literature, that almoft all mankind were dc- 
ted to find him defied and infulted by a new name^, 
yet confidered as any one's rivaL If ChriHina, as 
lid, commended the Defence of the People j her pur- 
j mud be to torment Salmafius, who was then at 
Court ; for neither her civil ftation nor her natural 
rafter could difpofe her to favour the doftrine, who 
by birth a queen, and by temper defpotick. 
!Tiat Salmafius was, from the appearance of Mil-- 
s book, treated with negleft, there is not mucl^ 
3f ; but to a man fo long accuftomed to admiration, 
tie praife of his antagonift would be fufficiently of* 
ive, and might incline him to leave Sweden, from 
ch, however, he was difmiffed, riot with any mark 
ontempt, but with a train of attendance fcarce lef^ 
1 regal. 

Ic prepared a reply, which, left as it was imper- 
, was publifhed by his fon in the year of the Re- 
ration. In the beginning, being probably moft in 
;i for his Latinity, he endeavours to defend his qfc 

of 
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of the word ferfonai but, if I remember right, 
mifib a better authority than any that he has fbun^ft 
€bat of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

— <^id agis cum dira & foedior omni 
Criroine Pirfina eft ? 

At Salmafius reproached Milton with loiing his eyc^ 
in the quarrel, Milton delighted himfclf with the be- 
lief that he had (hortcncd Salmalius*s life, and botlm 
perhaps with more malignity than rcafon. Salmafiiw- 
died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and as controvertifts 
are commonly faid to be killed by their laft difpute^ 
Milton was flattered with the credit of dcilroying hinu 

Cromwell had now di(mifled the parliament by the 
authority of which he had deftroyed monarchy, and 
commenced monarch himfclf, under the title of pro- 
teAor, but with kingly and more than kingly power. 
That his authority was lawful, never was pretended ; 
be himfelf founded his right only in neceflfity ; but 
Milton, having now tailed the honey of publick em* 
ployment, would not return to hunger and philofophy^ 
but, continuing to exercife his office under a manifeft 
ufurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty which 
he had defended. Nothing can be more juft than that 
rebellion fhould end in flavcry ; that he, who had juf- 
tified the murder of his king, for fome aAs which to 
him feemcd unlawful, (lioulJ now fell his fcrviccs, and 
his flattericrs, to a tyrant, of \\hom it was evident that 
be could do notliirig lawful. 

He had now been bKml for fome years; but his vi- 
gour of Iiucllcct 'Aas fjch, thnt he uas not difablcd ta 
difchar«^;c his oifiCv: of Latin Iccrctary, or continue his 
COQtrovciiics. I Us rniivJ was too eager to be divcacd^ 
and too llrong to be fubJixvi. 
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It this time his firfl wife died in chUdbed^ hay^ 

him three daughters. As he probably did aoc 
ove her, he did not long continue the appear-- 

lamenting her ; but after a Ihort time married 
ne, the daughter of one captain Woodcock of 
;y; a woman doubtlefs educated in opinions 

own« She died within a year, of childbirth, 
* diflemper that followed it ; and her hufband 
d her memory with a p^r fonnet* 
6rft Reply to Milton's Dtfenfio Pofuli was pub- 
n 1651, called apologia fro Rege &f P^lo An* 

contra Johannis Polypragnidtici {alias AClfom) 
em defiru3ivam Regis &f Populi. Of this the 
was not known; but Milton and his nephew 
, under whofe name he publiihed an anfwer i^ 
onefbed by him, that it might be called hit 
nputed it to Braiphal ; and, knowing him no 
:o regicides, thought themfekes at liberty ta 
m as if they had known what they only fuf« 

year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad Calum^ 

the author was Peter du Moulin, who was af- 

\ prebendary of Canterbury ; but Moms, or 

I French minifter, having the care of its pub* 

was treated as the writer by Milton in his 

Secundcy and oven^helmed by fuch violence 

tive, than he began to Ihrink under the tem* 

d gave his perfecutors the means of knowing 

author. Du Moulin was now in great dan* 

t Milton's pride operated againft his malignity; 

1 he and his friends were more willing that Du 

ihould efcape than that he Ihould be convided 

ike. 
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In this fecond Defence he (hews that his eloquence 
h not merely fatirical ; the rudenefs of his invcdivc is 
equally by the groffnefs of his flattery, " Deferimur, 
•* Croniuelle, tu folis fupercs, ad te fumma noftrarum 
** rerum rediit, in tc folo confiftit, infuperabili tu« 
** virtuti cedimus cunfti, ncminc vcl obloquentc, niti 
** qui acquales ina?qualis ipfe honorcs fibi quserit, aut 
** digniori conccflbs invidct, aut non intelligit nihil 
** cfle in focietate hominum magis vcl Deo gratum, 
•* vel rationi confentaneum, cflc in civitate nihil sequius, 
•** utilius, quam potiri rerum dignifTimum. Eum tc 
•* agnofcunt omnes, Cromuclle, ca tu civis maximus 
*^ et * glorioliflimus, dux publici coniilii, exercitum 
•* fortiflimorum imperator, pater patrix geflifti. Sic 
*** tu fpontanca bonorum omnium et animitus mifli 
** voce falutaris." 

Csefar, when he aflumcd the perpetual didarorlhip, 
Tiad not more fenilc or more elegant flattery. A tranl- 
lation may fliew its fcrvility ; but its elegance is lcf$ 
attainable. Having expofcd the unflcilfulncfs or felf* 
iflinefs of the former government, ** We were left,** 
fays Milton, ** to ourfclves : ** the whole muional in- 
** tcreft fell into your hands, and fubiifls only in your 
** abilities. To your virtue, overpowering and reJift* 
•* lefs, every man gives way, except lome who, without 
•* equal qualifications, ufpire to equal honours, who 
** envy the diftinctions of merit greater tlian their own, 
'* or who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of 
** human focieiy nothing is more pleafing to God, or 
** more agreeable to realun, than that the higheft mind 

• It mny be dor.bccd whether iL^i^/^jK^uf |>c here ufcd with Mil- 
toiu tK)a;'!r«l pviniy. AVi ^^tfnejj is an tfyjn^mi thng ; h«: ^r ^ 
t^fm u Cv»u»ii.ualy a bra^mfi^ ai in mUt iLfiujki. Oiig. Mit. 

6 «' ihould 
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** ihould have the fovereign power. Such, Sir, are 
** you by general confeflion ; fuch arc the things ^- 
** chieved by you, the greateft and moft glorious of our 
*^ countrymen, the direftor of our publick councils, 
" the leader of uonconquered armies, the father of your 
*^ country ; for by that title does every good man 
** hail you, with fincere and voluntary praife/' 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, 
he found leifure to defend himfelf. He undertook his 
own vindication againft More, whom he declares in 
his title to be juftly called the author of the Regit &wi- 
^uinis clamor. In this there is no want of vehemence 
or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted wiu 
** Morus es ? an Momus ? an uterque idem eft ?*' H« 
then remembers that Morus is Latin for a Mulbcrry- 
tictj and hints at the known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quae poft nigra talit Moms. 

With this piece ended his controverfies : and he 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private ftudies 
and his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Proteftor he is fuppofed to have 
written the Declaration of the reafons for a war with 
Spain, His agency was confidered as of great im- 
portance ; for when a treaty with Sweden was artfully 
fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. 
Milton's indifpofition ; and the Swcdilh agent was pro- 
voked to exprefs his wonder, that only one man in 
England could write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-feven years old, and feeing him- 
felf difencumbered from external interruptions, he 
feems to have recollected his former purpofcs, and to 
have refumed three great works which he had planned 

for 
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for his future emplcfTmenc : an epick poem^ the hiT^ 
tory of his country^ and a di&ionary of the Litift 
toDgue. 

Tocolleft a didionary, feems a tirork bf all oihefl 
leaft pradicable in a ftate of biindnefs, becauie it de* 
pends upon perpetual and minute tnfpefkion and coUa« 
tion. Nor would Milton probably have begim it, af« 
ter he had loft his eyes ; but, having had it ahvayi 
before him^ he continued it, fays Philips, almc/l t§ bit 
dying'Jayi but iht papers were fo di/compojed mm J deficini^ 
ibai they could not be fitted for the prejs. The cooh 
pilers of the Latin di£kionary, printed at Cambridgei 
had the ufe of thofe colle£lions in three folios ; bui 
what was their fsite afterguards is not known ^. 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confulted by other eyes, is not eafy^ 
nor poflfible, but with more fkilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained ; and it was probably 
the difficulty of confulting and comparing that ftopped 
Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; a period at which 

* The Cambridge Di^ionan'f pubiillied in \io. 169% it no otM 
than a copy* with fome finalladditiori, of that of I>r. Adam Littlcloo 
in 168;, by iundry perloni, of whom, though thc:r oaniet arccoft* 
ccaledy there if great realon to coojcdture that Milton's nephew^ 
Edward Philips, is one ; for it is cxprefsly faid l>y U ood, {aflit 
▼0I. I. p* 166, that Milton*s ** Thefaurus*' came to his haods , tod 
it is aflertcd in the preface thereto, that the editors thereof had 
the \tie of three Urge foliM in manuicript, coiicwted and digcftcd 
into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pcv* 
face abovcmcntioned, and a large part of the title ot the ** Cam- 
** bridge Di^iunar)-/* have been incorporated and punted with ihe 
fuhfequent editions of •« Littleton*s Diciionary,** till thatof I7){« 
Vid. 6iogr. Brit. 198; in not. So that for anght that appears to 
itii owtrary, l^ipi waa the lafl poffdTor of MiltoA't MS. 

I flffiifft 
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ffaifs were not yet very intricate, nor authors very nu- 
nerous. 

For the fubjeft of his epick poem, after much de- 
iberation, long chujingy and beginning late, he fixed upon 
ParaJife Loft; a defign fo comprehenfive, that it could 
>e juftified only by fuccefs. He had once defigned to 
:rclebrate King Arthur, as he hints in his verfes to 
Manfus;^but Arthur was referved, fays Fenton, to 
another dejiiny *. 

It appears, by fome Iketches of poetical projects 
left in manufcript, and to be feen in a library at Cam- 
bridge, that he had digefted his thoughts on this fub- 
jcdtinto oneof thofe wild dramas which were anciently 
csdled Myfteries ; and Philips had feen what he terms 
>art of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten lines of 
Satan's addrefs to the Sun. Thefe myfteries confift of 
allegorical perfons ; fuch as Jujlice, Mercy, Faith. Of 
the tragedy or myftery of Paradife Lojl there are two 
plans: 

The Perfons* The Perfons. 

fichacl. Mofes. 

Ihorus of Angels. Divine Jufticc, Wifdom, 
leavenly Love. Heavenly Love, 

-ucifer. The Evening Star, Hef- 
idam, 1 with the penis. 

Ivc, J Serpent. Chorus of Angels. 

)<mfciencc. Lucifer. 

)eath. Adam. 

« 
♦ i. c. to be the fubjcAof an heroic poem, written by Sir Richard 
Mackmore. 
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Labour, ^ ^ Evc. 

Sicknefs, / Confciencc. 

Difcontent, ( j^^^^ Labour. 

Ignorance, I * ^ Sickncfs, 

with others; j ' Difcontent, 

Faith, ^ Ignorance, } Muici. 

Hope. Fear, 

Charity* Death ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 

. Faradife Loft. 
The Pcrfons. 
Mofes, wfoXoyt^fif recounting how he aflumed hit 
true body ; that it corrupts not, becaufe it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch and 
Elijah ; belides the purity of the place, that ceruin 
pure winds, dews, and clouds, prefervc it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the light of God ; tells, 
they cannot fee Adam in the llatc of innocence, by 
reafon of their iin. 

ju ice, 1 j^^3fjjjg ^i^^j fliould become of man. 

Chorus of Angels fmging a hymn of the Creation. 

ACT II. 
Heavenly Love. 
•Evening Star. 
Chorus ling the marriage-fong, and defcribe Paradiic* 

ACT III. 
Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifcr*s rebellion 
and fall. 
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A C T IV. 
Adam, 1 fji^ 
Eve, J 

Confcience cites them to God's examinatloiL 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lo(L 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Pafadifc. 

prefented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, 1 

Famine, Peftilence, Sicknefs, Dif* [ Mutes. 

content. Ignorance, Fear, Death, J 
To whom he gives their names. Likewife Winter, 

Heat, Tempcft, &c. 
Faith, 1 

Hope, [ comfort him and inftrud him. 
Charity, J 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firft defign, which could have pro- 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
Iketch feems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed : 
The angel Gabriel, either defcending or entering ; 
Ihewing, lince this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on eanh as in heaven; defcribes Paradife. 
Next, the Chorus, Ihewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch in Paradife, after Lucifer's rebel- 
lion, by command from God ; and withal expreifing 
his deilre to fee and know more concerning this ex* 
c^ent new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by 
his name fignlfying a prince of power, tracing Para- 
dife with a more free office, pafles by the ftation of 
the Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he 
knew of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love 

I z %s^ 
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and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after hif 
overthrow bemoans himfelf, iJrcks revenge on maor 
The Chorus prepare rcfiftance at his firft approach. 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, he 
departs : whereat the Chorus (ings of the battle and 
vi^ory in heaven, ag^inft him and his accomplices : 
as before, after the firft aft, was fung a hymn of the 
creation^ Here ag^in may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infuking in what he had done to the deftru£tion of 
man. Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
feduced by the Serpent, appears confufcdly covered 
with leaves. Confcience, in a fhape, accufes him; 
Juftice cites him to the place whither Jehovah called 
for him. In the mean while, the Chorus entertains 
the ft age, and is informed by fomc angel the manner of 
the Fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall ; Adam 
then and Eve return ; accufc one another ; but cfpeci- 
ally Adan\ lays the blame to his wife ; is ftubborn in 
his ofTencc. Juftice appears, rcafons with him, con- 
vinces him. The Chorus admonifhcth Adam, and 
bids him beware Lucifer's example of iinpcnircnce. 
The angel is fcnt to banifh them out of Paradife ; but 
before caufes to pafs before his eyes, in ftiapcs, a mafk 
of all the evils of this life and world. He is humbled, 
relents, dcfpairs; at laft appears Mercy, comforts him, 
promifes the Mefliah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; inftrufts him; he repents, gives God the 
glor\', fubmits to his penalty* The Chorus briefly 
concludes. Compare thi> with the former draught. 

Thefe are very imperfeft rudiments of Paradije LdJIi 
but it is pleafant to lie great works in their (eminal 
ftatc, pregnant witli latent poffibilities of excellence ; 
nor could there be any more delightful enteruinmenc 

thaa 
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tban to trace their gradual growth and expanfioDy and 
to obferve how they are fometimes fuddenly advanced 
by accidental hints, and" fometimes flowly improved 
by fteady meditation. 

Invention is almoft the only literary labour which 
blindnefs cannot obftruft, and therefore he naturally 
(blaced his folitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and 
the melody of his numbers. He had done what \i6 
knew to be neceflarily previous to poetical excellence ; 
he had made himfelf acquainted with y?/«r^ iir/i ^nrf 
affairs^ his comprehenfion was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory ftored w^tb itttellefhiat 
treafures. He was fkilfiil in many languages, aud ha^ 
by reading and compofition attained the full maflery 
of his own. He would have wanted little help from 
books, had he retained the power of perufing them. 

But while his greater defigns were advancing, hav- 
ing now, like many other authors, #ught the love of 
{mblication, he amufed himfelf, as he could, with 
ittle produftions. He fent to the prefs (1658) a ma^ 
Aufcript of Raleigh, called the Cabinet Council i and 
next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, by 
a Treatife of Civil Pozver in Ecclefiajiical Cafes j and the 
Means of removing Hirelings out of the Churchy 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was conftrained to 
refign : the fyftem of extemporary government, which 
had been held togesher only by force, naturally fell 
into fragments when that force was taken away ; and 
Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger. But 
he had ftill hope of doing fomething. He wrote let* 
ters, which Toland has publiflied, to fuch men as he 
thought friends to the new commonwealth ; and even 
\gi the year of the Reftoration he bated no jot of heart or 

I 3 ^^^^^'^ 
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b9p$^ but was fantaftical enough to think that the oi- 
tion, agitated as it was, might be fettled by a pam- 
phlet, called A ready and eafy way /# eJlMJb a fra 
C$mmonwialih ; which was, however, enough coa? 
fidered to be both feriouily and ludicroufly anfwered. 

The obftinate enthufiafhl of the commonwealthmen 
was very remarkable. W hen the King was apptreody 
retummg, Harrington, with a few aflbciates as fanati* 
cal as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the gravity of 
political importapce, to fettle an pqual govemrpent by 
rotation "^ ; and Miltpn, kicking when he could ftrike 
no longer, was tooliih enough to publiih, a few weeks 
before the Reftoration, Nofcs upon a fermon preached 
by one Griffiths, intituled. Tie Fear of G§d and tbi 
King. To thefe notes an anfwer was written by 
L'Eilrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called So Blind 
Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of greater 
a&iyity could do, the King was now about to be ret 

♦ Thif meeting of Hirring'on ami hit nflbcutes i« known by tht 
nunc of the Rou club ; the chaf mcnibcri ti hereof were Horiing* 
tpn, Henry Neville, Cyriac Skinner a difcip'.c of Mtlttm, J.hp 
Aubreyi and othen ; it l)cgin in Michiclii.i> rcnn l^59• aiid 
was held e\'cry evening at M:.i«'s coffee h-ufc, in Nc^v Tatjce* 
jrard : the purpose of it ins to icjtic the form of a c^minonmealth, 
the model of whchwas a f irceiSon of iv.ai;iftia;c3 in rotation, to be 
deetcd by ballo:. and continue in oflice for three veari. At theie 
ineetini^s were debated politic 1 quei?ion» in the hearing of toidiert 
and o:hctf| whom ciiriiifity and other uoife motites drew to it. 
After litting al^uu fix mont!i«, and tnduririi;rj'?ny infulti trom their 
•iidrnrs, t!*u f.K'Uout aflcmbiy vt poiiticjl laiu:ici, fnrefeeing the 
return ot the fcirludrd memliert vt tr^e hotifc of Com mom snd the 
rcflorjtion ' f m«'uafc!i\, bit kc up. I hcir piinciplci nay l>c fecQ 
mt Urge in fbc • < cc na' and other writirgi of Haningtoo. Vide 
AiheQ. Ojioo. Ldit. 1711, vol. 11. 59U 

ftore4 
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ftorcd with the irrefiftiblc approbation of the people. 
He was therefore no longer fecretary, and was confe- 
quently obliged to quit the houfe which he held by his 
office ; and proportioning his fenfe of danger to his 
opinion of the importance of his writings, thought it 
convenient to feek fome Ihelter, and hid himfelf for a 
time in Bartholomew-Clofe, by Weft Smithfield. ^ 

I cannot but remark a kind of rcfpeft, perhaps un- 
confcioufly, paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers : every houfe in which he refided is hiftorically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to negledt naming 
any place that he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge or 
avenger of his own or his father's wrongs : and pro- 
mifed to admit into the Aft of Oblivion all, except 
thofe whom the parliament Ihould except; and the 
parliament doomed none to capital punilhment but the 
wretches who had immediately co-operated in the mur- 
der of the King, Milton was certainly not one of. 
them ; he had only juftified what they had done. 

This juftification was indeed fufficiently offenfive; 
and (June 16) an order was iflued to feize Milton*s 
Defence^ and Goodwin's Objlru^ors of Jujlice^ another 
book of the fame tendency, and burn them by the 
common hangman. The attorney-general was ordered 
to profccute the authors ; but Milton was not feized, 
nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innumer- 
able bofoms was ftilled by an aft, which the King, that 
his mercy might want no recommendation of elegance, 
rather called an ad of oblivion than of grace. Good- 
win was named^ with nineteen more, as incapacitated 

I 4 l^x 
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for any publick trufl ; but of Miicon there was no a* 
ception. 

' Of this tcndernefs fhcwn to Milton, the curiofity of 
mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon. Bur* 
net thinks he was forgotten ; but this is another inftaoce 
which may confirm Dalrymplc's obfcrvation, who (tys, 
^' that whenever Burnet's narrations are examined^ he 
*^ appears to be miftakcn." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profccution was or- 
dcred ; it muft be therefore by dciign that he was in* 
eluded in the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the houfe, fuch as Marvel, Morricc^ 
and Sir Thomiis Clargcs ; and undoubtedly a man like 
him muft have had influence. A very particular ftory 
of his efcape is told by Richnrdfon in his Memoirs^ 
which he received from Pope, as delivered by Better- 
ton, who might have heard it from I^vcnant, In the 
war between the King and Parliament, Davenant 
was made prifoncr, and condonined to die; but was 
fparal at the requeft of Mllion. ^^'hen the turn of 
fucccfs brought Milton into the like danger, Davenanc 
repaid the benefit by appearing in his favour. Here 
is a reciprocation of generolity and gratitude fo pleaf- 
ing, that the tale makes its own way to credit. But 
if help were wanted, I know not where to find it. 
The d;inger of Davenant is certain from his own re- 
lati^'P. ; but i»t his elcape there is no account. Better- 
ton's narration can be traced no higher; it is not 
kiiv)\\.; !ii 'I he had ic from Davenant. We are told 
ll;ai ihv bcnerit exchanged was life fi>r life; bot tC 
feeiiiN no: certain that Milton's life ever was in danger. 
Go-.Ai'Ain, \\ho had committed the fame kind of 
crime, elcipcd ^iih incapacitation; and as exclufion 

I'tova 
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ftom public truft is a puniihinent which the power of ' 

government can commonly inflid: without the help gf 

a particular law, it required no great intereft to exempt 

Milton from a cenfure little more than verbal. Some-^ 

thing may be reafonably afcribed to veneration and 

compaiEon ; to veneration of his abilities, and com^ 

paffion for hb diftrefles, which made it fit to forgive 

his malice for his learning. He was now poor and 

blind ; and who would purfiie with violence an illuT* 

trious enemy, deprefled by fortune^ and difarmed by 

nature? 

The publication of the a£t of oblivion put him in 
the fame condition with his fellow*(ubjeAs« He was^ 
however, upon fome pretence now not known, in the 
cuftody of the ferjeant in December ; and, when he was 
ideafed, upon his refufal of the fees demanded, he 
and the (erjeant were called before the Houie. He was 
0OW iafe within the Ihade of oblivion, and knew hinw 
ielf to be as much out of the power of a griping offi^ 
cer, as any other man. How the queftion was deter^ 
mined is not known. Milton would hardly have con^ 
tended, but that he knew himfelf to have right on his 
fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Alderfgate^ 
ilreet; and being blind, and by no means wealthy, 
wanted a domeftick companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. Paget, mar* 
tied Elizabeth Minlhul, of a gentleman's family in 
CHcihire, probably without a fortune. All his wives 
were virgins; for he has declared that he thought 
it grofe and indelicate to be a fecond hufband : upon 
what other principles his choice was made, cannot 
OQW be known; but marriage afforded not much of 
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his happinefs. The firft wife left him in dUguft, tnd 
was brought back only by terror ; the fecood, indeed, 
feems to have been more a favourite, but her life was 
fliort. The third, as Philips relates, oppreflcd his 
children in his life-time^ and cheated them tt hit 
death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfenre 
ftory, he was offered the continuance of hb emplof^ 
ment ; and being preiTed by his wife to accept it, an* 
fweredy ** You, like other women, want to ride in 
" your coach ; my wilh is to live and die an honeft 
*^ man.*' If he confidered the Latin fecretary as exer* 
cifmg any of the powers of government, he that had 
fliared authority, either with the parliament or Crom* 
well, might have forbom to talk very loudly of his 
honefty ; and if he thought the office purely miniAe* 
rial, he certainly might have honeftly retained it under 
the king. But this tale has too little evidence to de» 
iervc a difquifition ; large ofTcrs and (lurdy rge£tioiii 
are among the mod common topicks of falfehood. 

He had fo much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to dilhirb the new fettlement with any 
of his political or ecclefiaftical opinions, and from this 
time devoted himfclf to poetry and literature. Of his 
zeal for learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by 
publifliing, the next year (1661), Aiadence ccmwunced 
Gramwur\ a little book which has nothing remark- 
able, but that its author, who had been lately defend- 
ing the fupreme powers of his councrs*, and was then 
writing Paradifi LoH^ could defccnil from his elevation 
to rcfaic children from the perplexity of grammatical 
eonfufion, and the trouble of IcU'ons unnccelfarily 
re^Katcd. 

About 
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AlKHit diis time Elwood the quaker, being reoMn* 
mended to hkn as one who would read Latin to hinl^ 
for the tdvantage of his converfation, attended him 
every afternoon, except on Sundays *. Milton^ who, 
io his letter to Hartlib, had declared^ (hat io read^ 
Latin with an Englijh mouth is as ill a bearing as harm 
French., required that EUwood ihcHild learn and praftift 
the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was neceA 
iary, if he would talk with foreigners. This feems to 
have been a tafk troublefome without ufe* There is 
little reafbn for preferring the Italian pronunciation to 
our own, except that it is more general ; and to teach 
k to an Engliihman is only to make him a foreigner at 
hcMne. He who travels, if he fpeaks Latin, may i^ 
foon leam the founds which every native gives it, that 
lie need make np provilion before his joutney ; and if 
Ejangers vifit us, it is their bufmefs topra<%iie fuch 
conformity to our modes as they expeft from us in their 
own countries. £}wood complied with the diredions, 
gnd improved himfelf by his attendance ; for he relates^ 
tliat Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice 
when he read what he did not underfland, and would 
^op him, and pptn the moji difficult fajfagcs. 

* This fingular perfpn was a neighbour of Mtlton^s fatber in tbe 
coontrj, aad alfo of Waller, and had the confidence of the iattcr^ 
as appears by tlie life of that poet prefixed to lome editions of bit 
iprorks. He was an ingenious man, and a fcholar, and wrote a life 
of himfelf, publifhed in 8vo, 1714. In it are related bis fuddca 
coDverfion to qtiakerifm, the refentment of bis father for bis refiifiog 
to be uocovered before him, his fuffehngs for tbe tnith by unpri- 
boment^ and other fevehties, bis deliverance from all bis troubles^ 
fod laiUy bis marriage to an amiable youpg woman of bis own pro* 
feffioD, one of the Penn family, whom he bad courted both in profe 
and Terfe, with s^U that fiinplicity of flyle and finceri^ of cxpreffioa 
frhicb thai difiiDgttifliMl that iooffenfive people* 

7 la 
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In a Ihort time he took a houfe in the ArtUUrjWJkf 
leading xqBuhI. ill Fields; the mention of which cod* 
eludes the regifter of Milton's removals and habita* 
tions. He lived longer in thb place than in any other. 

He was now bufied by Paradife L§ft. Whence ha 
drew the original dcfign has been variouily conjedured 
by men who cannot bear to think themfelves ignorut 
of that which, at laft, neither diligence nor fagacity 
can difcover. Some find the hint in an Italian trag^y. 
Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorifed (lory of a farce 
fccn by Milton in Italy, w hich opened thus : Lei the 
Rainbow be the Fiddleftick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
has been already fhewn, that the firft conceptiim was 
s tragedy or myftcr) , not of a narrative, but a dra- 
nuitick work, which he is fuppofed to have begun to 
reduce to its prefent form about the time (1655) when 
he iiniihed his difpute with the defenders of the king. 

He long had promifed to adorn his native country by 
fome great performance, while he had yet perhaps 
DO fettled defign, and was ftimubted only by fuch cx« 
pedtations as naturally arofc from thefur\'ey of hisat* 
tainmcnts, and the confcioufnefs of his powers. What 
he fhould undertake, it was difficult to dctcmiine. He 
was long chufmgy and uegan late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time between his 
private ftudics and affairs of flatc, his poetical labour 
muft have Ixxn ofrcn interrupted ; and perhaps he did 
little more in that bufy time than conflruft the narra- 
tive, adjurt the cpifodL'S^ proiH>rtion the parts, accu« 
mulate images and lentiments, and treafure in his me- 
mory, or prefervc in writing, fuch hints as books or 
meditation would fupply. Nothing particular is knowa 
of his inicllcwlual operations while he was t fiutcimaai 
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ving every help and accommodation at hand^ he 
need of uncommon expedients. 
g driven from all publick ftations, he is yet too 
lot to be traced by curiofity to his retirement ; 
le has been found by Mr. Richardfon, the fondeft 
admirers, fitting before his door in a grey coat of 
cloibj in warm Jultry %veatbery to enjoy the frejh 
id foy at well as in bis own room^ receiving the 
f people of di/linguifhed parts as well as quaUty% 
fitors of high quality muft now be imagined to 
; but men of parts might reafonably court the 
fation of a man fo generally illuftrious, that fo- 
s are reported, by Wood, to have vifited the 
n Bread-ftreet where he was bora. 
>rdingto another account, he was fcen in a fmall 
neatly enough dreffed in black cloatbsf fitting in a 
mg with rujiy green % paU but net cadaverouSy with 
nes in his hands. He faidy that jf it were not 
goiity his blindnefs would be tolerable. 
le intervals of his pain, being made unable to 
common exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a chair^ 
netimes played upon an organ *. 
was now confeffedly and vifibly employed upon 
sm, of which the progrdfs might be noted by 
?ith whom he was familiar; for he was obliged, 
le had compofed as many lines as his memory 
conveniently retain, to employ fome fnend in^ 
[ them, having, at leaft for part of the time, no' 

ton*s father, as has been mentioned in a preceding note^ 
(killed in mufic ; and we are tqld by Aubrey, that he uughc 
Ton, who, as Wood adds, beiides that he could play op the 
'as able to bear a part in vocal and indrumenta] mudci tin 
flunent which, in his finie^ it was doemed difgrMtfiil fof 
rcU educated to want« 

regular 
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f^ular attendant. This gave opportunity to obfenr^^ 
tions and reports. 

Mr. Philips obfcrves, that there was a very rcmirk-' 
able circumftance in the compofure of Farad^ft Ufff 
•• which! have a particular rcafon/' fayshc, " tore- 
•* member ; for whereas I had the perufal of it from 
•* the very beginning, for fome years, as I weoc 
'^ firom time to time to vilit him, in parcels of ten, 
•* twenty, or thirty verfes at a time (which, being 
^* written by whatever hand came next, might poflibly 
<^ want correction as to the orthography and pointii^), 
*^ having, as the fummer came on, not been ihewed 
*^ any for a confidcrable while, and defiring the reaibn 
•* thereof, was anfwered, that his vein never happily 
•• flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Vcr- 
*' nal ; and that whatever he attempted at other times 
** was never to his fdti^fai^tion, though he courted his 
«< fancy never fo much ; lo that, in all the years he 
•• w;is about this poem, he may be faid to have fpcm 
^* half his time therein." 

Upon this relation Tohmd remarks, that in his opi- 
nion Philips has miflaken the time of the year; for 
Milton, in his Elegies, declares that with the advance 
of the Spring he fciU the increafe of his poetical forGe^, 
TiiUunt in ca, mina vires. To this it i:> anfwcrcd, Uuc 
Philips could hardly miftake time fo well marked; 
mnd it may be added, that Mihon might find different 
times of the year favour;ible to diflbrent parts of life. 
Mr. Richardfon conceives it impofliblc thatyi/rA aivork 
Jbculd be fufpended for ftx months j or for one. Is may 
IP on foftcr or flotver^ but it mr/Ji ^o en. IJy what ne- 
C^flity it muft continually go on, or uhy it might not 
be laid audc and rcfumed, it is not eafv to difcover. 

This 
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This dependance of the foul upon the iealons, thofe 
^^mporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intelledl:, 
play, I fuppofe, juftly be derided as the fumes of vain 
iHiagination. Sapiens dominabitur a/iris. The author 
tbat thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with a lit- 
tle help from hellebore, that he is only idle or exhauft- 
cd. But while this notion has pofleffion of the head, 
it produces the inability which it fuppofes. Our powers 
owe much of their energy to our hopes ; fojfunt quia 
pqffe videntur. When fuccefs ieems attainable, dili- 
gence is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the 
funilties are fupprefl'ed by a crofs wind, or a cloudy 
iky, the day is given up without refiftance ; for who 
can contend with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prepofleflions Milton feems not to have 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinion that 
the world was in its decay, and that we have had the 
misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude of Na- 
ture. It was fufpeded that the whole creation Ian* 
guiflied, that neither trees nor animals had the height 
or bulk of their predeceflbrs, and that every thing was 
daily finking by gradual diminution ^. Milton appears 
to fufped that fouls partake of the general degeneracy, 
and is not without fome fear that his book is to be 
written in an age too late for heroick poefy. 

♦ This opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, refuted ia 
a book now very little known, ** An Apology or Declaration of the 
•* Pbwrcr and Providence of God in the Government of the World,* 
by Dr. George Hakewill, Lond. folio, 1635. The firfl who ventured 
to propagate it in this country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, bifliop 
of Gloucefler, a man of a verfatile temper, and the author of a 
book entitled, ** The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature 
** proved by natural reafon." Lond. 1616 and 1624, quarto. He 
was plundered in the Ufurpation, turned Roman Catholic, and died 
in vkSemtj. Vide Athen. Oxon. vol. I. 727. 

Another 
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•Another opinion wanders about the world, toj 
fometimes finds reception among wife men ; an opinkMi 
that reftrains the operations of the mind to partkuiar 
regions, and fuppofcs that a lucklefs mortal may be 
bom in a degree of latitude too high or too low for 
wifdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild as it is, be 
had not wholly cleared his head, when he feared left 
the cUwuite of his country might be ioo cold for fli^us 
of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by fucfa fancies, 
another not more rcafonable might eaiily find its way. 
He that could fear left his genius had fallen upon too 
old a world, or too chill a climate, might conliftently 
magnify to himfclf the influence of the fca(bns, and 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only half the year. 

His fubmiflion to the feafons was at Icaft more rea* 
ibnable than his dread of decaying Nature, or a frigid 
zone ; for general caufes muft operate uniformly in a 
general abatement of mental power ; if Icfs could be 
performed by the writer, Icfs likewife would content 
thejudgesof his work. Among this lagging race of 
frofty grovellers he might ftill have rifcn into eminence 
by producing fomething which tbcy Jhould net willingfy 
Ui die. However inferior to the heroes who were bom 
in better ages, he might ftill be great among his con* 
temporaries, with the hope of growing every day 
greater in the dwindle of poftcrity. He might ftill be 
a giant among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of 
the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of com- 
pofition, we have little account, and there was per* 
haps little to be told. Richardlon, who fccms to have 
been very diligent in his enquiries, but discovers al- 
ways 
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^fs & Wifh to find Milton difcriminated from other 
men, relates^ that ^' he would fomecimes lie awake 
'^ whole nights, but not a verfe could he make ; and 
^^ on a fudden his poetical faculty would rulh upon 
*^ hun with an impetus or a^ftrum, and his daughter 
*^ was immediately called to fecure what came. At 
** other times he would didtate perhaps forty lines 
*' in a breath, and then reduce them to half the 
•* numberi'* 

Thcfe burfts of light, and involutions of darknefs ; 
thefe traniient and involuntary excurlions and retro* 
ceffions of invention, having fome appearance of de* 
viatton from the common train of Nature, are eagerly 
caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething of 
this inequality happens to every man in every mode of 
exertion, manual or mental. The mechanick cannot 
handle his hammer and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not why, when 
his band is out. By Mr. Richardfon's relation, cafually 
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, in 
his intelledual hour, Milton called for his daughter to 
fecure what came, may be queftioned ; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were never 
taught to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as 
IS univerfally confeffed, to have employed any cafual 
vifiter in diiburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 

The ftory of reducing his exuberance has been told 
of other authors, and, though dOubtlefs crue of every 
fertile and copious mind, feems to have been gratu-» 
itoufly transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, 
is, that he compofed much of his poem in the night 

Vol. II. K ^rd 
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and morning, I fuppofe befote his mind v:nt difturM 
with common bufineis ; and that he poured out with 
^GtLt fluency his unpremedhated verfe. ' VcrTificatioo, 
free, like his, from the diftreifes of rhyme, moft, bt 
a work fo long, be made prompt and habitual ; and, 
when his thoughts were once adjufted, the words would 
come at his command. 

At what particular times of his lift the parts of his 
work were written, cannot often be known* The 
beginning bf the third lK)ok iliews that he had loft his 
light ; and cho Introduction to the ieventh, that the 
return of the King had clouded him with dilbountc- , 
fiance ; and that he was oflended by the licentious fef- 
tivity of the Reftoratton. There are no other internal 
notes of time. Milton, being now cleared from all 
<ficA» of his difloyalty, had nothing required from him 
but the common duty of living in quiet, to be re* 
warded with the common right of protection; but 
this, which, when he fculked from the approach of 
his King was perhaps more than he hoped, feems not 
13 have fatisfied him ; fur no fooncr is he fafe, than 
he finds himfclf in danger, failen on evil days mnJ 
evil tongues^ and with dirknefs and with dangler rom* 
fnfi'd round* This darknefs, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deferved compaflion : but 
to add the mention of danger >%as ungrateful and un- 
juft. He was fallen imleed on evil days ; the time Has 
come in which regicides could no longer boaft their 
wickedncfs. But of evil tcngues for Milton to com- 
plain, required impudence at lead equal to his other 
puv.eis; Milton, in hole waraiell advocates muft allow, 
• that he never fparcd any ai'pcrity of reproach or bru- 
uUiy ot' iniulcnce. 

But 
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But the charge itfelf fccms to he falfc ; for it would 
be hard to recolleft any reproach caft upon him, either 
ferious or ludicrous, through the whole remaining 
part of his life. He purfued his ftudies or his amufe- 
ments, without perfecution, moleflation, or infult. 
Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
miiufed : they who contemplated in Milton thefcholar 
and the wit, were contented to forget the reviler of 
his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 

-took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, who 

liad taken the houfe for him, flrft faw a complete copy 

cf Paradife Lofiy and, having perufed it, faid to him, 

** Thou haft faid a great deal upon Paradife Lcji ; what 

*^ haft thou to fay upon Paradife found ?" 

Next year, when the danger of infeftlon had ceafed, 
he returned to Bunhill-fields, and deCgned the publi- 
cation of his poem. A licenfe was neceflary, and he 
could expeft no great kindnefs from a chaplain of the 
archbiihop of Canterbury. He feertis, however, to 
have been treated with tendemefs ; for though objec- 
'tions were made to particular paffages, and amoiTg 
them to the fimile of the fua eclipfed in the firft book, 
yet the licenfe was granted ; and he fcAd his copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an imme- 
diate payment of five pounds, with a ftipulation to re- 
ceive five pounds more when thirteen hundred ftiould 
be fold of the firft edition : and again, five pounds tf- 
ter the fale of the fame number of the fecond edition : 
and another five pounds after the feme lale of the third. 
None' of the three editions were to be extended beyond 
fifteen hundred copies, 

K 1 The 
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The firft edition was ten books, in a finall quanta 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vertifement and the argunients of the txx>ks weic 
omitted in fome copies, and inferted in othen. 

The fale g^ve him in two years a right to his feoood 
payment, for which the receipt Was iigned April 26, 
1669. The fecond edition was not given till 1674; 
it was printed in (hiall odbivo ; and the number of 
books was increafed to twelve, by a divifion of the 
feventh and twelfth ; andT fonie other finall impro%x- 
ments weretnade. The third edition was publiihed 
in 1678 ; and the widow, to whom the copy was then 
to devolve, fold all her claims to Simmons for cifjbl 
pounds, according to her receipt ghen Dec. 21, i68o. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole 
right to Brabazon Aylmcr for twenty -five pounds ; and 
Aylmer fold to Jacob Tonfon half, Augull 17, 1685, 
half, March 24, 1690, at a price confiderably en* 
larged. In the hiftory of ParaJift Lojl a dedudioD 
thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy repuution of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglcdted merit, 
and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; and enquiries 
have been made, and conjcdurcs oflfercd, about the 
caufes of its long obfcurity and late reception. But 
has the cafe been truly ftatcd ? Have not lumcntt- 
tion and wonder been laviihed on an evil that was 
pever felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and Jamc^ the P^inuiiji 

L received no publick acclamations is rcrjvlily con* 

» Wit and literature were on the lidc of the 

C : and who that folicitcd favour or faihion would 

to praifc the defender of the regicides r All 

that 
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thzt he himfelf could think his due, frorti evil tongues 
in evil days, was that reverential filence which was 
generoufly preferved. But* it cannot be inferred that 
his poem was not read, or fcot, however unwiUii^ly^ 
admired. 

The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify the pub* 
lick. Thofe who have no power to judge of paft time$ 
but by their own, Ihould always doubt their conclu- 
fions. The call for books was not in Milton's age 
what it is in the prefent. To read was not then a ge- 
neral amufement; neither traders, nor often gentle- 
men, thought themfclves difgraced by ignorance* 
The women had not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houfe fupplied with a clofet of knowledge. 
Thofe, indeed, who profeflcd learning, were not lefs 
teamed than at any other time ; but o^ that ihiddle race 
of ffaidents who read for pleafore or accompliihment, 
and who buy the numerous produfts of modern typo- 
graphy, the number was then comparatively fmall. 
To prove the paucity of readers, it may be fuflici* 
cnt to remark, that the nation had been fatisfied 
^m 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, with 
only two editions of the works of Shakfpeare, which 
probably did not together make one thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in 
oppofition to {o much recent enmity, and to a ftyle of 
Tcrlification new to all and difgufting to many, was an 
uncommon example of the prevalence of genius. The 
demand did not immediately increafe ; for many more 
readers than were fupplied at firft the nation did not 
afford. Only three thoufand were fold in eleven years ; 
for it forced its way without affiftance : its admirer^ 
4id not dare to publilh their opinion ; and the oppor- 

£3 W^NkSi. 
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tunities now given of actradting notice by advertii^l 
ments were then very few ; the means of proclaiming 
the publication cf new books have been produced bj 
that general literature which now pervades the natioa 
through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill ad- 
vanced, till the Revolution put an end to the fecrecy 
of love, and Parddife Lojl broke into open view widi 
fufficient fecurity of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conje^re with what 
temper Milton furveycd the Clent progrefs of his work« 
and marked its reputation dealing its way in a kind dt 
* fubtcrraneous current through fear and iilence. I can- 
not but conceive him calm and confident, little difap* 
pointed, not at all dejeded, relying on his own merit 
with (leady confcioufnefs, and waiting, without impa- 
tience, tne viciflitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his (Indies, and fup- 
plied the want of light by a very odd expedient, of 
which Philips givci ti'.e following account : 

Mr. Philips tclUus, *' that though our author had 
** daily about him one or other to read, fome perfons 
*' of man's ellatc, who, of their own accord, greedily 
•* catched at the opportunity of being his readers, that 
" they might as veil reap the berieiit oi what they read 
'* to him, as oblige him by the bcnctit of their rcad- 
** ing ; and otiicrs of younger years were fent by their 
** parents to the fame end : yet excufing only the 
'* eldcft daughrcr, by reafon cf her bodily inhrmity» 
'* and difficult utiLrance of Ipcech, (which, to fiiy 
** truth, I doubt was the pruicipal caul'e of cxcuhng 
*• her), the other two were cunduuncd lo ihc pcr- 

*• foimance 
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« formancc of reading, andcxaftly proaouncingof all 
** the languages of whatever book he ihould^ at one 
** time or other, think fit to penife, via. the Hebrew 
** (and I think the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the 
*' Italian, Spanifh, and French. All which forts of 
** books to be confined to read, without underfUndiBg 
** one word, muft needs be a trial of patience almoft 
** beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by both fov 
•* a long time, though the irkfomenefs of this em- 
** ployment could not be always concealed^ but broke 
** out more and more into exprcffions of uneafinefs j 
** fo that at length they were all, even the eldeft aUai,j 
^^ fent out to learn fome curious and ingenious (brts g£ 
^* manufa£tuK, that are proper for women to learn; 
•* particularly embroideries in gold or filvcr.** 

In this fcefte of mifery which this mode of iudlecs 
tual labour fets before our eyes, it is hard to determine 
whether the daughters or the father are moft to be la- 
mented. A language not underftood can never be fa 
read as to give pleafure, and very feldom fo as to con* 
vey meaning. If few men would have had refolutioa 
to write books with fuch embarraflinents, few likewifc 
v.'ould have wanted ability to find (bme better expe- 
dient. 

Three years after his ParaJi/e Lofl {1667), he pub- 
lifhed his Htjiory of Englandj comprifing the whole 
fable of GeoffV}' of Monmouth, and continued to the 
Norman invafion. Wliy he (hould have given the firft 
part, which he feems not to believe, and which is 
univerfally rejected, it is difficult to conje<fhire. The 
ihie is harfh ; but it has fomething of rough vigour, 
which perhaps may often ilrike, though it cannot 
pleafe. 

K 4 Oxi 
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On this hiftory the licenfer again fixed his clars, 
and before he could tranfmit it to the prcfs tore out k* 
veral parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon monks weit 
taken away, left they fhould be applied to the modem | 
clergy ; and a charafter of the Long Parliament, and 
AfTembly of Divines, was excluded ; of which the au- 
thor gave a copy to the earl of Anglelea, and whichi 
being after^vards publiihed, has ^n fince inferred in iu 
proper place. 

The fame year were printed Paradi/e Regfiined^ and 
Samjfon AgoniJieSy a tragedy written in imitation af 
the Ancients, and never defigned by the author for the 
flage. As thefe poems were publilhed by another 
bookfeller, it has been afked, whether Simmons was 
difcouraged from receiving them by the flow falc of 
the former. Why a writer changed his bookfeller a 
hundred years ago, I am far from hoping to difcover. 
Certainly, he who in two years fells thirteen hundred 
copies of a volume in quarto, bought for two pay- 
ments of five pounds each, has no a'afon to repent 
hb purchafe. 

When Milton flicwed Pai\7dif€ R(ga'ncd to Ehvond, 
*• This,*' faid he, " is owing to you ; for you pur it 
** in my head by the querticn you put t<» me at Chal- 
** font, which othcrwifc I had not thought of." 

His laft poetical olTNpring wu^ his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradiji 
Loft preferred to Paradift Regained, ^^any caufes may 
vitiate a writer's judgement of his ou n works. On that 
which has coft him much labour he fcts a high va* 
lue, becaufc he is unwilling to think that he has beeq 
diligent in iialn; what has bevn produceil without 
toiUbmc eflbrts is conlidcrcd with delight, as a proof 
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(rf* vigorous faculties and fertile Invention ; and thelaft 
wor^i whatever it be, has necefllkrily mod of the grace 
pf n6velty. Miltop, however it happened^ had this 
prejudice, and had it to himfelf. 

To that niuliplicity of attainments, and extent pf 
comprehcnfion, that entitle this great author to our 
vener^tipn, m^y be ^dded a Hiiv4 of humble dignity, 
which did not difdain the n^eaneft fqrvices to literature. 
The epic poet, the controvertift, the politician, having 
already defcepded to accommodate children with a book 
of rudin^ents, now, in the laft years of his life, conj;- 
pofed a book oi Logick, for the initiation of ftudenp 
in philofophy; and publilhed (1672) Ariss Logics ple^ 
nior hftiiuiio ad Petri Rami methodum concinnata ; that 
is, " A new Scheme of Logick, according to the 
^^ Method of Rapius.** I know not whether, even ii| 
this book, he did not intend an a£t of hoftility againft 
the Univerlities ; for Ramus was one of the firft op- 
pugners of the old philofophy, who difturbed with in- 
novations the quiet of the fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 
now been fafe fo long, that he forgot his fears, and pub- 
lilhed a Treatife of true Religicn^ i^^refy^ Scbifm^ To^^ 
leraiion^ and the befi Means to prevent the Growth of 
fopery. 

But this Jittle traft ismodeftly written, with refpedtful 
mention of the Church of England, and an appeal to 
the thirty-nine articles. His principle of toleration is, 
agreement in the fufficiency of the Scriptures; and he 
extends it to all who, whatever their opinions are, pro- 
fe(s to derive then^ from the facred books. The pa- 
pifts appeal to other teftimonies, and are therefore in hisf 
(pinion pot to be permitted the liberty of cith^er publick 
7 V 
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or private worfhip; for though they plead confcienoet 
we have nv warranty he fays, to regard confdinci^ whub 
U not grcundcd in Scripture. 

Thofe who are not convinced by his reafbns, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The term /t^mjii rj- 
tUlick IS) he fays, one of the Pqpe^s bulls i it is farticuhr 
univtrfalj or <utholiik Jchiftnatick. 

He has, however, fonicthing better. As the beft pit- 
fervativc againfl Popcr}', he recommends the diligent 
pcruial of the Scriptures; a duty, from which he 
warns tlic bufy part of mankind not to think chemfidvcs 
cxcufcd. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems^ with (bme 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the prefs, (ecm* 
ing to take delight in publication, a coUeAion of Fami- 
Ibr Kpiftles in Latin; to which, being too few to make 
a volume, he added fome academical exercifes, which 
perhaps he perufcd with pleafure, as they recalled to 
his memory the days of youth; but for which nothing 
but veneration for his jiauie could now procure a 
reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, the gout, 
with \\\\k\\ he had been long tormented, prevailed over 
the enfcel»lvd powers of nan:re. He died by a (juict 
aiul lileiit .expiration, about the tenth of November 
1674, at his houfe in Bimhill-fields; and was buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripplc- 
gaio. His fujieral was very fplendidly and numeruufly 
attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have Ix-en no 
rarmorial ; but in our time a monument has been creilcd 
b W'cftminftcr- Abbey fo the Author of Faradife Lnji^ by 

Mr. 
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Mr. QeiyCbDy who has ia tUe inibription beftowcd more 
words up<Hi himfelf than upon Milton. 

\^Tien the infcription for the monument of. Philips,^ 
in which he was faid to he fiJi MiUtmofecundus^ was ex- 
hibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Weftrainfter^ he re- 
fuied to admit it ; the na^K of l^iltw was^ in^ his, 
opinion, too deteftable to be read Qn the wall of a 
building dedicated to devoiion. Altesbury, who fuc-* 
ceeded him, being author of the infcription, peraiitted 
its reception. '^ And fuch has been the chan^of pub- 
" lick opinion," laid Dr. Gregoi^, from whom I heard- 
chiA account, ^^ that I have feen era5bed in the church a 
*^ fiatue of that man, whole name I once knew conii- 
^ deredas a pollution qS its walls." 

Mikon has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, fo as to have been called 
the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of a light 
krown, parted at the foretop, and hung down upon his 
flioulders, according to the piAure which he has given 
of Adam. He was, however, not of the heroiqk lla- 
Hire, but rather below the middle fize, accordii^ to 
Mr. Richaidlbn, whv mentions him as having narrowly 
eicaped from being fhort and thick *. He was vigorous 
and aftive, and delighted in the exercife of the ^-ord, 
ifk which he is related to have been eminently fkilfeil.* 
His weapon was, 1 believe, not the rapier, but the back* 
fiford, of which he recommends theufe in his book on* 
Kdttcadon. 

* RichardfoD's defcription of M litem's perfon is here alluded to x 
** He was, op he was aot," fays this quaint writer,/* a ihort thick 
^ ouiD ; but, had be been fomewhat fliorter and thicker, he had beefi 
'* a Ihort thick u^xi." Of Horace it is faid that he was brens e( 
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His eyes are faid never to have been brig^ ; bdt^ 
if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft have beet 
Mice quick. 

His domeftick habits, fo far as they are knom 
were thofe of a fevere ftudent. He drank little ftiODg 
drink of any kind, and fed without excefs in qnamhyt 
and in his earlier years without delicacy of choice. la 
his youth he ftudied late at night; but afterwards 
changed his hours, and refted in bed from nine to four 
in the fummer, and five in winter. The courfe of his 
day was bed known after he was blind. When he firft 
rofe, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then 
fiudied till twelve; then took (bme exercife for an hour; 
then dined, then played on the organ, and fung, or heard 
another fing; then fludicd to fix ; then entertained his 
vifitcrs till eight; then Tupped, and, after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcribcd ; but this even tenour appears 
attainable only in Collcj»cs. He that lives in the worid 
will fomet lines have the fucceflion of his practice bro- 
ken and confufcd. Vifiters, of whom Milton is repre> 
ientcd to have had great numbers, will come and ftay un« 
ieafonably; bufincfs, of which every man has fome, muft 
be done when others will do it. 

When he did nut care to rife early, he had fomething 
read to him by hisbednde; perhaps at this time his 
daughters were employed. Me compofed much in the 
morning, and dictated in the day, litring obliquely 
in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 
arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. 
In the civil wars he lent his perfonal cftatc to the par- 
liament ; but when, after the contcft was decided, ho 

fglicitcd 
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cited repayment, he met not only with negleft, but 
rp rebuke % and, having tired both himfelf and his 
nds, was given up to poverty and hopelefs indigna* 
I, till he ihewed how able he was to do greater fer- 
^ He was then made Latin fecretary, with two 
idred pounds a year; and had a thoufand pounds for 

Defence eftbe People. His Widow, who, after his 
th, retired to Namptwich in Cheihire, and died 
•ut 1729, is faid to have reported that he loit two 
ufand pounds by entrufting it to a fcrivener; and 
t, in the general depredation upon the Church, he 
. grafped an eilate of about (ixty pounds a year be- 
ging to Weftminfter- Abbey, which, like other iharers 
:he plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
etum. Two thousand pounds, which he had placed 
the Excife-ofEce, were alfo loft. There is yet no 
[on to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. 
\ wants, being few, were competently fupplied. 

fold his library before his death, and left his fa- 
y fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow 
I hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
ghters. 

•lis literature was unqueftionably great. He read 
the languages which are confidered either as learned 
x>lite; Hebrew, with its two dialefts, Greek, Latin, 
ian, French, and Spaniih. In Latin his fkill was 
lias places him in the firft rank of writers and cri- 
:s; and he appears to have cultivated Italian with 
x>mmon diligence. The books in which his 
ghter, who ufed to read to him, reprefented him as 
ft delighting, after Homer, which he could almoft 
fiat, were Ovid's Metamorphofes and Euripides. 
; Euripides is, by Mr. Gradock's kindnefs, now in 
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my hands: the margin is ibmetimes noted; Inic 1 htvfe 
YcFund)iothing remarkable. 

Of the EngUfli poors he fct moft value upon ^Mifei; 
Shakipcare, and Cowley. Spcnfer was ipptreittly \m 
favotrrite : Shaki^icare he may eafily he fuppofed to ly^, 
with every (kiUful reader; but I ihould not hsvecx- 
pefbed that Cowley, whofe ideas of excenence wete de- 
ferent from his own, would have had much of hisap- 
{Probation. His chara^telr of Dryden, who fomecima 
vifited him, was, that he was a good rhymiil, but w 
poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have been firt 
Cntviniftical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he begn 
'to hate the Prclbytcrians, to have tended towaftls Armi- 
•nianifm. In the mixed qucftions of theology and go- 
vernment, he never thinks that he can recede fir enough 
.from popery, or prelac\' ; hut what Baudius fays of Enf* 
mus feems applicable to him, magis babuit quffdfv^eret^ 
-quam quod Jlqaerctur. He had determined rather what 
to condemn, than what to approve. He has not aflbci* 
ated himfclf with any denomination of Protcftants : «» 
know rather what he was not, than what he was. He 
was not of the church of Rome; he was not of the 
church of Engb.nd *'. 

1^0 be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of 
whiuh the rewards are diftant, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unlets it be invigorated and reimpreflcd hf 
^external ordinances, by dated calls to worlhip, and tlie 
£iluury influence of example. Milton, who appcafi 
to have had full conviction of the truth of Chrtftianity, 
and to have regarded the Holy Script urea with the 

f Peck it fo fanc:!*ul at lu fug^cll that he was a Qtiakcr, 
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profoundeft veiienition^ to have been untiinred by an 
keretical peculiarity of opinion^ and to feaVe -lived in a 
Gonfirmed belief of the immediate and occafionAl agtocy 
xf Providence, yet grew old without any vifibte wor* 
ihip. In the diftribution of his hours^ there was no 
hour of prayer, either folitary, or with hi^ houfehold ; 
omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omiffion the reafon has been fought, uport a 
fuppofition which ought never to be made, that men 
live with their own approbation, and juftlfy their con- 
du& to themfelves. Prayer cenainly was not thought 
fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft parents as 
praying acceptably in the ftate of innocence, and effi- 
cacioufly after their fall. That he lived without prayer 
can hardly be affirmed ; his ftudies and meditations 
were an habitual prayer. The negket of it in his fit- 
mily was probably a fault for which he condemned 
himlHf, and which he intended to correft, but that 
deaths as too often happens^ intercepted his refor- 
mation. 

His political notions were thofe of an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that he 
gave any better reafon than that a popular pvermwtnt 
was the moft frugal ; for the trappings of a monarcfyj would 
fit up an ordinary commonwealib. It is furely very Ihal- 
low policy, that fuppofes money to be the chief good; 
and even this, without confidering that the fuppoft and 
cxpence of a Court is, for the moft part, only a parti- 
cular kind of traffick, by which ttion^y is circulatedf 
without any national impoverlQinient. 

Milton's republicanifin was, I am afraid, founded ia 
«p envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fuUch dciirc of in- 
dependence; in petulance impatient of cohtroul, and 
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pride difdainf ul of rut>criorit]ri He hated t _ jimcfif ii 
the ftate, and prelates in the church; forhehiceddl 
whom he was required to obey. It is to bd fufpeftedt 
that his predominant defire was to deftcoy rather tha 
eftablifhy and chat he felt not fo much the love of Ubeny 
as repugnance to authority^ 

It has been obferved^ that they ilrho molt lotfdiy ^ 1 
mour for liberty do not mod liberally grant it. What 
we know of Milton's charafter^ in domeftick relatioDSy 
isy that he was fcvere and arbitrary, tfis family coo* 
filled of women; and there appears in his books {bme- 
thing like a Turkiih contempt of females, as (iibordi- 
nate and inferior beings. That his own daugjkteis 
might not brealc the ranks^ he fuflfered them to be de- 
prefled by a mean and penurious education. He 
thought woman made only for obediencci and man only 
for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be expcAed. His 
fiftcr, firfl married to Mr. Philips, aftcn^'ards married 
Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft hufband, who (ucceeded 
him in the Crown-oHicc. She had by her firil huiband 
Edward and John, the two nephews whom Milton ede- 
cated; and by her fccond, two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Chrift'^pher, had two daughten, 
Mary and Catherine ' ; and a fon Thomas, who fuc- 
cceded Agar in the Crown-oHicc, and left a daughter 
living in 1749 in Grofvenor-llreet. 

♦ Both thcie perfons were li\:n^ at Hollov.r.y, about the yriT 
1734, and at that time potrcHcd uuh a dcgicL- ot hv A\\\ ar-.d rircugt«% 
at enabled clum en Sundays .'.rd Prnyt i davi ro w .\\k ■■ n.i'c rp a l:cep 
hill to High|pte ch ipel. O:.. nfTl.ciii v.-i Niiictv.iv.i., ;ic iheiinieuf 
her death. Their p;iirnra{;c v. « known to tew, .lud thctr njnici were 
corrupted ir:o Mcl;i:v i^y (he C lo/.n-ellive n.cr.:;unLd in :he l«o 
laft pngrajili.-, wc utc :o t:i:ae{.'j:.d :hr Crovia-ofliccot the Court 
#f Chancer}. 
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Milt(Hihad children .only by his firil wife; Anne^ 
X^Iary, and Deborah. , Anne, though deformed, married 
a mafter-builder, and died of her firfl child. Mary died 
iingle. Deborah married Abraham Clark^i a weaver in 
Spital-fields, and lived feventy-iix years, to Auguft 
1727. This is the daughter of whom publick mention 
has been made. She could repeat the firft lines of 
Homer, the Metamorphofes, and fome of Euripides, by 
having often read them. Yet here incredulity is ready 
to make a (land. Many repetitions are neceflary to fix 
in the memory lines not underitood ; and why ihould 
Milton wifh or want to hear them fo often ! Thefe 
lines were at the beginning of the poems. Of a book 
written in a language not underftood, the beginning 
raifes no more attention than the end; and as thofethat 
underftand it know commonly the beginning beft, its 
rehearfal will feldom be neceflary. It is not likely 
that Milton required any paflkgc to be fo much re- 
peated as that his daughter could learn it; nor likely 
that he defired the initial lines to be read at all : nor that 
the daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing 
unideal founds, would voluntarily commit them to 
memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a prefcnt, and 
promifed fome eftablifhment ; but died fbon after. 
Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She had feven 
fons and three daughters; but none of them had any 
children, except her fon Caleb and her daughter Eliz- 
abeth. Caleb went to Fort St. George in the Eaft In- 
dies, and had two fons, of whom nothing is now known. 
Elizabeth married Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital- 
fields ; and had feven children, who all died. She kept 
g petty grocer's or chandler's Ihop; firft at HoUoway, 

Voi«. II. L and 
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and afterwards in Cock-lane near Shoredhch Qiurch, 
She knew little of her grandfather^ and that little was not 
good. She told of his harfhnefs to his daughters^ ml 
his rcfufal to have them taught to write; and, b oppo- 
fition to other accounts, reprefented him as delicate» 
though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her benefit. 
She had fo little acquaintance with diverfion or gaiety , 
that flic did not know what was intended when a benefit 
was offered her. The profits of the night were only 
one hundred and thirty pounds, though Dr. Nemoo 
brought a large contribution ; and twenty pounds were 
given by Tonfon, a man who is to be praifed as often 
as he is named. Of this fum one hundred pounds wis 
placed in the (locks, after fome debate between her 
and her hufband in whofe name it fhould be entered; 
and the reft augmented their little ftock, with which 
they removed to Iflington. This was the greateft be- 
nefaftion that FaraJiJe Lojl ever procured the author's 
defccndents ; and to this he, who has now attempted to 
relate his Life, had the honour of contributing a Pro- 
logue. 

IN the examination of MilronN poetical works, I 
fliall pay fo much regard to time as 10 l)ogin with his 
juvenile proiluctions. For his early pieces he feems 10 
have had a degree of fondncfs not ver\- laudable: what 
he has once written he refolves to prcfcrvc, and gives 
to the puMick an unt:niihal poem, which he bn^kc off 
becaiifc he v. as 7:otkhr^ jtitisped "xith *u:hut ti had thne^ 
fuppoi-ng his readers Lis nice than himfclf. 'I hcfc 
preludes to hi", future labours are in Italian, latin, and 
J-lngllfti. Of the Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a 

c:i;ikk; 
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but I have heard them commended by a man 
dified to decide their merit. The Latin pieces 
ioufly ekgant; but the delightwhich they aSbrd 
by the exquifite imitation of the ancient writers,* 
)urity ofthediftion, and the harmony of the 
5, than by any power of invention, or vigour of 
It. Tbcy are not all of equal value; the elegies 
le odes ; and fome of the exercifes on Gunpow- 
afon might have been fpared. 
Englilh poems, though they make no promifes 
dife Loji^ have this evidence of genius, that they 
caft original and unborrowed. But their pecu- 
5 not excellence : if they differ from verfes ci 
they differ for the worfe ; for they are too often 
iihcd by repulfivc harfhnefs ; the combinations 
s are new, bur they are not pkafmg; the rhymet 
hets feem to be laborioufly fought, and violently 

in the early parts of his life he wrote with much 
pears from his manufcripts, happily preicrv6d 
)ridge, in which many of his fmallcr works arc 
5 they were firft written, with the fubfequcnC 
3ns. Such reliques ihew how excellence is ac- 
what we hope ever to do with cafe, we miy learn 
lo with diligence. 

I who admire the beauties of this great poet, 
ics force their own judgement into falfe appro-' 
f his little pieces, and prevail u^x>n themfelves 
L that admiru^.le which is only lingular. All 
rt compolicions can commonly, attain is neatnefs 
;ance. Milton never learned the art 'of doing 
ngs with grace; he overlooked the milder ex- 
L 2 ccUence 
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ccllenee of fuavity and foftnefs; he was a Li§9 that hii 
DO fkill m dandling tbi Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praife has ben 
beftowed is Lycidas; of which the dicbion isharik, 
the rhymes uncertain^ and the numbers unplcafing. 
What beaut}^ there is, we muft therefore feck in tfcc 
ientiments and images. It is not to be confideied n 
the eflrufion of real paiTion ; for paffion runs nor after 
remote allufions and obfcure opinions. Paflion plucks 
no berries from the mvnlc and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethufc and Mincius, nor tells of rough Jatjrs and 
fauns wiib cloven heel. Where there is leifure for fic- 
tion there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is to 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a paftoral, eafy, vulgar, and thercfefe 
difgufting ; whatever images it can fupply, arc loo; 
ago exhaufted ; and its inherent improbability always 
forces dilTatisfaftion on the mind. When Cowley tdli 
of Hervey that they ftudicd together, it is eafy to fup- 
pofe how much he muft mifs the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his difcoverics ; but what 
image of tcndernefs can be excited by thclc linci ! 

Wc drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fuhiy horn. 
Battening our flocks with the liclh dews of night. 

Wc know that they never drove a field, and that they 
had no flocks no batctn ; and though it be allowed 
that the rcprcfcntation may be allegorical, the true 
meaning is fo uncertain and remote, that it is never 
fought becaufc it cannot be known when it is found. 
Among the flocks, and copfcs, and flow its, appear 
t)ie heathen deities ; Jove and Phallus, Neptune and 

Jiolust 
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iBoius, with a long train of mythological imagery^ 
fuch as a Q>llegc eafily fupplies. Nothing mn lefs 
difplay knowledge^ or lefs exercife mvention, than 
to cell how a Ihepherd has loft his companion, and 
ftxilft now feed his flocks alone,, without any judge p^ 
His fkill in piping ; and how one god afks another god 
What is become of Lycidas, and how neither god caa 
tell. He who thus grieves will excite no fympathy i 
he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a gtoffer fault. With thefe 
trifling fidtions arc mingled the moft awful and facred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fiich 
irreverend combinations. The Ihepherd likewife is 
now a feeder of (heep, and afterwards an ecclefiaftical 
paftor> a fuperintendant of a Chriftian flock. Such 
equivocations are always un/kilful ; but here they ara 
indecent, and at leaft approach to impiety, ofwhich^ 
however, I believe the writer npt to have been con- 
fcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly acquired, that 
its blaze drives away the eye from nice examina- 
tion. Surely no man could have fancied that he read 
Lycidas with pleafure, had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and // Penferbfo, I be- 
lieve, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads them^ 
reads them with pleafure. The author's defign is not, 
what Theobald has remarked, merely to fliew how 
objefts derive their colours from the mind, by repre- 
ienting the operation of the fame things upon the gay 
and the melancholy temper, or upon the fame man as 
heis differently difpofed ; but rather how, among the 
fuccelEve variety of appearances, every difpofition of 
mind takes hold on thofe by which it may be cratified. 

L3 The 
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The clear fuJ man hears the lark in the i.oniii^; ik 
fen/we man hears the nightingale in the evening. Tk 
cbeat/ul man fees the cock ftrut, and hears the bom 
and hounds echo in the wood ; then i^*:dks noi mnjtnvt 
obfervc the glory of the rilmg fun, or liften to the 
iinging milk-maid, and view the labours of thepk)** 
man and the mower ; then cafts his eyes about hin 
ov^T fccnes of firtiling plenty, and looks up to the dit 
tant tower, the refidencc of feme fair inhabitant ; thm 
he purfues rural gaiety throvigh a day of bbour oro< 
pl:n\ and delights himfelf at niglu with the fancift^ 
narratives of luperllitioas ignorance 

The penfivc man, atone lime, walks unfeen to nuii 
»t midnight ; and at another hears the fullcn curfeih 
If the weather drives him home, he fits in a rooo 
lighted only by ^l(/u;ino cmbcrs ; or by a lonely lam 
outv.atchcg the Ncnh Star, to dilcovcr tlie habitatio 
of feparate fouls, and varies the ihndes of meditatioc 
by con:emphting the mrgniiicer.c or pathcrlc fccnes c 
tragick and cpiL-k poetry. When the morning corner 
a muiair/; glojMV with rain and M^ind, he walks iBt 
the daiL iiacklet'o wcxxls, falls aflcep by fome mui 
muring 'A :ii.r, and t\iih mcianch(»ly cnthuiiafm cxpcS 
fo:ue tlicom of prognofticaiion, or fome mulic playc 
by aerial p».rformer5. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy ::rc folitary, filcnt ir 
habiinni* of ih^* I k.i:\ thai ncliiv.r re;'civc nor tranim 
cnnur.unii.ation ; wo mciuion is therefore made of 
pbiiofcjjiiiiv;'-! uw\ !♦ or a [iLiifant coiripanion. l"h 
f.rioufncfs Uo*wS hl: ariu- from any participation ( 
cj* '.:i.'::v» nor the i;.lc«v from the plcafurcs of ll 

1 he riv^n of < (v.:; ' /• .;As h.wing cxhaufted x\ 
t<jun:r^, tries wlut t,.^ii\u cii.a will aliord, and mii 
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gles with fcenes of fplendor, gay a^emblies, and nup-^ 
tial feftivitics ; but he' mingles a mere fpedtator, as, 
when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or the wild dra- 
mas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The penjtve man never lofei himfelf in crowds, but 
ivalks the cloifter, or frequents the cathedral. Milton 
probably had not yet forfaken the Church* 

Both his charadters delight in mufick ; but he feems 
:o think that chearful notes would have obtained from 
t^luto a compleat difmiflion of Eurydice, of whom fo- 
emn founds only procured a conditional releafe* 

For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes no pro- 
^ifion ; but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity 
:o the clofe of life. His Chearfulnefs is without levity, 
ind his Pcnfivencfs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly 
fclcdted, and ni&ly diftinguilhed ; but the colours of 
the didion feem not fufficiently difcriminated. I know 
Hot whether the characters are kept fufficiently apart. 
No mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy ; 
but I am afraid that I always meet fome melancholy 
in his mirths They are two noble efforts of imagi- 
nation *. 

The greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Majk of Comus ; in which may very plainly be dif- 

* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the images 
In thefe two fine poems from *' Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,'* 
a book publiflicd in 1624, and at fundiy times lince, abounding ia 
learning, curious information, and picafantry. Mr. Warton fays, 
that Mihon appears to have been an attentive reader thereof; and 
to this aifertion 1 add of my own knowledge, that it was a book that 
l)r. Johnfon frequently refortedto, as many others h;ivc done, fpv* 
amufement after the fatigue of ftudy. 

L 4 co\^\^\ 
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covered the dawn or t^'ilight of PttrdSfi Isjt. Ifr 
ton appears to have formed very early that fyftcm of 
didtion, and mode of verfe, which hb maturer judgs 
ment approved, and from which he never endeavourei 
nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Comm afford only a fpecimen of his lan- 
guage ; it exhibits likcwife his power rf defcriplion 
and his vigour of fentiment, employed in the prufe 
and defence of virtue. A work more truly poetical is 
rarely found ; allufions, images, and defcriptive epi- 
thets, embellifli almoft every period with lavilh deco- 
ration. Asa fcries of lines, therefore, it may be coo- 
fidercd as worthy of all the admiration with which the 
votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. Tlie aflion is not pro- 
bable. A Mafque, in thofc parts where fupematural in- 
tervention is admitted, mufl: indeed be given up to all 
the freaks of imagination; but, fo far as the ad-ion is 
merely human, it ought to be reafonable, which can 
hardly be faid of the conduft of the two brothers; who, 
when their filler finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wilder- 
nefs, wander both away together in fearch of berries 
too far to find their way back, and lenve a hetplefs 
Lady to all the (;Klncfs and danger of folitudc. This 
however is a dcfeA overbalanced by its conveni- 
ence. 

What defcr\es more rcprclu'nfion is, that the pro* 
logue fpoken in the wild wood by the atteiuLiiu Spirit 
is addreflcd to the audience; a inivle of coin:iHiiiicaiion 
fo contrary to the n;uure of dramjtick rcprcilntaiion, 
that no precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is tix> long; an objection 
that may be nude to almoft all ihc follov. iag fpceche^ : 

iUe| 
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they have not the fpritelinefs of a dialogue animated by 
reciprocal contention, but feem rather declamations de* 
liberately compofed, and formally repeated^ on a moral 
queflion. The auditor therefore liftens as to a lec- 
ture, without paffion, without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jollity; but, 
vehat may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleafure are fo general, 
that they excite no diftindt images of corrupt cn- 
jo}niient, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lady 
ire elegant, but tedious. The fong muft owe much to 
the voice, if it ever can delight. At laft the Brothers 
enter, with too much tranquillity; and when they have 
feared left their fitter Ihould be in danger, and hoped 
that flie is not in danger, the Elder makes a fpeech in 
praife of chaftity, and the Younger finds how fine it is 
to be a philofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form of a fhepherd ; and 
the Brother, inftead of being in hafte to afk his help, 
praifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs in that 
place. It is remarkable, that at this interview the bro- 
ther is taken with a Ihort fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of Comus ; 
the Brother moralifes again; and the Spirit makes a 
long narration, of no ufe becaufe it is falfe, and there- 
fore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, and the fen- 
timents are generous ; but there is fomething wanting 
to allure attention. 

The <Jifpute between the Lady and Comus is the 
moft animated and affefting fcene of the drama, 
and wants nothing but a bri£ker reciprocation of 
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objcdioQs and replies, to invite attentiony and de« 

uin it. 

The {bngs arc vigorous, and full of imagery ; but they 
arc harih in tlicir didion^ and not very muiical in thdr 
numbers. . 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too boM, 
and the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It b a 
drama in the epick ftylc, inelegantly fplendid, and tedi- 
oufly inflruAive. 

The Sennets were written in different parts of Mfl- 
ton's life, upon different occalions. They dcferve - not 
any particular criticifm; for of the bed it can only be 
iaid, that they are not bad; and perhaps only the 
eighth and the twcnty-firil are truly entitled to this ilea- 
der commendation. The fabrick of a fonnet, however 
adapted to the It^^lian language, has ever fuccecded in 
ours, wliich, havliig greater variety of tcnnination, re- 
quires the rhymes to be often changed. 

Thofe little pieces may bcdifpatehed without much 
anxiety; a greater work calls for greater care. I am now 
to examine PamJiJe I^Jl; a poem, uhieh, coniidcreil 
with refped to ilefign, may claim the firft place, and 
with rcfpect to performance the fccond, among the pro- 
ductions of the hum-All mind. 

By the general a^afent of critiek?i, the firft praifc of 
genius is due to the w riter of an epiek jwem, as it re- 
quires an aHemblagc of all the powers which are fmgly 
fufficicnt for otiier compofitions. Poetry is the art of 
uniting plcafure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reafun. Kpick poetry undertakes to tcacii 
the iuo:l important truths by the moft pleating pre- 
cepts, and ihercforc relates fomc great event in the 
moit affecting munner. HiAory mult fupply the writer 

with 
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Hmh ^ rudiments of Barratioii, which he m\ift improve 
uid exalt by a nobler art, muft animate by dramatick 
Riergy^nuid diverfify by recrofpedioH and anticipation; 
rsorality niuft teach him the exaift bounds, and different 
(hades, of vice and virtue; from policy, and the practice 
of life, he has to learn the difcriminations of chara&er, 
and the tendency of the pailions, either fingle or com* 
bined ; and phyfiology mud fupply him with illuftra-» 
tions and images. To put thefe materials to poetical 
life, is required an imagination capable of painting na- 
me, and realizing fi^on. Nor is he yet a poet till he 
has attained the whole extenlion of his language, dif*> 
tinguiihed all the delicacies of phrafe, and all the co« 
lours of words, and learned to adjuft their different founds 
to all the varieties of metrical modulation. 

Boflii is of opinion that the poet's firft work is to find 
a moral J which his fable is afterwards to illuftrate and 
eftabliih. This feems to have been the procefs only of 
Milton; the moral of other poems is incidental and con- 
(equent; in Milton's only it is effential and intrinfick. 
His purpofe was the mod ufefiil and the moft arduous ; 
to vindicate the ways of God to man ; to ihe w the reafonable- 
nefs of religion, and the neceiSty of obedieiKe to the 
Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there mud be ^fahlty a narra- 
tion artfully condrufted, fo as to excite curiofity, and 
lurprife expectation. In this part of his work, Milton 
muft be confefled to have equalled every other poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall of Man the 
events which preceded, and thofe that were to follow it : 
he has interwoven the whole fyftem of theology with 
fuch propriety, that every part appears to be nc- 
ceflary; and fearcely any recital is wiihed ihorter 

for 
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for the fake of quickening the progitfi of iht 
aftion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally aa= 
great importance. That of Milton is not the 
tion of a city, the condu& of a colony, or the fbniida- 
tion of an empire. His fubje& is the fate of wofUSf 
the revolutions of heaven and of eanh; rebellion, againft 
the Supreme King, raifed by the higheft order of 
created beings; the overthrow of their hoft, and the 
puniihment of their crime; the cpeation of a new not 
of rcafonable creatures; their original happinefsand iih 
nocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and thdr 
leftoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hallencd or retarded only by per* 
fons of elevated dignity. Before the greatnefs displayed 
in Milton's poem, all other greatnefs ihrinks away. 
The weakeft of his agents arc the higheft and nobkft 
of human beings, the original parents of mankind ; with 
uhofe adions the elements confcnccd; on whoie reSi* 
tude, or deviation of will, depended the fta(e of terreftrial 
nature, and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agent? in the poem, the chief are fuch 
as it is irreverence to name on flight occafions. The 
reft were lower powers; 

— ^f which the Icaft could wicIJ 
Thofe dements, and arm him with tlic foicc 
Of all their rcgion> ; 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence rt- 
ilrains from laying creation waOc, and filling the vaft 
ezpanfe of fpace with ruin and confulinn. To difpby 
the motives andactions of beings thus fuperiour, fofar 
as human reafon can examine them, or huoun imagina- 

tioQ 
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lloii rcpreient them, is the tafk whieh this mi^ty poet 
has undenaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick {)oems mueh fpeci^tion 
is conunonly employed upon the char oilers. Thecha-> 
raders in the Paradije Lofty wM^h admit of examina-* 
don^ are thofe of angels and of man; of angels good 
and evil; of man in his innocent and (inful date. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and 
placid, of eafy condefcenfion and free communication; 
that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may feem, 
actCBtiTe to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and 
Gabrid appear occaiionally, and aft as every incident 
sequires; the foliury fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the charafters are more diverli- 
ficd. To Satan, as Addifon obferves, fuch (entiments 
are given as fuit tbt tnqfl exalted and moft depraved being. 
Milton has been cenfured, by Clarke *, for the im- 
piety which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth \. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which no 
obfervation of character can juftify, becaufe no good 
man would willingly permit them to pafs, however 
traniiently, through his own mind. To make Satan 

♦ Eflay on Study. Ofig. Edit, 

f Dr.JohnfoQ (hould have faid what Garlce, as that fumame with- 
outan adjunft is now almod appropriated by writers to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. The per^ here meant was a ichoolmailer at Hull, the au- 
dior of fundiy tiaoflatioos of the claffics and other ufeful ichoolT 
books, ax)d, befides th i** Eifay on ftudy" here referred to, ofatra^ 
in the controyeHy about the foundations of morality, and the princi- 
j>leofa^on in the Divine Being, in which Dr. ClarVe, Wollaflon, 
Hotcheion, Balguy, Grove, and others were engaged; a fum- 
fUary of which controverfy is contained in ** Dr. Price's Review of 
Ibe phodinl quedions and difficulties in morals, 2 jj?,** 8vo. 
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fpeakas a rebel, withou" any fuch ezpi^flioas as mi^ 
taint the render's imaginicion^ was iodeed one of the 
great difficuKies in Milton's undertakings and I cstwoc 
but think that he has extricated hlmfelf with great hip* 
pinefs. There is in Satan's fpeeches little chat ca 
give pain to a pious ear. The language of rebeUiaa 
cannot be the fame with that of obedience. The na* 
lignity of Satan foams in haughtine6 and obftinaqr ; 
but his exprciTioiis are commonly general, and no 
otherwife offenfivc than as they arc wicked. 

The otlier chiefs of the celeftial rebeUion are raj 
judicioufly delcriminated in the firft and ieoottl 
books; and the ferocious chara&er of Moloch appears, 
both in the battle and the council^ with exa£k oc»- 
fiftcncy. 

To Adam and to Eve are given^ during their inno- 
cence, luch fcnriments as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual ve- 
neration; ihelr rcpafis are \\irhout luxur\', and ihcir 
diligence without toil. Their addrcfles to their \Lker 
have little more than the voice of admiration and grati- 
tude. Fruition left them nothing to afk, and Innocence 
left them nothing to fear. 

Ikit \\\:\\ guilt enter diftruft and difcord, mutual ac- 
cur.ii:on, and ftubborn fclf-dcfencc; they regard each 
orl;iT withalicn:itcd minds, :ind dread their Creator as 
t:;e avenger of tiicir iranfgreflion. At laft they feck 
(hi Iter in his mercy, fofren to rejxrntance, and melt in 
ftspplicatlon. Both before and afrer the Fall, the fu- 
pcriorlty of Adam is dil:^c:'.:ly fulb.incd. 

Of the frctulU' a:ul the mjrvcllousy two parts of a 
vulgar epic poem, which immcrge the critick in dct.p 
coniidcraiion, the Paradije Lojl reouircs liitlc to bo 
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Aid. it ccxitains the hiftofy of a miracle, of Creation 

f or Redemption ; it difplays the power and the mercy 

I of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is mar- 

Tellous, and the mar\'ellous is probable. The fub-^ 

- fiance of the narrative is truth ; and as truth allows 

no choice, it is, like neceffity, fuj^rlor to rule. To 

the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every thing 

human, fome flight exceptions may be made. But 

the main fabrick is immovably fupported. 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem has, 
by the nature of its fubjedt, the iidvantage above all 
others, that it is univerfally and perpetually interefting. 
All mankind will, through all ages, bear the fame re- 
lation to Adam and to Eve, and muft partake of that 
good and evil which extend to themfches. 

Of the machinery J fo called from Q^ d-o [jLttx^r^p 
by which is meant the occalional interpolition of fu* 
pematural power, another fertile topic of critical re- 
marks, here is no room to fpeak, becaufe every thii^ 
is dcxie under the immediate and viiible diredtion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that no part 
of the aftion could have been accomplilhed by any 
other means. 

Of epifodfs, I think there are only two, contained 
in Raphael's relation of the war in heaven, and Mi- 
chael's prophetic account of the changes to happen 
in this world. Roth are clofcly connected with the 
great a&ion ; one was necefi'arj' to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the dellgn no- 
thing can be objeded ; it has diflinftly and cleariy what 
Ariilotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end* 
There is perhaps no poem, of the fame length, from 
^'hich fo little can be taken without apparent mutila- 
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cion. Here are no funeral games, nor is there mf 
long dcfcription of a Ihield. The fliort dtgrefflioa n 
the beginning of the thirds fevench, and ninth books, 
might doubclefs be fpared ; but fuperfluities fi> beai- 
tifiil, who would take away ? or who does not wifli 
that the author of the Iliad had gratified fucoeodiiig 
ages with a little knowledge of himfelf > Perhaps no 
palFagcs are more frequently or more attentively rod 
than thofe cxtrinfick paragraphs; and, (inccthecad 
of poetry is plcafure, that cannot be unpoetical with 
which all are pleafed. 

The qucftions, whether the action of the poem be 
ftriftly cHCj whether the poem can be properly termed 
beroickj and who is the hero, are raifed by fuch rcadcn 
as draw thtir principles of judgement rather fiom 
books than from rcafon. Mihon, though he intituled 
Paradffe Left only a foenij yet calls it himfelf htrmk 
fin^. Drydcn, petulantly and indecently, denies the 
hcroifm of Adam, becaufe he was overcome ; but 
there is no rcnfon why the hero ihould not be unfbnu- 
narc, except crtablifhcd prafticc, fince fuccefs and 
virtue do not go neccflarily together. Cato is the hero 
of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be fuffcrcd 
by Quintilian to decide. However, if fuccefs be 
nercflar)', Adam's deceiver was at laft cruflied ; Adam 
was reftored to his Maker's favour, and therefore may 
fecurcly rcfumc his human rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, muft 
be confulcred its component parts, the femimcnts and 
the didtion. 

The ftntiments^ ns cxprcffivc of manners, or appro* 
pri.ired to char.icters, are, for the greater part, unex- 
ceptional)! yju ft. 

Splendid 
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Splendid paflages, containing leflbns of morality^ 
or precepts of prudence-, occur feldom. Such is the 
original formation of this poem, that as it admits no 
human manners till the Fall, it can give little alfiftancc 
to human condudt. Its end is to raifc the thoughts 
above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife 
of th;K fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his 
fii^larity of virtue againft the fcom of multitudes, 
may be accommodated to all times ; and Raphael's re- 
proof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary motions, 
with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be confidently 
oppofed to any rule of life which any poet has de- 
livered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally (Called forth in 
the progrefs, are fuch as could only be produced by 
an imagination in the higheft degree fervid and adive, 
to which materials were fupplied by inceflant ftudy 
ind unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's mind 
m^ht be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw ofT 
into his work the fpirit of fcience, unminglcd with its 
grofler parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole extent, and 
liis defcriptions are therefore learned. He had accuf* 
tomed his imagination to unreftrained indulgence, and 
his conceptions therefore were extenfive. The cha- 
raAeriftick quality of his poem is fublimity. He 
ibmetimes defcends to the elegant, but his element is 
the great. He can occafionally inveft himfelf with 
grace ; but his natural port is gigantick loftinefs *. 
He can pleafe when pleafurc is required ; but it is his 
peculiar power to aftoniih. 

* Algtrotti tcnns ligigantifeajuhlimiti Mittomana^ Orig. Edit. 

Voj^ U. M He 
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He fecms co have been well acquainted with his on 
geniusy and to know what it was that Nature hid be- 
flowed upon him more bountifuUj than upon 
others ; the power of difplaying the vaft, illuminaii^g 
the fplendid, enforcing the awfuU darkenix^ the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful : he thcrdbie 
chofe a fubjcct on which too much could not be (aid, 
on which he might tire his fancy without the ccnfufc 
of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not fatiate his appetite of greatneCu To 
paint things as they arc, requires a minute attcntiaD« 
and employs the memor)' rather than the fanc>\ Mil- 
ton's delight was to fport in the wide regions of poffi* 
bility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for his mind. 
He font his faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds 
where only imagination can travel, and delighted to 
form new modes of exiftencc, and fiirnilh rentimcnt 
and aftion to fupcrior being*;, ro trace the counfcls of 
hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

Hut he couKi nor l»c always in other worlds ; he muft 
fon:etinies rcvifit earth, and tell ot' things viiible and 
known. \\'hcn he cannot raile wonder by the tub- 
limiry of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubject, he never fails to fill the 
imagination. But his image'^ and dcfcriptions of the 
fcenes or operations of Nature do not fcem to be zU 
\vay> copied from original form, nor to have the frefli« 
ncfs, racinef'^, and cnergv of immediate obfcrvation. 
He L.w N.ture, as I)r\il.n cxpreires it, tlrcu^b ibt 
fpciljclfs cj boohs ; ami on nioft occalions calls learning 
to hiN ailnlancc. The girden of Eden brings to his 
mind il:c \ale of £/;•..;, wiuu- i'rofcrpinc was gather- 

ing 
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ng flowers, Satan makes his way through fighting 
elements, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, or 
llyjfts between the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he 
hunned Charybdis on the larboard. The mythological 
lilufions have been jufUy ceniured, as not beiog al« 
vays ufed with notice of their vanity ; but they con- 
libute variety to the narration, and produce an alter- 
late exercile of the memory and the fancy. . 

His limilies are lefs numerous, and more various, 
iian thofe of his predecciTors. But he does not con* 
iine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon : 
[lis great excellence is amplitude, and he expands the 
idvcntitious image beyond the dimenfions which the 
[xxrafion required. Thus comparing the ihield of 
Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crouds the imagina- 
tion with the difcovery of the telefcope, and all the 
iFondcrs which the relefcope difcovers. 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly pralfe to affirm 
that they excel thofe of all other poets ; for this fu- 
pcriority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
(acred writings. The ancient epick poets, wanting 
the light of Revelation, were very un&ilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal characters may be great, 
but they are not amiable. The reader may rife from 
their works with a greater degree of active or paflive 
fortitude, and fometimes of prudence ; but he will be 
able to carry away few precepts of juftice, and none 
of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advan- 
tages of even Chriftian knowledge may be pDflefled 
in vain* Arioflo's pravity is generally known; and 
thou|^ the DeUverance ofjerufalem may be confid'ered 
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as a facred fubjcdt, the poet has been very fparii^ 0^ 
moral inilruftion. 

In Milton every line breathes fanftity of thou^.^ 
and purity of manners, except when the train of cb^9 
narration requires the incroduftion of the rebcUiou^^ 
fpirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledged 
their fubjeftion to God, in fuch a manner as excitc^^ 
reverence, and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but thofe two 
are the parents of mankind, venerable before theirfidl for 
dignity and innocence, and amiable after it for repent- 
ance and fubmifllon. In their firft ftatc their afibftioo 
is tender without weaknefs, and their piety fubliine 
without prefumption. When they have finned, they 
ihew how difcord begins in mutual frailty, and how it 
ought to ceafe in mutual forbearance ; how confidence 
of the divine favour is forfeited by fm, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by penitence and prayer. 
A rtate of innocence we can only conceive, if indeed, 
in our prefent mifcry, it be pofTibie to conceive it; 
but the ientimcnts and worlhip proper to a fallen and 
oiiending being, we have all to learn, as we have all 
to pra£tife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our 
progenitors, in their firft (late, converfed with angels ; 
even when folly and fin had degraded them, they had 
not in their humiliation the port of mean fuitorsi and 
they rife again to rcvenrntlal regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human pallions did m< i nicr the world before the 
Fall, there is in the PiiruJij'e Lcji little opportunity 
for the pathciick ; hut uhat liitle there b has noi 
been lull. Th.ir palllon whieh is peculiar to rational 

natui^t 
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Uture, the anguiih arifing from the coidciouihe& of 
ranigreflion, and the horrours attending the fenfe of 
t^c Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly defcrihed and 
bicihly imprefled. But the paflions are moved only 
n one eccafion; fublinEiity is the general and prevail- 
t5g quality in this poem ; fublimity variouily modi- 
led, ibmetimes defcriptive, fomctives argumentative. 

The defefts and faults of Paradife Loft^ for faults 
Old defeats every work of man muft have, it is the 
INifiiiers of impartial criticifin to difcover. As, in 
lifplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
lODg quotations, becaufe of feledting beauties there 
lad been no end, I ihall in the fame general manner 
nention that whieh feems to ddcrvc cenfure; for 
vhat Englilhman cran t^ke delight in tranfcribing 
^aflages, which, if they leiTen the reputation of Mil* 
:on, diminifh in fome' degree the honour of our 
iountry? 

TTie generality of my fcheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentlcy, 
perhaps better fkilled in grammar than in poetry, has 
>ften found, though he fometimes made them, and 
^rhich he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer whom 
:he author's blindnefs obliged him to employ. A 
fuppofition rafh and groundlefs, if he thought it true ; 
ind vile and pernicious, if, as is faid, he in private 
lUowed it to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this inconvenience, 
iut it comprifes neither human actions nor human 
iianners. The man and woman who a& and fuiTer, 
ve in a ftate which no other man or woman can ever 
Ipiow. The reader finds no tranfaftion in which he 
|in be engaged ; beholds no condition in wluch hq 
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can by any eflfort of imagination place himself ; he ta| 
therefore, little natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the eftefts of Adam's dilbbt- 
diencc ; we all fm like Adam, and like him muft il 
bewail our offences; we have reftlcfs and inlidioiii 
enemies in the fallen angels, and in the bleflc4 fpt* 
rits we have guardians and friends ; in the Rcden 
tion of mankind we hope to be included ; in the dc- 
fcription of heaven and hell we arc furely interefted, 
as we are all to relide hereafter either in the regions of 
horrour or blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be new ; they 
have been taught to our infancy ; they have mingled 
with our folitary thoughts and familiar converfatiooi 
and are habitually interwoven . with the whole tcxtuie 
of life. Being therefore not new, they raifc no un- 
accuftomed emotion in the mind ; what we knew be- 
fore, \vc cannot learn ; what is not uncxpcilcd, can- 
not furprifc. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thcfc awful fccncs, from 
fomc we recede with reverence, except when dated 
h* urs require their allbcintion ; and from others wc 
fhrink with htirrour, or admit them only as laliitary 
inflictions, as countcrpc^ifcs to our intcrcrts and paf- 
fions. Such imag-'s railicr oblhucl the caiccr of fancy 
lh:in inriic it. 

i*lc.iuirc and terrcr.r nrc imlccd the genuine foarce^ 
of poetry ; but ptK-fu il pleafurc mull be fuch as hi:- 
man irviagli-a^iijn can at leall conceive, a^Ai poeiieal 
tcrrour lurh :\^ Iniir.an ftren^'th and fv rtitucie mav c«»m- 
bat. Tile g(HHl and evil ni I'ternity are too ponderous 
for the wings of \%i: ; the mind fmks under it.e;n in 

pairivc 
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helplefsnefs, content with calm belief and hum- 
oration. 

wn truths, however, may take a different ap- 
ce, and be conveyed to the mind by a new train 
rmediate images. This Milton has undertaken^ 
rformed with pregnancy and vigour of mind pecu- 
I himfelf. W'hoever confiders the few radical 
ns which the Scriptures afforded him, will won- 
what energetick operation he expanded them to 
txtent, and ramified them to fo much variety^ 
led as he was by religious reverence from licen- 
sfs of fidtion. 

e is a full difplay of the \mited .force of ftudy 
:nius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with 
ncnt to digeft, and fancy to combine them : 
I was able to feleA from nature, or from ftory, 
an anqient fable, St from modem fcience, what- 
>uld illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An accu- 
on of knowledge impregnated his mind, fer- 
d by ftudy, and exalted by imagination. 
as been therefore faid, without an indecent hy- 
e, by one of his encomiafts, that in reading 
i/e Loft we read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
3f human intereft is always felt. Paradife Lojl 

of the books which the reader admires and lays 

and forgets to take up again. None ever 
; it longer than it is. Its perufal is a duty rather 
pleafure. We read Milton for inftruftion, re- 
irraffed, and overburdened, and look elfewhere 
creation; we defert our mafter,'and feek for 
inions. 

M 4 Another 
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Another inconvenience of Milton's dcfign is, dot 
it requires the defcription of what cannot be delcrilxdy 1 
the agency of fpirits. He faw that immateriality fap- ] 
plied no images, and that he could not ihovr angds 
acting but by inftrumenrs of aftion ; he therefbrt is- 
vefted them with form and matter. This, being nt^ 
ceflar)% was therefore defenfible ; and he ihould harS 
fcaircd the confiftency of his fyftem, by keeping i 
materiality out of fight, and enticing his reader 
drop it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily per- 
plexed his poetry with his philofophy. His infernal 
and ccleftial powers are fometimcs pure fpirit, and 
fometimes animated body. W^hen Satan walks with 
his lance upon the burning marle^ he has a body ; whcPt 
in his pafTage between hell and the new world, he is in 
danger of finking in the vacuity, and is fupportcd by 
a guft of rifing vapours, he has a body; when he 
animates the toad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that can 
penetrate matter at plcafurc ; when he farts ufi in bis 
ctcn Jhapi^ ho has at lead a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he has a fptar Mi 
a JhiiU^ which he had the power of hiding in the 
toad, though the arms of the contending angels are 
evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandxmonium, being 
iiucrpQrealJpniij^ arc at large^ tiough uitbout number^ 
in a limited fpacc ; yet in the battle, when they were 
overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hlirt themp 
cryjbtd in upon their Jubfiance^ now grown grofs bjjit^ 
ning. This likcwife hapixrncd to the uncorrupt<4 
angels, who were overthrown the fccvcrfcr thiir armt^ 
/or unarmed tkey might caftlj as fpirits have evaded by 
contrJfficn or remove. Even as fpirits they are hardly 
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^iritual ; for contraHim and remnfe are images of inafo 
ter; but if they could have cfcaped without their a^T 
mour, they might have efcaped from it, and left only^ 
the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he ridtt 
W a (un-beam, is material ; Satan is material when 1|C 
it afiraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confuiion of fpirit and matter which pervadei 
tile whole narration of the war of heaven fiUs it with 
incongruity ; and the book, in which it is rdated, is^ 
( hdieve, the favourite of children, and gradu^y qe^- 
^eded as knowledge is increafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, wUdi 
cinnot be explained, may be confidered that of allo» 
goqcal perfoois, which have no real exiftence. To 
exalt c^ufes into agents, to inveft abftradb ideas with 
fimtj and animate them with aftivity, has always beea 
the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings are, for 
the moft part, fufiered only to do their natura] office, 
ind retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Viftory hovers 
over a general, or perches on a Itandard; \>utFame 
md Viftory can dp more. To give them any Te4 
employment, or afcribe to th^m any material agency, 
is to make them allegorical no longer, but to ihock 
the mind by afcribing efiedts to nonentity. In the 
'Pramcibe^s of iEfchylus, we fee VioUnce and Strti^b, 
and in the Jlcrftis of Euripides, we fee Deaths brought 
upon the ftage, all as a£tive perfofxs of the drama ; hv% 
po precedents can juftify abfurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
faulty. Sin is inideed the mother of Deaths and may 
be allowed to be the pottrefs of hell ; but when they 
jlop tBe journey of Satan, a journey defcribed as real^ 
Kid whex) Death offers him battle, the allegory is 
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1 Death fliould hav. ihewnAe 1 
k'c been allowed ; but thej cw- ^ 
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broken. That Sin and 
way to hell, might have 
not facilitate the pad'age by building a bridgCt becmfe 
the difficulty of Satan's padage is defcribed as real ani 
feniiblcy and the bridge ought to be only figumrnew 
The hell aiugned to the rebellious fpirits b ddcrihed 
as not lefs local than the reticlence of nian. It is placed 
in foine diftant part of fpace, feparated from the le^ 
gions of harmony and order by a chaotick ^ afte and u» 
unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death worked up » 
pio/e of c^ravatecljci/f cemented with ajpbaUus ; a worl&» 
too bulky for ideal architeAs. 

This unfkilful allegory appears to me one of ch^ 
greatell faults of the poem ; and to this there wa^ 
no temptation, but the author*s opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative fome objcdbioos may 
be made. Satan is with great expedation brought bc-^ 
fore Gabriel in Paradife, and is fuffered to ggo away 
unmolefted. The creation of man is reprefentcd as 
the conlequence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
cxpuUion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions it as a 
report rife in heaven before his departure. 

To 6nd fcntimcncs for the flate of innocence, was 
ver)' dilHcuk ; and fomeching of anticipation perhaps 
is now and then difcuxcrcd. Adam*s difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to Iv ihc fpevulaiion of a ncw-crc- 
atcd being. 1 know not whether his anfwer to the 
ani;crs reproof for curiuiiiy does not >%ant fomcthing 
of propriety ; it is the fjxcch of a man ac^iuainted 
with many other men. Some philofophiLal notioui, 
ef|H;cially \i^hen the philofophy is fall'c, might have 
l>een bi-^ter omitted. 1 he angel, in a con^urifon, 
fpeaks of timet 'j!is dcir^ U'torc dcerv.crc yet timorous, 
9£ld bctbre Ad.::u eoi.!:! uml.rO.uul the euuipariU'n. 
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Oryden refnaiks, that 'Milton has ibme flAts among 
I Uf elevatioiis. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
: nt not equri. In every work, one part muft be for 
' die fake of others ; a palace muft have paflages ; a 
poeixi muft have tranfitions. It is no more to be re* 
; quired that wit ihould always be blazing, than that 
^ the fim ihould always ftand at noon. In a great work 
}. there is a viciflitude of luminous and opaque parts, as 
- there is in the world a fucceflion of day and night. 
Milton, when he has expatiated in the fky, may be 
^Mowed fbmetimes to revifit earth ; for what other au- 
^W ever ibared fo high, or fuftained his flight ib 
Xong? 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian poets, ap* 
pears to have borrowed often from them; and, as 
cvciy man catches fomething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto's levity has difgraced his 
work with the ParaJife of Fools ; a fiction not in itfelf 
ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; 
hb equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend 
by the example of the ancients ; his unneceffary and un- 
gracefiil ufe of terms of art ; it is not neceffary to men- 
tion, becaufe they are eafily remarked, and generally 
cenfured, and at laft bear fo little proportion to the 
whole, that they fcarcely dcfer>x the attention of a 
criticSk. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance 
VaraMfe Laft ; which he who can put in balance ^th 
its beauties muft be confidered not as nice but as dull, 
as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour, than pitied 
for want of fcnfibility. 

Of 
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Of Faraiife Rigmned^ the general judgement toi 
now to be right, that it is in many parts ekgant, mk 
every*where inftruAive. It was not to be fuppoU 
that the writer of Paradifc Loft could e\xr wrib widh 
out great eflfufions of fancy, and exalted precepu oC 
wifdom. The bafis of Paradije lUgaimd is aarrow; a 
dialogue without adion can never plcafe like an unka 
q( the narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem 
Ijcea written not by Milton, but by fome inutacoTi k 
would have claimed and received univcrfai prmifii. 

K Paradlfe Regained has been too much depreciatedt 
^unffcn Jgwiftes has in requital been too much id« 
mired. It could only be by long prejudice, and the 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the an-* 
cient tragedies, with their encumbrance of a cfaoms^ 
to the exhibitions of the French and EngUfli ftages ^ 
and it is only by a blind confidence in the rtputatioi^ 
of Mikoo, that a drama can be praifed in which tb^ 
intermediate pans have neither caufe nor confequenot^ 
^cither haften nor retard the cataftrophe. 

(n this tragedy are however many particular beau* 
ties, m^nyjuft fcntimcnts and ftriking lines; but it 
vrants that power of ^ittradting (he atteptioq which a 
well-conneded plan produces. 

*Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writings 
he knew huiuan nature only in the grofs, and bad ne* 
vcr ftudicd the (hades of chamber, nor the combinar 
tions of concurring, or the perplexity of contending paf- 
fioitt. He had read much, and knew uhat books opuld 
teadi; but had mingled little in the world, tsA 
^*as deficient in the knowledge which experience mui\ 
foofcr. 

Throu^l| 
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Through all his greater works there prevails an uni 
mn peculiarity of Diaioriy a mode and caft of expre(^ 
on which bears little- refemblance to that of any for* 
icr writer, and which is' fo far removed from com- 
Km uie, that an unlearned readlrr, when he firft 
pens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a new 
mguage. 

This novelty has been, by thofc who can find nothii^ 
Tong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours 
ftcr words fuitable to the grandeur of his ideas. 
Skt language, iays Addifon, funk under bim^ But the 
uth b, that, both in profe and verfe, he had'formed 
is ftyle by a pcrverfc and pedantick principle. He was 
^rous to ufe Englifli words with a foreign idiom, 
his in all his profe is difcovered and condemned ; for 
tere judgement operates freely, neither fofrened by the 
auty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts; but 
(ch is the power of his poetry, that his call is obeyed 
ithout rcfiftance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity 
» a higher and a nobler mind, and^ criticiiin finks in 
Imitation. 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by hk fubje£t: what 

ihown with greater extent in Paradi/e Loftj may 
\ found in Comus. One fource of his peculiarity was 
s familiarity with the Tufcan poets : the difpofidcxi 
'his words is, I think, frequently Italian ; perhaps 
metimes combined with other tongues. Of him, at 
ft, may be (aid what Jonfon fays of Spenfer, that h^ 
ran no language^ but has formed what Busier af^ z 
tbjlmijb Dialed J in itfelf harfti and barbarous, but 
ade by exalted genius, and extenfive leamii^, the 
rhicle of fo much inftrudion and fo much plea« 

fure. 
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fure, chatj like other lovers, wc find g^race ia us it* 
fomiity. 

. Whatever be the faults of his didtion, he cuuioc 
want the praife of copioulhefs and variety: hems 
mafter of his language in its full extent; and has ie- 
Ic^ted the melodious words with fuch diligence^ tbi 
from his book alone the Art of Engliih Poetry mi^ 
be learned. 

After his didkion, fomething muft be faid of his 
vcr/ificaiion. The meafurc^ he fays, // tbc EngUjh Leroick 
verfe lo'itbout rfjymc. Of this mode he had many ex- 
amples among the Italians, and fome in his own couD^ 
try. The E;irl of Surrey is fliid to have tranflated on^ 
of Virgil's books without rhyme; and, befides our tra- 
gedies, a few ihort poems had appeared in blank verfr^ 
particularly one tending to reconcile the nation to Ra-^ 
leigh's wild attempt ujmn Guiana, and probably writ-^ 
ten by Raleigh himlclf. Thcfe petty pcrfurmancc^ 
cannot be fuppofed to have much influenced Milton^P- 
who more probably rook ili'* hint from Trifmu's Itah^ 
Libirat.:\ ami, fiiidiiig blank verfe calicr than rhvmc,. 
was deliroui oi p:rfua<.ri:ig lumlclf that it is bel- 
ter. 

Rhyme y he fays, and i'r.s iiulv, // no nccefary aJjund 
pf true p^itry. But perli.ips, of poetry as a mental 
opcratinn, metre or nuni/k is no necelihr\ adjunct: it 
is however by the muli^k ot metre that poetry has been 
difcriii:in.:tcd i:: all bniv^:v:!;c.- ; anil in languages melodi- 
oufl|fC(>n:*:u:t.cd\vi'h it di.': proportion of long and ihort 
fyllaljlcs, luetic is fiirilcicnt. liut o!ic language cannot 
communicate irs rul-j^ to another : where metre is fcanty 
and irT^.pL-rfcct, feme h. Ip i^ nc^'Mlar}-. 7 he mulick of the 
Engliih h.Toick liiiL Ilrlke- the c.^'' fo faintly that k is 
b caillf 
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ty lofty unlcTs all the fyllables of every liiie 00-opcnte 
rther : this co«operacion can be only obtained bf 
prefcrvation of every verfe unmingled with another 
diftin<^ fyftem of founds ; and thb diftin£tnefs is 
ined and prefers'ed by the artifice of rhyme. The 
ety of paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers of 
ik verfe, changes the meafures of an Englilh poet 
:he periods of adeclairaer; and there are only a 
ikilfiil and liappy readers of Milton, who enable 
r audience to perceive where the lines end or bc- 
Blank verje^ faid an ingenious critick, feems U be 
? only to the tje. 

^octry may fubfift without rhyme, but Engliih 
:ry will not often pleafe; nor can rhyme ever be 
ly fparcd but where the fubjcA is able to fupport it- 
Blank verfe makes fome approach to that which 
died the lapidary Jlyle; has neither the eafmcfs of 
fe, nor the melody of numbers, and therefore 
5 by long continuance. Of Ae Italian writers with- 
rhyme, whom Milton alleges as precedents, not 
is popular; what reafon could urge in its defence, 
been confuted by the ear. 

tut, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot 
rail on myfelf to wifh that Milton had been a 
mer; for I cannot wilh his work to be other than it 
yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather 
1 imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable of 
nifhing, may write blank verfe; but thofe that hope 
J to pleal'e, muft condefcend to rhyme. 9 

The higheft praife of genius is original invention. 
Iton cannot be faid to have contrived the ftru^re 
an epick poem, and therefore owes reverence to that 
:)ur and amplitude of mind to which all generations 

muft. 
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■mft be indebted for the urt of poei ratko, far 

die textuie of the fable^ the vaiiatioa of inddcnrs dv 
interpofitioQ of dialogue^ and all the ftntagieim due 
fiirprife and enchain attention. But, of all the boi- 
sowers from Homer, Milton is perlu^ps the kaft ia- 
debted. He was naturally a thinker for himfidf^ cm- 
fident of his own abilities, and difikinfiil of hdpor 
hindrance : he did not refufe admiffion to the dioii^ 
or images of his predeceflbrs, but he did not bk 
theou From his contemporaries he neither courted dot 
leoeivcd fupport; there is in his Writings nothiogl^y 
vhich the pride of other authors might be gratified, cr 
£ivouf gained ; no exchange of praife, nor folickatioa 
of fiipport. His great works were performed under 
difcountcnance, and in blindnefs, but difficulties n- 
ntflied at his touch; he was bom for whatever is tf« 
duous; and his work is not the greateft of heioidi^ 
poems, only becaufe it is not the firlL 
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f the gfeat author of* Mudibras there iS a Hfc 
prefixed to the latter editions of his poem, by an 
own writer, and therefore of difputable authority; 
bme account is incidentally given by Woo^j who 
;fles the uncertainty of his own narrative; more 
ver tWn they knew cailnot now be learned, and 
ng remains but to compare and copy them. 
IMUEL BUTLER was bom in the parifh of 
iham in Worcefterihire, according to his biogra- 
, in 1 6 1 2. This account Dn Naih finds confirmed 
le regifter. He was chriftened Feb, 14. 
is father's condition is varioufly reprefentecU 
d mentions him as competently wealthy; but Mr*, 
rueville, the fon of Butler's principal friend, fays 
^as an honeft farmer with fome fmall eftatc, who 
: a ihifc to educate his fon at the grammar fchool 
"orcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright *, from whofc 

c^re. 

hcfe arc the words of the author of the (hort account of But* 
refixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, not with ftafldiag 
te fays above, feemi tp hqjre fuppofed was written by Mr, 
cvillc, the father; but the conirarj* is to bf inferred from « 
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care he remove J for a ftiort time to Cambridge; brf^ 
for a want of money, was never made a member of 
any college. Wood leaves us rather doubtful wll^ 
-thex he went to Cambridge or Oxford ; bur at III 
makes him pafs fix or fevcn \ears at Cambridge, with- 
out knowing in what hall or college: yet it can hardly 
be imagined that he lived fo long in cither univerfityt 
but as belonging to one houfe or another; and it is ftitt 
lefs likely that he could have fo long inhabited a place 
of learning with fo little diftinftion as to leave his re- 
fidence uncertain. Dr. Naih has difcovered that hi» 
father was owner of a houfc and a little land, wortb 
about eight pounds a year, ftill called BuiUr*4 unc^ 
nunt. 

Wood has his information from his brother, who(2^ 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in oppontion ic:^ 
that of his neighbours, which fent him to Oxford.'^--* 

lubfcquent ptlTagc, wlKrein \\\t aiiihor U:iicnts that he hid ncidii^^ 
Inch an .ic<]iiaintancc ncir intcrcfi u ith Mr. Longue\ilk« ai to prucun^^ 
liom him the golden remains ox Butler there mentioned. He ma^^ 
probably led inio this miil.ikc by a note in the Biu^r. Biit. p. ic;;^ 
iigfiiliin^. that the fm oc' thii gentleman wai hvnig in 1736. 
Or this Ihcnd and i^rncroui patron of Butler, Mr. William Longne-- 
ille, I lind an account, \\ iKt^n by a {xrl'on uh<> u.if nell acquanrcd 
ith him. tu ihii ert'cc't, w/.. tii.tt he was .1 ci»n%-e\.incing lawyer, a«:d 
bencher ot' the Inner Temple, :nui hnd raMcd hinilcif iVom a k>ir 
ginni:^g to ^itv great en.;i..-nre in th.it proreifrm ; that he naa 
• ;'-ei.:, and !j.iin' 1), 1 it !]>•}( !eia i'i{ci;rity; th.it he tupported aa 
il lA'Wr v.lio hid lu'.ticd h:> t.'ituncs !>y cxt{.i\nk; nur, jnd by h:fl 
1111. .i:.i ..-•j't:L4l:u!i i(.-c«!i!ii:U .1 tuiictl t..ii.:>y ; that he lup- 
ei! n .tie:, V. !i ., I ■.!: !')i ivm, !;:«:'i i;r: illy I. .^c lb!\cd, and 
%.d !>•) r i : .. .. ; :. M.;» ..".v: tiic J' i>t> cil td Ii's K<.n;.i:ni. 
»■: :Hr I i.'.kc.j'fi V »i.i.i«'; .!, p. :5^ Thcic h..\c liiicc l»«e!i 
:.i :Jv. ji .. ' \ S\., I r^.ri n: .M.iL.hc:"*:: ; a.i.i \\w i>i;i;i :a!s 
• '. .1. r. . -. • « : :.? \\k . i'.. i'.;.i*c(^ :i..('!c: cl' Lixunjcl 

The 
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\kt brother's fcems the bed authority, till, by confeiT- 
l his inability to tell his hall or college^ he gives 
ifon to fufpeit that he was refolved to beftow on him 
academical education; but durft not name a col- 
c, for fear of detedtion% 
He was for fome time, according to the author of 

Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Elarrs-Croomb in 
orcefterihire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 

fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
rteation: his amufements were mufickand painting; 
d the reward of his pencil was the friendlhip of the 
[ebrated Cooper. Some pictures, faid to be hif, 
ire fliewn to Dr. Naih, at Earl's Croomb; but when 
enquired for them fome years afterwards, he found 
!m deftroyed, to ftop windows, and owns that they 
rdly deferved a better fate. * 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
>untefs of Kent, where he had the ufe of a library; 
d fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, that he 
.s often employed by him in literary bufinefs. Sel- 
n, as IS well known, was fteward to the Countefs, and 
fuppofed to have gained much of .his wealth by ftia- 
ging her eftate. 

In what charafter Butler was admitted into that 
idy's fervice, how long he continued in it, and why 
left it, is, like the other incidents of his Hfe, utterly 
iknown. 

The viciffitudes of his condition placed him after* 
irds in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
rirs officers. Here he obferved fo much of the cha-^ 
fter of the feftaries, that he is faid to hire Writ* 
a or begun his pdtm at this time ; and it is likely 
at fuch a dciign would be formed in a plac* where 

iNj a Ij^ 
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he faw the principles and praftices of the rcM, 
audacious and undifguifed in the confidence of h> 
cefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time cuneio 
which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, howertr, 
was only made fecretar)- to the Earl of Carbury, pre- 
fident of the principality of Wales; who cooferredoo 
him the ftcuardftiip of I.udlow CalUc**, when tk 
Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his Mfe, he married Mrs. Herbert, a 
gentlewoman of a good fomih*; and lived, fays Wood, 1 
upon her fortune, haring ftudied the common law, 
but never praftifed it. A fortune (he had, 6ys his 
biographer, but it was loft by bad fecuritiei. 

In 1 063 was pubrrihcd the firft part,, conraining 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, whic*^, a$ 
Prior relates, was made known at Court by the taftc 
and influence of the Earl of Dorfct. When it was 
known, it was ncceflarily admired : the king quoted 9 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of th^ 
royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched for th^ 
golden ihower which was to fall upon the author^ 
who certainly was not without his part in the general 
expectation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared; the curiolity of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praifed and elatvd. But pr:iire wa-. his wh(»lc rewarcL 
Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him realon to hope for 
*• places and employments of value au^ crct]\r -** but 
no fuch ailvantages did he ever olt.iin. It is rej>ortcd 

• Thit i.« U\i\ by Mr. Thonu* \V;irion, nud wih j;rc.ir apj^aunct 
of truth, tg h.i\e been a very 1i«?;«imi:. hie aiul luctatrc ofb c. AiiW 
lon*i Pcnv.f v.i;|i ii« !vi. 
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ihat the •King' once gave hira three hundred guineas ; 
>ut of 'this temporary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to VilHers Duke 
>f Buckingham, when iie was Chancellor of Cam- 
3ridge: this is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
lilows the Duke to have been his frequent bencfac- 
:or. That both thefe accounts are falfe there is rea- 
2>n to fufpedl;, from a (lory told by Packe, in his ac- 
:ount of the Life of Wycherley ; and firom fome ver* 
fes which Mr. Thyer has publilhed in the author's Re • 
nains. 

** Mr. Wycherley," fiiys Packe, ^^ had always laid 
^ hold of an opportunity which offered of reprefenting 

* to the Duke of Buckmgham how well Mr. Butler 

* had deferved of the royal family^ by writing his 
' inimitable Hudibras; and that it was a reproach to 

* the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty and wit 

* (hould fuffer in obfcurity, .and uader the wants he 
' did. The duke always fcemed to hearken to him 

* with attention enough; and, after fome time, un- 
^ dertook to recommend his pretenfions to his Ma- 
*jefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 

* fteady to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a 
' day, when he might introduce ' that modeft and un- 
'fortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an ap- 
' pointment was made, and the place of meeting was 
^ agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend 

* attended accordingly: the Duke joined them; but, 
^ as the d^ — ^1 would have it, the door of the room 

* where they fat was open, and his Grace, who had 
' feated himfelf near it, obferving a pimp of his ac- 
^ quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by 
^ with a brace of Ladies, immediately quitted his en- 

N 3 ^^ e^'??-^^^^ 
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'* gagcment, to follow another kind of bufinefs, at 
" which he was more ready than in doing good offices 
^^ to men of defert; though no one was better qualified 
^' than he, both in regard to his fortune and under* 
^^ ilanding, to protect them ; and from that tinnc to the 
** day of his death, poor Butler never found tlK !«• 
«' eflcft of his promifc!" 

Such is the ftory. The vcrfcs are written with a 
degree of acrimony, fuch as negledt and difappoiot- 
ment might naturally excite; and fuch as it would be . 
hard to imagine Butler capable of exprcfling againft a 
man who had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difcouragcment and negleA, 
he ftill profccuted hisdelign; and in 167S publtfhcd 
the third pan, which dill leaves the poem impcrfeft 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended» 
or with what events the action was to be concluded, it 
is vain to conjet^urc. Nor can it be thought ftrange 
that he Ihould ftop here, however unexpeftedly. To 
write without reward is futuciently unpleafing. He 
had now arrived at an age when he might think it pro- 
per ro be in Jcft no longer, and perhaps his health might 
now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. LongueviHe, having un* 
fucccfsfully folicitcd a fubfcription for his interment 
in W'cilininftcr Abbey, buried him at his own coft in 
the church-yard of Covcnt Garden *. Du Simon Pa^* 
trick read the Icrvice. 

(irangrr was informed by Dr. Pcarcc, who named for 
his authority Mr. Lowndes of the ireafury, that Butler 

• Inanoteln the"Bi0gia{}h'ia6r::inrica,*'pagc 1^75, hr it fa d« 

&u:horifjr ol the yo jn^'rr .Mr. l>m^i:cviiic, ro h.iTc livcU :Vf 

I Rofe Street, Crtirnt.Gaidcti, a: ri a'fn that he &mi 

I r of ihctc pArtirifars it reniicicd h-|;hly probable bj 

ill (he cubcitry 01 iWt vxx Ql\« 
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had an yearly penfion of an hundred pounds. This is 
eontradided by all tradition, by the complaints of 
Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dryden; and I am 
afraid will never be confjrn^^d. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr, Barber, a printer, 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principles, 
beilowed on him a monument in Weftminfter Abbey, 
thus infcribed : 

M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 

Qui Stren/hamia in agro y't^orn. nat. 16 ja, 

ohvkt Lond, 1680^ 

Vir dodus imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Opcribus Ingcnii, non item praemiis, fcelix; 

Satjrici apud nos Carminis Anifcx cgrcgius ; 

Quo iimulatae Religionis Larvam dctraxit, 

Et Perduelliam fcelera liberrime cxs^iuvit ; 

Scriptorum in fuo genere, Primus et Poftremus . 

Ne» cut ^o deerant fere omnia, 

Dee0et etiam mofAo Tumulus^ 

Hoc Undcm pofito raarmore, curavit "^ 

Johannes Barber, Civis Ifwdinenjis^ 1721, 

After his death were publifhed three fAall volumes 
of his pofthumous works : I know not by whom coU 
le£i:ed, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, lately, 
two volumes more have been printed by Mr. Thyer of 
Manchefter, indubitably genuine. From none of 
fhefe pieces can, his life be traced, or his charadcr 
difcovered. Some verfes, Jn the laft collcdion, ihew 
him to have been among thofe who ridiculed th$ infli- 
tution of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were 
for fome time very numerous and very acrimoaious, for 
what reafon it is hard to conceive, fince the philofo- 
phers profeifed not to advance doctrines, but to pro- 

♦ They were coWp^tid into one, and p\)bUftit^ m \%v!iO« \-i V 

N 4 ^\3k!C^ 
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duce fa£ts; and the inoft zealous enemy of inDori^ 
cion muft admit the gradual progrefs of expcri* 
ence, however he may oppofe hypothetical tano* 
rity. ! 

In this mift of obfcurity pafled the life of Butler, 
a man whofe name can only periih with his language. 
The mode and place of his education are unknomn; 
the events of bis life arc variouily related; and 
all that can be told with certainty is^ (hat he was 
poor. 

THE poem of Hudibras is one of thofe cocnpoA* 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft ; as the images 
which it exhibits are domcAick, the feptiments ua* 
borrowed and uncxpe^ed, and the (train of dicUoq 
original and peculiar. Wc muft not, however, fuffer 
the pride, which wc affume as the countrymen of But* 
ler, to make any encroachment upon jufticc, nor ap- 
propriate ihofc honours which others have a right to 
jhare. The poem of Mudibras is nc: wholly Engliih; 
the originaj idea is* to lie found in the hiftor)- of !>» 
Quixote; a book to which a mind of the greuteil 
powers may be iRdcbtcil without difgnuc. 

Cervantes (hews a ni.in, who having, by the inref- 
fant perufal of incre..iible lales, fubjecUd his under- 
ftinding to his innginition, and fimiliarifed his mind 
bv pertinacious meditation to trains of incrct!iblc 
events and fcenes of impoulble cxiftence, goes out in 
the pride of knighthood to redrcfs wronps, and de- 
fend virgtni, to rcfcuc captive princrfTcs, ard rumble 
ufurpers from thrir thrones ; artentied by a fquire, 
e running, too low for the fuip-tion of a gr- 

: 5 mind, enablr^ hvn often to cl-..;it his mafter. 
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The hero of Butler is a Preftyterian Jufticc, who, 
in the confidence of legal authority, and the rage of 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to reprefs fuper- 
jftition and correct abufes, accompanied by an indepen-* 
dent Clerk, difputatious and obftinate, with whom he 
^en debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had fo much ktndnefs for Don Quixote, 
chat, however he embarrafles him with abfurd dif* 
trefles, he gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as may 
preferve our eftecm : wherever he is, or whatever he 
does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ri«* 
diculous, but never contempcible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tendemefs; 
he chufes not that any pity fhoul^ be flicwn or refpefb 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
contempt, without any quality that can dignify or 
proted him. 

In forming the charafter of Hudibras, and defcrib- 
ing his perfon and habiliments, the author feems to la- 
bour with a tumultuous confufion of diflimilar ideas. 
He had read the hiftory of the irftick knights^-errant ; 
he knew the notions and manners of a .Preftyterian 
magiftrate, and tried to unite the abfurdfties of both, 
however diftant, in one perfonage. Thus he giv^s 
liim that pedantic oftentation of knowledge which has 
no relation to chivalry^ and loads him with, martial 
encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil dig- 
nity. He fends him out a cohnelling, and yet never 
brings him within fight of waV. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefentative of 
fhe Prefbyterians, it is not eafy to fay why his weapons 
ftould be reprefented as ridiculous or ufelefs ; for, 
V^hatever judgen^cnt might be ps^flcd upon their know- 
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ledge or their arguments, experience had fufliciemly 
Ihown that their fwords were not to be defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggcrer and pe- 
dant, of knight and jufticc, is led forth to aftion, 
with his fquirc Ralpho, an Independant enchufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which is called the aftion of the poem, fince it is left 
imperfedt, no judgement can be made. It is prbbafak, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklefs ad- 
ventures, which would give occafion, like his attack 
upon the bear and fiddle^ to expofe the ridiculous ri- 
gour of the feftaries ; like his encounter with Sidio- 
jriicl and Whacum, to make fuperftition aixi credulity 
contemptible ; or, like his recourfe to the low retailer 
of the law, difcover the fraudulent pra&ices of dif« 
ferent profefiions. 

What feries of events he would have formed, or ia 
what manner he would have rewarded or puniAed his 
hero, it is now vain to conjefhire. His work muft 
have had, as it feems, the defeft which Drydcn im- 
putes to Spenfcr ; the action could not have been one ; 
ihofc could pnly have been a iucccflion of incidents, each 
of which mfght have happened without the reft, and 
which could not all cooperate to any fmglc concluiion. 

The difcontinuitt of the aclion might however have 
Ken tanly forgiven, if there had been a^ion enough : 
Lilt i liclu ve cvtTV reader regrets the paucity of events, 
and complains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in 
xlu- hiftiTv of Thucviiidcs, there is more faid than 
cioHi!. 'I lie {siKWKi^ are too fcldom changed, and the 
atrcnrion is tired with long convcrfation. 

It Is inilcnl much m(»rc eafy to form dialogues than 
to cuniiivc adventuress, Lvcry policion makes way for 

an 
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an argument, and every objeftion diftates an anlwen. 
When two difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
and exteniive queftion, the difficulty is not to continue, 
but to end the controverfy. But whether it be that we 
comprehend but few of the poffibilities of life, or that 
life itfelf affords little variety, every man who has 
tried knows how much labour it will cott to form fuch 
a combination of circumftances, as Ihall have at once 
the grace of novelty and credibility, and delight fancy 
without violence to reafon. 

Periiaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfeft. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added o it, by quicker reciprocation, by feafon- 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatick fpritelinefs ; without 
which^ fictitious fpeeches wiU always tire, however 
fparkling with fentences, and however variegated with 
allufions. 

The great fource of pleafure is variety. Uniformity 
muft tire at laft, though it be uniformity of excel- 
lence. We love to exped ; and, when expedation 
is difappointed or gratified, we want to Ije again ex- 
pecting. For this impatience of the prefrat, whoever, 
would pleaie, muft make provifion. The fkilful wri* 
ter hrritatj mulcetj makes a due diftribution of the ftill 
and animated parts. It is for want of this artful inter- 
texture, and thofe necelTary changes, that the whole 
of a book may be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual pleafure, 
no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler ; 
for what poet has ever brought fo many remote images 
fo happily together ? It is fcarcely poffible to perufc a 
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page without finding fome aflbciation of images tbit 
was never found before. By the firft paragraph die 
reader is amufed, by the next he is delighted, and bf 
JL few more drained to aftoniihment ; but aftoniflmxtt 
is a toilfomc pleafure ; he is foon weary ^ woodcr- 
ixig» and longs to be diverted. 

Qneinia vult belie Matko dicere, die aSiquan^ 
£t bene, die ncutnim, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufeleft without knowledge : nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and obfen^ation fupply materials to be combined. But- 
kr's^rcufures of knowledge appear proportioned to his 
expencc - whatever topic cmploj's bis miod, he (hews 
kimfelf qualiiied to expand and itluftrate it with all the 
acceflbries that books canfumiih: he is found not 
only to have traveled the beaten road, but the bye- 
paths of literature ; not only to have taken general fur- 
vc\ s w^ to have examined particulars with minute 
infl>cf>ion. 

If thf Kronch boaft the learning of Ribelai?, we 
ncod not be :it raid of confronting them with Buiier. 

But the rioR vahnblc parts of his performance are 
Ifeofe which retind Ihidy and native wit cannot fupplv. 
He that merely snakes a book from books may be ufc- 
ful, but can fcarcely Iv: grcaf. Butler had not fuf- 
fered life to plidr bclidc him unfcen or unobferved. 
J \i' had watch vd with great diligence the operations 
^f human nature, and traced the efll-fts of opinion, 
humor.r, irrtrcil, and paflion. From fuch remarks 
procceJcil that grent numl^r of fentcntious diftichs 
which hive paflcd into converfation, and arc added as 
proverbial axlous lo the general llock of practical 
knowledge. 

When 
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When any work has been viewed and aimired,. the 
firft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was it per- 
formed ? Hudibras was not a hafty efFufion; it was 
not produced by a fuddcn tumult of imagination, or x 
&ort paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumulate fuch 
a mafs of fentiments at the call of accidental defire, or 
of fuddcn neceffity, is beyond the reach and power of 
the moft adive and comprehenfive mind. I am informed 
by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, the excellent editor of 
this author's reliques, that he could fliew fomething 
like Hudibras in profe. He has in his pofleflion the 
common-place book, in which Butler repofited, not • 
(iich events or precepts as are gathered by reading ; 
but fuch remarks, fimilitudes, allufions, aflemblages, 
or inferences, as occafion prompted, or meditation 
produced ; thofe thoughts that were generated in his 
own mind, and might be ufefully applied to (bme fu- 
ture purpofe. Such is the labour of thofe who write 
for immortality. 

But human works are not eafily found without a 
perilhable part. Of the ancient poets every reader 
feels the mythology tedious and oppreflive. Of Hu- 
dibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, are 
temporary and local, and therefore become every day 
lefs intelligible, and lefs ftriking. What Cicero fays 
of philofophy is true likewifeof wit and humour, that 
** time eflaces the fiftions of opinion, and confirms 
** the determinations of Nature." Such manners as 
depend upon ftanding relations and general paffions 
are co-extended with the race of man; but thofe mo- 
difications of life, and peculiarities of praftlce, which 
are the progeny of error and pervcrfenefs, or at bejQ: 
of (bme accidental influence or tranfient pcrfuafion, 
muft periih with their parents. 
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Much therefore of that humour which tra&fpoitd 
the laft century with merriment is loft to us, who do 
not know the four folemnity, the fuUen fuperftitiooi 
the gloomy morofcncfs, and the ftubbofn fcruplcs of 
the ancient Puritans; or, if we knew theniy derive 
our information only from books, or from traditioSt 
have never had them before our eyes^ and canooc but 
by recolledion and ftudy undcrftand the lines in whidi 
they are fatyrifcd. Our grandfathers knew the pic- 
ture from the life ; we judge of the life by conteim 
plating the picture. 

It is fcarcely poflible, in the regularity and com- 
pofure of the prcfent time, to image the tumult of 
abfurdity, and clamour of contradiction, which per* 
plexcd doArine, difordercd practice, and difturbed 
both publick and private quiet, in that age when fub* 
ordination was broken, and awe was hiflcd away ; when 
amy unfetdcd innovator who could hatch a half-formed 
notion produced it to the publick ; when every man 
might become a prcicher, and almoft every preacher 
could collc(^t a congregation. 

The wifdoni of the nation is very reafbnably fup» 
pofcd to rclidc in the parliament. What can be con- 
cluded of the lower dalles of the people, when in one 
of the parliaments fuminoned by Cromwell it was fc- 
rioufly pro'Hifed, that all the records in the To%ver 
fhould be burnt, that all memory of things paft 
fhould be cfi-iced, and that the whole fyftem of life 
fliould coinin.-ncc anew } 

We have never been witncfles of animofiiics excited 
by the ufc of mince pies and plumb porridge ; nor fccn 
with what abhorrence rhofe who could eat them at all 
other times of the ycAt would Ihrink from them in Dc- 

ccoibor. 
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!eihber. An old Puritan, who was alive in my child« 
lood, being at one of the feafts of the church invited 
yy a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, that, 
f he would treat him at an alehoufe with beer, 'brewed 
*or all times and feafbns, he ihould accept his kind- 
lefi, but would have none of his fuperftitious meats 
yr drinks *• 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
ill games of chance 1 and he that reads Gataker upon 
Lff/i may fee how much learning and reafon one c£ 
the firft fcholars of his age thought neceflary, to prove 
dut it was no crime to throw a dye, or play at cards^ 
>r to hide a (hilling for the reckonings 

Aftrology, however, againft which (b much of the 
Sitire is directed, was not more the folly of the Pu« 
ritans than of others. It had in that time a very cx^ 
Denfive dominion^ Its predidions raifed hopes and 
fears in minds which ought to have rejed:ed it with 
:ontempt. In hazardous undertakings care was taken 
to begin under the influence of a propitious planet ; 
ind when the king was prifoner in Carifbrook Caftle, 
m aftrologer was confuhed what hour would be found 
3ioft favourable to an efcape. 

What cfftSt this poem had upon the publick, whc^ 
rher it fhamed impofture or reclaimed credulity, is 
aot eafily determined. Cheats c^n feldom (land long 
igainll laughter. It is certain that the credit of pla« 
aetary intelligence wore faft away ; though feme men 
:>f knowledge, and Dryden among them, continued to 
ixlieve thai conjun&ions and oppoiiti^ns had a great 

• I have heard of a clergyman ejected from his liring by tite par- 
iament viiiters for being a Icandalous catrr of cullard. Nor that it 
cai a fapcrllkious meat, but bccaaic it vras a delicacv. 
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part in the diftribution of good or evil, and In die f 
Tcnunent of fublunary things. 

Poetical Aftton ought to be probable upon caa 
fiippofitionSy and fuch probability as burkfiiue i 
quires is here violated only by one incident. NolU 
can ihew more plainly the neceffity of doing ibmetUi 
and the difficulty of finding fomething to do, di 
that Butler was reduced to transfer to his heio the 1 
gellation of Sancho, not the mod agreeable fidtioa 
Cervantes; very fuitable indeed to the manners 
that age and nation, which afcribed wonderful effia 
to voluntary penances ; but fo remote from the pr 
tice and opinions of the Hudibraftick time, tl 
judgement and imagination are alike oflfeaded. 

The di£tion of this poem is groflly familiar, and ' 
numbers purpofely negledtcd, except in a few ph 
where the thoughcs by their native excellence fee 
themfclves from violation^ being fuch as mean I 
guage cannot exprefs *. The mode of verfiiication 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the hero 

* Of fuch there arc n^ny in llndibms, ns alio many prf 
abounding with the beauties of ptKtnr that kiie fcld^mi noticed : I 
tur inAancc : 

Where'er ^^ou tread, )oiir feet (IxaW fct 
The prinirolc and rhc vioirt : 
All fpicef, perfuiiteSy and iwrcc powd.-t? 
Shall borrow from )'our breath thcii odours : 
Nature her ciurter fliall renew. 
And take all lives of things from yon : 
The world depend upon your e)c*t 
And vrhen you fro«o upon it, dte. 

The moon pull'd cflf her veil ft \\^lf 
That hidet her tUce In- day from Ug^tt, 
Myflerioui \eilofdajkceU made 
lhM*i both her luflre and be: fludc. 
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nesftire was Oot rather chofen. To the critical len- 
Mce of Drydcn the higheft reverence would be due, 
tre not his decifions often precipitate, and his opi« 
cMis immature. When he wifhed to change the mea- 
n^» he probably would have been willing to change 
H>^. If he intended that, when the numbers were 
toicl^ the diiftion (houl^ ftill remain vulgar, he 
BTfcued a very heterogeneous and unnatural compo- 
M>i]|^ If he preferred a general ftateline^ both of 
txuid and words, he can be only underftood to wiih 
f^ Butler had undertaken a different work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 
filitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of 
^ fentiments. But fuch numbers and fuch di&ion 
^ gain regard only when they are ifted by a writer 
Irhofe vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
lotitl^ him to contempt of ornaments, and who, id 
confidence of the novelty and jaftnefs of his concept 
kions, can afford to throw metaphors and epithets away. 
T6 another that corivfcys common thoughts in careleiS 
rerfification, it will only be faid, ** Pauper videri 
" Cinna vult, ^ eft pauper." The meaning and dic- 
tion will be worthy of each other, and criticifin may 
juftly doom th6m to perifti together. 

Nor even though another Biirler fhould afife, would 
mother Hudibras obtain the fame regard. Burlefqiie 
confifts in a difproportion bctwefen the ftyle and the 
(entiments, or between the adventitious fentiments 
and the fundamental fdbjeA. It therefore^ like all 
bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, cdn- 
tains in it a principle of corruption. All difpro^ 
portion is unnarijral; and from what is unnatural we 
can derive only the pleafure which novelty produces. 
Wendmlre it awhik as a ftrange thing; Wt ^\ica \t v\ 
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no longer ftrangc, wc perceive its deformity. Ir lit 
kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition detefts 
itfelf ; and the reader, Icarnmg in time what he b n> 
expeAy lays down his book, as the fpe£btor tun^ 
away from a fecond exhibition of thofc tricks, of 
which the only ufe is to ihew that they can be 
played *. 

* Notwithftanding this fcverc eenfure of Hudibrat, it h the opi- 
nion of many that the various learning, the wit and humour, and ttaC 
fine painting and diicrinnination of characters which the poem txhibfts, 
have given it a permanent exillcnce, and of this the man) edttiottii 
has gone through are a fort of pi uof. It were to be h iflied that tf 
edition with fewer trifling notes and impertinent citations than that of 
Dr. Grey were given to t!ie public, and iliat by an editor noic fat 
c«ptible of its beauties than he (cems to have been ; of i\hich 6tk& 
in turn 1 cannot but note the follow ing as an egregious inilanee* Bvl« 
kr, meaning to ihew that the ulur per s availed themfetves of thoA 
bus which were made to Iccurc the freedom o< :h'j people, iJutnM 
his afgument by v is line Hmile : 

As when the fea bitaks o'er its bounds. 

And o\-erflows tlu* level grounds, 

'J'hoie hanks and dams, thai lilte a fciocn 

Did keep it out, noiv keep it in : 

So when tyrannic uinrpation 

Invades (he fri-ed.jii) of a nation, 

The laws o* th' laud iha: .veii: mt(.r.dcd 

To keep it out, are n.jtic (ieler.d 1:. 
Upon which pall .];c I):, (u-y .tii\rrt5 t.^ the old il»")ry, as he calis 
st, of Goduin-iand*, \\htch .irc tin rdi.'t oi a itip|M»!cd irrii^r* '^ of 
the fra thiou^h buAs that e\ei hnce thr acciac:it, as Ln^in^ dc- 
flroyed, coiild nri'licr keep it in n«T out. 

V^iih etjual maiiention ni iiu ;p ^■\^ lo diuetn the hua;ui.r of the 
pocint 1.C c'Mi»p.»rt$ w»th t!u* to .'wu^. Iims, 

Wttii th;>: he In'- it i.,^*(> his b^idc ; 
A'd R.il{ ).o t< o, •» . .ick AiA bold| 
\[fcn his ».ilktt '>.:. mM * Kl, 
\N iih cc|ua1 n id n* i« ,v.p : M 
To JiJMT and llauU i;|.ou iiU g;aud^ 
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Cc ia the contefi betwixt Bratiit and Caffius in Shakfpeare*t Julius 

Ikr, AaiV. 

CaJ. O Gods ! ye Godt ! ronft I endure all this ? 
tntmi* All this ! ay more : fret till your proud heart bi«ak ; 
.Go ibfiF JPUr .(h^ires how choleric jro\i ar^. 
And mtkit your bondftnen tre mb le; Muft I budge? 
Muft I obierve you ? rouft I fland and crouch 
Under your tedy humour ? By the Gods, 
You (hall dlgeil the venom of your fpleen, 
Tho* it do fplit you : for, from this day forth, 
1*U ufe you for my mirth^ yea, for va^ laughter, 
.l|rbcn you are wafpiflu 

»^* The portraits of Butler, particularly that after Soeft prefixed 
]^. Grey's edition of the Hudibrat, repreient him as a man of a 
bie afpe^ and admit not a doubt that they are genuine ; but \x\ 
edition thereof in 12 mo, 17S6, with cuts, defigned and etched 
Hogarth, is a head of him, an exa& copy of a mezzotinto of 
ptiiltbe flower paiqtcr, fer^^.by Smith or White, but I tbiok 
e latter, which gives hi(n tl^ coui^tciunce of a Saracou 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochefter, 
the fbn of Henry Earl of Rochefter, better known 
by the title of Lord Wilmo$^ fo often mentioned 
in Clarendon's Hiflory, was born April ib, 1647^ 
«r Ditchlcy in Oxfordihire. After a grammatical edu- 
eation at the fchoolof Burford, he entered a nobleman 
inro W'adham College in 1659, only twelve years old ; 
and in 1661, at fourteen, was, with fomc other perfons 
of high rank, made martcr of arts by l-ord Clarendon 
in pcrfon. 

lie travelled afterwards inro France and Italy ; and, 
at his return, devoted himfelf to the Court. In 1665 
he went t«> lla with Sandwich, and dillinguiihed him- 
felf at lkrj;en by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fiiinmcr ferved again on board Sir lulward Spr.!gge^ 
\\iu>, in ihe hwatof the engagement, having a inLilagc 
ct' r».jM(v»f to U'nd t(j one of his c^lptain^, ccul.i lir.d 
no iu.iM ready to e irry it l>u: Wilniot, who, in a: ;*cn 
, went and returned aiaidft ih^ lloriu of Ihot. 
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Slit his leputatioii for bravery was not lafting : he 
reproached with flioking away in ftreet quarrels^ 
*«^«i leaving his companicnis to Ihift as they could with* 
<>vit him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left 
^ fiory of his refuial to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 

^liich he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when he 

became a courtier, he unhappily addifted himfelf to 

^Sjflblute and vitious company, by which his principles 

'Were corrupted, and his manners depraved. He loft 

all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, finding it not ccm* 

Venient to admit the authority of laws which he was 

relblved not to obey, fhdtered his wickednefs behind 

infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noify and licentious merri- 
ment which wine incites, his companions eagerly en« 
Gouiaged him in excels, and he willingly indulged it ; 
till, as he confefled to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years 
tc^ether continually dflmk, or fo much inflam^ by 
frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be mafter of 
himfelf. 

In this (late he played many fiplicks, which it is not 
fi>r his honour that we Ihould remember, and which 
are not now diftinftly known. He often purfued low 
amours in mean difguiies, and always afted with great 
exaftnefs and dexterity the chacaders which he aflbmed. 
He once ere&ed a ftage on Tower-hill, and har 
raided the populace as a mountebank ; and, having 
made phyfick part of his fludy, is (aid to have prac- 
tifed it (iicce(sfully. 

He was (b much in favour with King Charles, that 
lie was made one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
^pd comptroller of Woodftock Park. 

D 3 Having 
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Having an a&ive and inquifitivtf mind^ & BeffeTi 
except in his paroxyfms •£ intempetancej was whottf 
negligent o£ ftudy : he read what is oonfidered as pch 
lite learning fo much^ that he b mentioned by Wood 
as the greateft fcholar of all the nobility. Scunetinei 
he retired into the country^ and amuicd hiailielf with 
writing libels^ in which he did not pretend to coBSm 
himfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau^ and i^ 
Engliih Cowley. 

Thus in a courfc of drunken gaiety, and grofi leih 
fuality, with intervals of ftudy perhaps yet more cri- 
minal, with an avowed contempt of all decency and 
order, a toral difregard to every moral, and a refulmc 
denial of every religious obligation, he lived worthleis 
and ufelcfs, and blazed out bis yooth and his health 
in laviHi voluptuoufnefs ; till, at the age •f one and 
thirty, he had exhaulled the fund of life, and reduced 
himfelf to a (late of \seakncfs and decay. 

At this* time he was led to an acqr.ainrance with Dr. 
Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom the 
tcnour of his opinions, and the courfe of his life, and 
from \\hom he received fuchconviclion of the reafonabk- 
ncfs of moral duty, and the truth cf Chriftianity, as prc^ 
duced a total change both of his manners and opinions* 
The account of thole ialutary conferences is given bj 
by Burnet, in a book intituled, Seme HoJJ\i^€s tf the l.ifi 
and Death c/ John Ea?l ^Rocheftcr; which the cri- 
tick ought to read for its elegance, the philofopher for 
its arguments, and the faint for its piety. It were aa 
injury to the reader to offer him an abridgement. 

Me died July 20, 1680, before he had completed 
his rhirr\ -fourth year ; and was fo worn a^^•ay by a long 
illnels, that life went out without a ftruggle. 
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Lord Rochefter was eminent for the vigour of his 
Aolloqulal wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and {allies of extn^vagance. The glare of his general 
charaAcr diffufed itfelf upon his writings ; the compo- 
fitk>ns of a man whofe name was heard (b often were 
ceitlin of attention, and from many readers certain of 
applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite ez- 
tingjuiihcd ; and his poetry fUU retains fome fplendour 
beyond that which genius has beftowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reafon to believe, that 
muck was imputed to ham which he did not write. I 
Imow not by whom the original coUe&ion was madc^ 
or by what authority its genuinenefs was afcertained. 
The firft edition was publiflied in the year of his death, 
with an air of concealment, profeffing in the title page 
tp be printed at Antwerp. 

Oi Ibme of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. 
The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verfes to Lord 
Mplgtave, the Satire againft Man, the Yerfes upon 
Votblngj and perhaps fome others, are! believe genuine, 
tod perhaps mod of thofe which the late coUe&ion 
icxhibits. 

As he cannot be fuppofed to h#re found leifure for 
any courfe of continued ftudy, his pieces are commonly 
ihort, fuch as one fit of refolution would produo?. 

His (bngs have no particular charafter : they tell, 
like other fongs, ih (mooth andeafy language, of fcorn 
and kindn^fs, djfmif&on and deiertion, abfence and in- 
conftancy, with the common places of artificial court- 
ihip. They are commonly finooth and eafy ; but have 
little nature, and little feotimeut. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant 
or vnhappy. In the reign of Charles the Second ber 

O 4 ^ 
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gan that adapation, which has fince been veiy fngpat^ 
of ancie.it poetry to prelent times ; and perhaps few 
will be touad where the parallelifm it better prdenrcd 
than in this. The verfification is indeed Py^JT?^ 
carelcfs^ but it i fometimes vigorous and weighq^. 

The ilrongcil effort of his Muie is his poem upoo 
Nothing. He is not the firft who has chofoi this btf* 
ren topick for the boaft of his fertility. There is i 
poem called Nibil in Latin by Paftrat, a poet and cri* 
tick of the lixtcenth century in France ; who, in his 
own epitaph, exprcfles his zeal for good poetry thus": 

— Molliter oila quiefcent 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 

His works arc not common, and therefore I flull 
fubjoin his vcrfcs. 

In examining this performance, NotlAng muft be coo- 
fidered as having not only a negative but a kind of po* 
ficive figwification ; as I need not fear thieves, I have 
nothing ; and K^U'ing is a very powerful protedor. In 
the firft part of the fentence it is taken negatively; b 
the fccond it is taken polltively, as an agent. In one 
of Boileau's lines |t was a queftion, whether he fliould 
ufc a rim faire^ or a ne rien [aire ; and the firft was pre- 
ferred, bccaufc it gave ritn a fenfc in fomc fort politive. 
A. (Mug can be a fubjcft only in its pofitivc fenfc, and 
fuch a fcnfc is given it in the firft line : 

h'cthing^ thou cider biotber ev*n to (hade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to 
a curious book J/ Umhra, by Wowcrus, which, having 
Tcili! the fj;i;:lirir.: of SbdJc, concludes with a poem iQ 
which .in ii;cfc lines : 
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Japi primum terram validis circamfpice cUufiris 
Sufpenfam totam, docas admirabile mundi 
Terrafque traftufquef maris, campofque liquentes 
. Aeris & vaiti laqueata palatia ccpli*— 
Omnibus umbra prior. 

The poiitiye fqife is generally preferved, with great 
ikill^ through the whole poem ; though fometimes^ in 
a iuhordinate fenfe^ the negative nothing is injudicioufly 
mingled. Paflerat confounds the two ienfes. 

ASicthtv of his mofl vigorous pieces is his Lampoon 
on Sir Car Scroop^ who^ in a poem called The Prai/e 
pf Satire, had fome lines like thefe ♦ : 

He who can pufh into a midnight fray 
Itiis brave companion, and then run away. 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ftrcct. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus diftionourM, for a wit you own, 
j&h<| court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was nieant of Rochefter, whpfe buffoon conceit 
was, I fuppofe, a faying often menffoned, that every 
Man would be a Coward if be durfi ; and drew from him 
thofe furious verfes ; to which Scroop made in reply 
tn epigram, etuling with thefe lines ; 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword. ^ 

Of the fatire againft Mwr, Rochefter can only daim 
what remains when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is fprightlinefs and vigour, and 
every where niay be found tokens of a mind which 
^dy might have carried to excellence. What more 
can be expeded from a life fpent in oftentatious con- 
tempt of regularity, and ended before the abilities of 
many other men began to be difplayed ? 

♦ J quote fcQm memory« Ori^. lSAl% 
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Poemt CI. V. JOANNIS PASSBEATIf, 

Regii in Academy Parifienfi Profeflbritv 

Ad ornatiflimum Tinini Erricom MsMMliric, 

Janus adeft, fefts pofcnnt fua dona KaIendaB» 
Munus abeft fcllis quod pofiini otkrre Kalendit* 
Siccine Caftalias nobis exaniit humor ? 
Ufque adcd ingcnii noftri eft exhaufta facnkatv 
Immimem ut vidrat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nova per veftigia qusiiA 

Ecce autem partes dum fcfc verfat in omnca 
InYcnit mea Muia nihil, ne defpice munus. 
Nam NIHIL eft gcmmis, nihil eft pretiofius auro. 
Hue animuro, hue igitur vultus adverte bcnignos ; 
Res nova narratur quse nulli audita priorum, 
Aufonii & Graii dixerunt cztera vates, 
Aufonis indiAum nihil eft Graecaequc Camoma, 

E CGcIo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva* 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem complefiimr ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil intericus h originis expert. 
Immortale NiniLy nihil omni parte bcatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftas & vis diviiia probatur, 
Num quid honore deum, num quid digi^iipur aria? 
Confpedu lucis mhil eft jucundius almar^ 
Vere nih:l, nihil irriguo formoiius horto, 
J^Ioridius pratis, Zepbyri clemeiitius aura ; 
]^ bello fandum nihil eft, Martilque tumalfu : 
Juftun) in pace nihil, kxhil eft in fcodere tutnm. 
Felix cui nihil eft« (fuerant hax vota TibuitoJ 
Non timet infiJias : fures, inccndia tcmnit : 
Soliiciras fequitur nullo Tub judice litts. 
Ille ipfe inviclis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zcuoiiis f4|>icn^, mhil admiratur Ac optat. 
Socrati'-iqnr g egi« fuit ifta fcientia quondanif 
Scire nihil. Audio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Ncc quicquam in ludo mnYttlt di4kiilc ji^vf otMi 
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All maghtl quia dncit bpcs/ & cQlmea honomau 

Nolce NtHiL, ntjfccs fcrtur quod PytlK^ore« 

Gr^no huttttt hh^9 cui vox adjun^a negantis* 

Multi Mcrcurio freti duce vifcera terrs 

Pura liquefaciunt lixx^ul, & jhuriiponia mifixhti 

Arcano inftantes operi, & OM^bonibus atris, 

Qyi tandem cxhaufti damnis, fi-adique labore, 

Iniveniunt atque iiiventum nihil ufquc reqain]nt4 

Hoc dioietiri non ulla decempeda poflit : 

Nee aumeret Libycae numerum qui callet arens : 

Et Phoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris. 

Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 

Omnem in naturam penetrans, & in abdiu renmit 

Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris. 

Sole tamen n^hil ei^, & pyro ciarius igne. 

Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 

Ccrne n^hil, ceri)i dices nihil abfque colore. 

Surdun^ ay Jit loqyiturque nihil fine voce, vol&tque 

Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus uUis. 

Abfque loco mptuque nihil per inane vagatur. 

Humano gencri utilius nihil arte medendi. 

Ne rhombos igitur, neu Theilala murftiura tentet 

Idalia vacuum trajeflus aruqdine peftus, 

Neu legat Idxo Di£l£um in vertice gramen* 

Vulneribus fa?vi nihil auxili^tur amoris. 

Vpxerit & quemvis trans moeftas portitor undas. 

Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocabitab orco* 

Infern^ nihil infleftit praecordia regis, ^ 

Parcarumque colos, & inexorabiie penfum* 

Obruta Phlqgrsis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo fenfit n;hil e(Ip potentius i&nz 

Porrigitur magni nihil extra mcenia mundi : 

Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plur^ 

Commemorem? virtute nihil praeftantius ipfa, 

Splendid|us nihil eft; nihil eft Jove denique m^us. 

Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 

Ne tibi fi mdta laudem mea carn^in^ chartat • 

Dc Iiihilq nihili pariaqt faftidia^ verfus. 

1 ^^^TVl^ 
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^«* The pattkiilm of ib no i Fdwldif 

Rochefier, wereitnoti xatUieclofeof it, My» 
hapt better bafe been i\ red to into oblhrioo thM mootikl, 

Nevertheieity it it faid that i were d^anCf lod tktt ik^ 

are truly reprefented in the p >f ][>oriniaot» a cfaanSer Id fk 

George £therege*t comedy of nof Ifode, dnwo with ma 

ilB art and from the lifis« ;r. u i84J» in noL 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl of Rof-, 
common, was the fon of James Dillon and 
Elizabeth Wentworth, filler to the carl of Strafford. 
He was born in Ireland, during the lieutenancy of Straf-, 
ford, who, being both his uncle and his godfather,. 
gave him his own furnariie. His father, the third earl, 
of Rofcommon, had been converted by Uiher to the. 
proteftant religion; and when the popiflx rebellion broke 
out, Strafford thinking the family in great danger from 
the fury of the Irilh, fent for his godfon, and placed 
him at his own feat in Yorklhire^ w.here he was inftrufl:-^ 
cd in Latin ; which he learned fo as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was never able tp fc* 
tain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr, Fcnion, froni 
whofe notes on Waller mofl of this account mufl 
be borrowed, though 1 know not whether all that he 
relates is certain. The inflrudtor whora he afligns to 
Rofcommon is one Dr. Hall, by whom he cannot 
mean the famous Ha//, then an old man and ^bvftvo^.* 
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When the ftonn broke out upon 9craffi>rd, hb honfc 
was a ihclter no longer ; and Dillon, by the idrke of 
Uiher, was fent to Caen, where the Protcftants hid da 
la vaiveriaty, and c4>ntiovicd his ihidies under BmJmU 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy under BodiaRf 
and who is reprefcnted as having already made gitai 
proficiency in literacure, could not be more than niae 
years old. Straflbrd went to govern Ireland in 16331 
and v:2S put to death eight years afterwards. That he 
was fent to Caen, is certain ; that he was a great fcko- 
lar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had feme pret cm it u nl 
intelligence of his father's death. 

'* The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of ten year* 
^' of age^ at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as k 
•* were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, get- 
** ting over the tables, Iwards, &c. He was wont to 
'* be fober enough ; they faid, God grant this bocks 
*^ no ilMuck to him ! In the heat o( this extravagant 
•• fit^ he cries out. My futhcr ts dvad. A fortnif^ 
•* after, news came from Ireland that his father was 
^ dead. This account I had from ^ir. Knolles, who 
** was his governor, and then with him, — fincc fccrc- 
•• tary to the earl of Straftbrd ; and I have heard his 
^' lordihip's relations confirm the fame." Aubrtfi Mjf- 
eel/any. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to favour any 
accounts of this kind, nor \^1U the name of Aubrey 
much recommend it to crctiit : it ought not, howe\'ery 
to be omitted, becaufe lK::tcr evidence of a f^A cannot 
eafily be found than is here oScrcd, and it mull be by 
prefcrving fuch relations that we may at laft judge how 
much they are to be regarded. If we ftay to examine 

\b3& 
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$&B account, we fhdl fee difficulties on both fides ; 
bere is a relation of a faft given by a man who had no 
imereft to deceive, and who could not be deceived 
himlelf ; and here is, on the other hand, a miracle 
which produces no efkSt ; the order of nature is inter- 
Topted, to difcover not a future but only a diftant event, 
the knowledge of which is of no ufe to him to whom 
it is revealed. Between thefe difficulties, what way 
ihall be found } Is reafon or teftimony to be rejefted } 
I believe what Ofbome fays of an appearance of fane- 
tity may be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as 
this : Do not wholly Jltghr them, becaufe tbey may. be true : 
but do not eqfily truft them^ becaufe tbey may befalfe. 

The ilate both of England and Ireland was at this 
time fuch, that he who was abfent from either coimtry 
had very little temptation to return: and therefore 
Rofconmion, when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, 
and amufed himfelf with its antiquities, and particu^ 
lariy with medals, in which he acquired uncommon 
ikiU. 

At the Reftoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of the 
band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the diflb- 
lutenefs of the court, that he addidted himfelf immo- 
derately to gaming, by which he was engaged in fre- 
quent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
him its ufual concomitants, extravagance and diftrefs. 

After fome time a difpute about part of his eflatc 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and met with 
an adventure thus related by Fenton. 

** He was at Dublin as much as ever diftempered 
•* with, the &mc fgital affeaion for play, which engaged 
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'^ him in one adventure chat well deferves to be rdatei 
^' As he returned to his lodgings from a gamii^-tabki 
^^ he was attacked in the dark by three ruflhns, wbo 
^' were employed to aflaflinate him. The Earl dcfind* 
^^ ed himfelf with fo much relblution, that he £t 
^* patched one of the aggreflfors ; whilft a gentkmai^ 
'< accidentally pafling that way, interpoled, and dif- 
^' armed another : the third fecured himfelf by fligjht 
'* This generous affiftant was a difbandcd officer, oft 
** good family and fair reputation ; who, by what «e 
^^ call the partiality of fortune, to avoid cenfuring the 
'* iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain iuit of 
^^ cloaths to make a decent appearance at the caftlc 
** But his lordfhip, on this occafion, prefentbg him to 
** the Duke of Ormood, with great importunity prevail- 
<^ ed with his grace, that he might refign his poft of 
'< captain of the guards to his friend ; which for about 
'* three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his 
** death, the duke returned the commiffion to his gc- 
" ncrous benefaftor." 

When he had (iniflied his bufinefs, he returned to 
London ; was made Mafterof the Horfe to the Dutchcls 
of York ; and married the Lady France?, daughter of 
the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Cour^ 
tcncy. 

He now buGed his mind with literary projefts, and 
formed the plan of a fccicty for refining our language, 
and fixing its ftandard ; in ini'iLitLn fays, Fcmon, (ftkcfi 
learned and polite foc:cties uitb zi.hich bf had ban a:- 
quai.tt'd abroad. In this dcfign his friend Dryden if 
faid to have affifted him. 

The fame dcllgn, it is well known, was revived by 
Dr. S\\ ift in the miniftry of Oxford ; but it has never 
iincc been publickly mentioned, though at that time 
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great expeftations were formed by fome of its efta- 
Mifhmcnr and its efieds. Such a fociety mighty per- 
haps^ without much difficulty^ be coUe&cd ; but that 
it would produce what is expeded from it, may be 
doubted* 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained its end. 
The language was refined^ and fo fixed that it has 
chinged but little. The French academy thought that 
diey refined their language, and doubtlefs thought 
rightly ; but the event has not Ihewn that they fixed 
it ; for the Fretich of the prefent time is veij' different 
from that of the laft century. 

In this country an academy could be expc£kcd to do 
but little. If an academician's place were profitable, it 
would be given by intereft ; if attendance were gratui- 
tous, it would be rarely paid, and no man would en- 
dure the lead difguft. Unanimity is impoffible, and 
debate would feparate the affembly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority ? In abfolute 
governments, there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the fandion of power, and the- 
countenance of greatnefs. How little this is the ftatc 
of our country needs not to be told. We live in an 
age in which it is a kind of publick fport to refufe all 
refpedb that cannot be enforced. iThe edidks of an Eng- 
lilh academy would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corrup- 
tion cannot be denied ; but v>hat prevention can be 
found ? The prefent manners of the nation would de- 
ride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that 
every writer ihculd criticife himfelf. 

Vol. U. P AJ3L 
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,A11 hopes of new literary infticutions were quickly 
fupp relied by the contentious turbulence of King James's 
reign ; and Rofconimon, forefecing that feme viokm 
concuflion of the State was at hand, purpofed to retiie 
CO Rome, alleging, that it was itfi to fit near iht tbim- 
nej zuben the chamber fmoaked; a fentcnce, of which 
the application fcems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he wis 
fo impatient either of hinderance or of pain, chat he 
fubmitted himfelf to a French empirick, who is (aid 
to have repelled the difeafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttefed, 
with an energy of voice that exprclibd the moll fervent 
devotion, two lines of his own verhon of Dies bra : 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forlkke me in my end. 

Me died in 1 684 ; and was burietl with great pomp in 
Weibiiinacr-AblKV. 

His poetic:;! chnrafVcr is given by Mr. Fcnton : 
•* In his writing'^," fi) ^ Fenton, ** we view the image 
*• of a mind which was naturally feriuus and folid ; 
" richly furniflied and adorned with all the ornaments 
** of learninj;, unaffectedly difpofed in the moft regular 
" and elegant order. His imagination might have 
•• probably been more fruitful and fprightly, if his 
" judgement had been lets fcvere. IJut th.u fcveriry 
** "(delivered In a n.afculinc, clenr, fi.iv.\::nct ftylc) con- 
** tributeJ to Mvjke him lb cir.incnt in the didactical 
** ii:ar.ncr, th.u no man, with jnllii^e, can aHirm he 
** u;::» ever e<ii:allL\! by any of our narion, without con- 
*« K-nin-^, at the T.ir.e tiir.e tha: !:e is inferior to none. 
*• Iii !.*;;«. oilui k'liKis of writing his genius feems to 
** lu\ew«:.tcd tiic to attain the point of pcrfcdioa; 
*• but who can attain it -" 
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From this account of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been difpkycd in largo 
volumes and aumerous performances ? Who would not, 
after the pemfal of this charadter, be furprifed to find 
that all the proofs of this genius, and knowledge and 
judgement, are not fufficient to form a iingle book, or 
to appear otherwife than in conjunction with the work$ 
rf fome other writer of the fame petty fize ♦ ? But 
thus it is that characters are written : we know fome* 
what, and we imagine the reft. The obfervation, that 
his imagination would probably have been more fruit* 
fill and fprightly if his judgement had been lefs fevere, 
may beanfwered, by a remarker fomewhat inclined to ca- 
vil, by a contrary fuppofition, that his judgement would 
probably have been lefs fevere, if his imagination had 
been more fruitful* It is ridiculous to oppofe judge- 
ment to imagination ; for it does not appear that men 
have neccflarily lefs of one as they have more of the 
other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, what Fenton has not 
mentioned fo diftindtly as he ought, and what is yet 
very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only 
correct writer in verfe before Addifon; and that, if 
there are not fo many or fo great beauties in his com- 
pollticns as in thofe of fome contemporaries, there are 
at Icaft fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft praife; 

* They were publifticd together with rhofc of Duke, in anodavo 
▼o!timc, in 171 7, The editor, whoever he was, profcire? to have taken 
great care to procure and infert all of his lordrtiip's poems that arc 
truly genuine. The truth of this aflcrtion is fiaily denied :)y the 
author of an account of Mr. John Pomfrct, prefixed to his Remains ; 
who aflerts, that the Profpedt of Death was written by that jjerfon 
many yean after lord Rofcommon's dccrafc j as alio, that the part- 
phrafe of the Prayer of Jeremy was wriitcn by a gentlemaa of the 
name of Southcuc, living in the year i7a4. 

P 2 i^\ 
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for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the only moral wri- 
ter of KiDg Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Drydcn ! in all Charles's days* 
Rofconimon only boafts uufpotted lays* 

His great work is his Effay on Tranflated Vcrfe ; of 
which Dr)'den writes thus in the preface to* his Mif- 
cellanies : 

** It was my Lord Rofcommon's Effay on Tranflated 
^* Verfe,** fays Dryden, " which made me uneafy, till 
*' I tried whether or no I was capable of following his 
If rules, and of reducing the fpeculation into practice. 
** For many a fair precept in poetry is like a fcemidi|; 
*' demonftration in mathcmaticks, ver\' fi>ecious in ihc 
" diagram, but failing in the mechanick operation. I 
^* think I have generally obferved his inftrudtions : I 
** am fure my reafon is fufHcicntly convinced both of 
** their truth and uicfulncfs ; which, in other words* 
^* is toconfds no lefs a vanity than to pretend that I 
*^ have, at Icaft in feme places, made examples to hi< 
" rules." 

This declaration of I)ry«K'n will, I am afraid, l>f 
found little more than one uf thofe curlon- civilities 
which one author pays to another ; for when the fum 
of lord Rofcoinnion's precepts is coUedYcd, it will not 
be eafy to diloiver how they can qualify their reader 
for a better pertonnance of tranllation than rnigbt have 
been attained bv hisoun rellection'. 

He that can abllrad his mind from the elegance vf 
the jMxrtry, an»l contMie it lo tlic fenfe of the precepts, 
will find no otheriliievMon th.;n that the aiuhorfhouUl 
be fuirablcto the tranllaror'-- genius; t«i»it Ii. (houlJ Ik 
fuckas nin\ ilefervc a tranllaiion ; that he who intends 
to tranllaic hi:n ihouKl endeavour to undcrftand him ; 

iKat 
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that perfpicuity Ihould be lludied^ and unufual aiid un^* 
couth names fparingly inferted ; and that the ftyle of 
the original ihould be copied in its elevation and de- 
preffion. Thcfc are the rules that are celebrated as fo 
definite and important ; and for the delivery of which 
to mankind fo much honour has been paid. Rofcom« 
mon has indeed deferved his praifes, had they been 
given with difcemment^ and beftowed not on the rules 
thcmfelves, but the art with which they are introduced, 
and the decorations with which they are adorned. 

The Eflay, though generally excellent, is not with- 
out its faults. The ftory of the Quack, borrowed from 
Boileau, was not worth the importation : he has con- 
founded the Britiih and Saxon mythology : • 

I grant that from fomc mofly idol oak. 

In double rhymes, our Tier and IVaden fpokc. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, belonged to 
the Britiih druids, and ^bor and Woden were Saxon 
deities. Of the double rhymes^ which he fo liberally 
fuppofes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank verfcs 
is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well 
have introduced a feries of iambicks among their hc- 
roicks. 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art of poetry ; 
which has received, in my opinion, not lefs praife than 
It deferves. Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, 
has little operation either on the ear or mind : it can 
hardly fupport itfelf without bold figures and ftriking 
images. A poem frigidly didaftick, without rhyme, 
is fo near to profe, that the reader only fcoms it for 
pretending to be verfe. 

P 3 HavioiT 
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Having difcntangled himfclf from the difficulties of 
rhyme, he may juftly be expc£tcd to give the ienfc rf 
Horace with great cxaftnefsy and to fupprefs no fub« 
tilty of fentiment for the difnculty of exprefiing it. 
This demand, however, his tranflation will not facisfy ; 
what he found obfcure^ I do not know that he has erer 
cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclc^je of Virgil 
and the D^es Ira are well tranflatcd ; though the bcft 
line in the Dies Ira ib borrowed fron^ Dryuen. In 
return, fuccccding poets have borrowed from Rof- 
common. 

In the verfes on the Lap-dcg, the pronouns //-wir and 
ynti are offenfively confounded ; and the turn at the end 
is from Waller. 

His verfions of the two odes of Horace are made with 
great liberty, which is not rccompcnfcd by much ele- 
gance or vigour. 

His political vcrfcs are fpritely, and when they were 
written muft have been very poi)uhr. 

Of the fccne of Gwnh:!^ A-rA the prologue to Pcmfer^ 
Mrs, Phillips, in ht-r kttors to Sir Charles Cottcrel, 
has given the hiflory. 

** Lord Rofcommon," fn'> (he, *• is ccrtainlv one 
<* of tlic nioft promising vmvip^ n(-»l)K-nien in IrchiniL 
** He ha5 paraplirafcd n TiMm adinirablv, anil a f cpi' 
** o( Pa/ r.lu.io very i\?.'. \\\ in fomo places mi;i h W '^cr 
•*th.m Sir Ki'hnrd F:in(h:r.v. This was undvtjkca 
** m rc!\ in roniplim-.tn to iv.;, wlio happvp.nl ro fav 
♦* thar ir was the bcft l\*.ri. in Ii.ilim, and \Vx woxfi 
*' ii I'n/Jiih. He wa> (»i.I\ two ho;:rs aUiut It. U 
*' bcjiiiiN ihu5 : 

*• IVar Iiappv provf*. -»• i! von the <!.!rk r;!r..ir 
•' 01 fh'icni honoui, Iv.w'r cvuuA v>.v.." 
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From thefe lines, which are fince fomewhat mended, 
it appears that he did not think a work of two hours 
fit to endure the eye of criticifm without revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, fome ladies, that 
had feen her tranflation of Pompey, refolved to briag* 
it on the ftage at Dublin ; and, to promote their de- 
fign. Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue; ** which," fays Ihe, 
^* are the beft performances of thofe kinds I ever faw.'* 
If this is not criticifm, it is at leaft gratitude. The 
thought of bringing Cjefar and Pompey into Ireland, 
the only country over which Csefar never had any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcpmmon's works, the judgement of the pub* 
lick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not great ; 
he never labours after exquifite beauties, and he fel-» 
dcMTi falls into grofs faults. His veriification is finooth, 
but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably 
exadt. He improved tafte, if he did not enlarge know* 
ledge, and may be numbered anaong the bcnefadlors to 
tnglifli literature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one of the firft 
names in the Englifh drama, little is known; nor 
is there any part of that little which his biographer can 
take pleafure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in SufTex, March 3, 1651, 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, rctkor of Wo^IMuf. 
•From Wincheftcr-fchool, where he was educated, he 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whether for 
want of money, ur t*ro;n impatience of academical re* 
(Iraint, o: mere enj^enxli to mingle with the world, is 
not li'K.'.vn. 

It kc p> likJ ' thr.r he *.vn«" in hope of Inring bufy 
lu;! r.:'.*r;»lju<>iw : ! »r !:/ *Acnt to London, and com* 
rvr.^. ' ; 'r. .r; \':r f< :::k1 himkif unable to gain any' 
TJ'v.- tf '\ OP. t.:f V:i[^:. 

'lu\ L'/:k1 < f l:MMlit\ hv* fhared with Slukfpeare and 
Jor.i'on, as he Iharcd likcwife Ibme of their excel- 
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It feems reafonable to expert that a great 
tick poet fhould without difficulty become a great 

that he who can feel, could exprefs; that he 
in excite paflion, fliould exhibit with great rea* 

its external modes : but lince experience hat 
)roved that of thofe powers, whatever be thdr 
fj one may be poflefled in a great degree by him 
as very little of the other; it muft be allowed 
ley depend upon different faculties, or on difie* 
fe of the fame faculty; that the adx>r muft have 
Ky of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a 
f of tones, which the poet nuy be eafily fup- 
towant; or that the attention of the poet and 
layer have been differently employed; the one 
^n confidering thought, and the other aAioo; 
IS watched the heart, and the other contemplated 
ce. 

3Ugh he could not gain much notice as a player, 
: in himfelf fi^ch powers as might qualify for a 
tick author; and, in 1675, his twenty *fifth ycar^ 
ced Jlcibiades, a tragedy; whether from the M- 
r of Palapratj I have not means to enquire. 
>ain, the great deted:or of plagiarilin, is 

[677 he publiihed Titus and Berenice^ tfanflated 
Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapin from Mcfliere; 
1 1678 Frkndjhip in Faflnorty a comedy, which, 
ver might be its firft reception, was, upon its 
1 at Drury-lane in 1749, hiflcd off* the ftage for 
rality and obfcenity. 

nt of morals, or of decency, did not in thofe 
xclude any man from the company of the wealthy 
le gay, if he brought wi^th him any powers of 
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entertainment; and Otway is faid to have been it rim 
time a favourite companion of the diifolute wits. B« 
as he who dedres no virtue in his compaoioB basM 
virtue in himfclf, thofe whom Om'ay frequented had 
Ao purpofc of doing more for him than to pay hii 
reckoning. They dcfired only to drink and Uu|^; 
their fondnefs was without benevolence, and their fa- 
miliarity without friendihi p. Men of wit, fays one of 
Otway's biographers, received at that time no favour 
from the Great but to (hare their riots ; from -which tbff 
Wirt dijmjfed again to ibcir own narro^i; circumjicnctu 
Tbms they lapiguijhed in poverty wihout the fuppprt ij 
imminence. 

Some exception, however, muft be made. The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural foM, 
procured for htm a cornet's commiiCon in fbme troc^ 
then fent into Flanders. But Otway did not profpcr in 
his military character ; for he foon left his commiffion 
behind him, whatever was the rcafon, and came back 
to London in extreme indigence ; which Rocheflrr 
mentions with merciiefs infolence in the Seffiontftht 
Paeisi 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwcll's dear xanr. 

And fwears for hcroicks he writrs bcil or any ; 

Don Carlos his pockets fo amplv had filTd, 

That his mange was quite cured, and his hce were all 

k'rird. 

Jill 

•I 



krii a. 

Km Apo!i«^ liaJ lien hi' fare on the fla//, 1 

A;i<i pi'i'icntlv d»d not l};ink \\\ to engage > 

I hi i«.i.:r. f I a plav-houlV. tor the pri^p oi .in a^«:. J 



l)cn Cerl'}^ fn m uhi« h he i^ rcprrfcnr'-ri ^s hi'.*";; 
Tcccivrcl fo rr:i:rh bcneiit, was played in 1^75. 1- -ip* 
ftar.s, b^* the LLmpoon, »o have had i;ri'.i^ fucccfa, an<l 

is 
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ii fiud to have been played thirty nighcs K^ethen 
This however it is reafonable to doubt, as fi> loosg a 
CDDtimiatice of one play upon the ilage is a vey wide 
demtion from the praftice of that time; when die ar- 
dour for theatrical entertainments was not yet diflfuled 
through the whole people, and the audience, confiding 
nearly of the fame perfons, could be drawn together 
only by variety. 

The Orphan vf^ exhibited in i68o. This is one 
of the few plays that keep poifefl^on of the ftage, and 
has pleaied for almoft a century, through all the victim 
Atudes of dramatick fafhion. Of this play nothing 
new can eafily be faid. It is a domeftick tragedy 
drawn from middle life. Its whole power is upon the 
affedions; for it is not written with much comprehen-* 
(ioQ of thought, or elegance of expreflion. But if the 
heart is interefted, many other beauties may be want« 
ing, yet not be milled. 

The fame year produced The Hiftory and FallpfCaimi 
Marims; much of which is borrowed from the Rowua 
and Juliet of Shakfpeare. 

In 1683 was publiihed the firft, and next year the 
fecond, parts of The Soldier^s Fortune^ two comedies 
now forgotten: and in 1685 his laft and greateft dra« 
matick work, Venice preferved^ a tragedy, which ftili 
continues to be one of the favourites of the publick, 
not^'ithftanding the want of morality in the original 
delign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile comedy with 
which he has diverfified his tragick a&ion*. By 

. comparing 

* The want of morality may be juftly objected to almoft the 
whole of Onvay'f writings. In the tragedy of the Oiphan, in which 
the diftreis arifes folely from a Tiqous z€&o^ of a jouog mao, if this 
IPQft im^Df ei(c}amatioo ; 



n:>ak 
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comparing this with his Orphan^ it will appear te 
Itts images were by time become ftronger^ and In 
language more energetick. The ftriking paflagjes ire 
in every mouth; and the publick fecms to jw^ 
rightly of the faults and excellences of this play, due 
k is the work of a man not attentive to decency, nor 
zealous for virtue; but of one who conceived fordblr, 
and drew originally, by confulting nature in his onni 
Vreaft. 

Together with thofe plays he wrote the poam 
which are in the late coUeftion, and tranflated firom 
the French the Hijlory of the Triumzirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old; for he died April 14, 16S5, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been com- 
pelled by his neccflitics to contract debts, and hunted, 
as is fuppofcd, by the terriers of the law, he retired to 
a publick houfc on Tower-hill, where he is faid to 
have died of want ; Or, as it is related by one of his 
biographers, by fwallowing, after a long fafl, a piece 
of bread which charity had fupplied. He went out, 
as is reported, alnioft naked, in the rage of hunger, 
and finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coflfec-houfe, 
afked him for a ihilling. The gentleman gave him a 
guinea; and Otway going away bought a roll, and was 
choakcd with the firll mouthful. All this, I hope, is 
not true; and there is this ground of better hope, that 

•Til th\n ih.i: Hcivcn its cir.pirt d«}es :i;ainta;n, 

1: .1 iv .'(*[ vt hut n..i:i ir.uit r.or j..';!.pi.i.ri. 

Im.iau! I:. :lirr I-.iltiar.iJ i*ad Ix-^ii a <^(\ ;> :o thiir t »:hcr Cilou- 

CcfiCi'5 Il.'Kr.fS I 

1 ht »od% af< juil, ami of nm jjV \.\:\i vice* 
MAe mfiunitr.u to Icuar^c ua. 
4 ^^\^^ 
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ope, who lived near enough to be well infonned« re- 
tes in Spence's memorials, that he died of a fever 
lUght by violent purfuit of a thief that had robbed 
le of his friends. But that indigence, and its conco* 
itants, forrow and defpondency, preffed hard upon 
m, has never been denied, whatever immediate cau(e 
ight bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the late colledkion admits, tlic 
ngcft is the Poed Complaint cf his Mufe^ part of 
lich 1 do not underftand; and in that which is left 
fcure I find little to commend. The language it 
ten grofs, and the numbers are harlh, Otway had 
t much cultivated v^rfification, nor much repleniihcd 
s mind with general kno^^edgc. His principal 
uwer was in moving the paffions, to which Dryden • 
his latter years left an illuftrious tcftimony. He ap- 
:ars by fome of his verfes to have been a zealous 
yalift : and had what was in thofe times the commoa 
^^rd of loyalty; he lived and died neglefted. 



* Id his preface to Frcfoojr'i Jrt ^fPsinting. Otig, EdsC» 
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EDMUND WALLERwasbomonihethlrf 
of March, 1605, at Colihill in Hertfordihiic* 
His fachcr was Robert Waller, Efquire, of Agmondc^ 
iham in Buckinghamihirc, whofe family was originally 
« branch of the Kcntilh Wallers ; and his mother wis 
the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in the 
fame county, and fiftcr to Hampden, the zealot of 
rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but left 
him an yearly income of three thoufand five hundred 
pounds; which, rating together the value of nK>acy 
and the cuftoms of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefcnt time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, it 
Eaton ; and removed afterwards to King's College in 
Cambridge. He was fent to parliament in his eigh- 
teenth, if not in his tixtecnth year, and frequented the 
court of James the Firft, where he heard a very re- 
imrkable convcrfation, which the writer of the Life 
prefixed to his Works, >^hu fccms to have been well 

vc^onx\ed 
6 
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Porm^ of fads, though he may fometkoes err ia 
iTonologyy has ddiyered as indubitably certain. 
" He found Dr. Andrews, biihop of Wtnchcfter, 
and Dr. Neale, biihop of Durham, ftanding behind 
his Majefty's chair ; and there happened fomething 
extraordinary," continues this writer, '* in the con- 
veriation thofe prelates had with the king, on which 
Mr. Waller did often refled. His Majefty afked the 
bilhops, '^ My Lords, cannot I take my fubjeAs 
money, when I want it, without all this formality of 
parliament?" The biihop of Durham readily an* 
iwered, ' God forbid. Sir, but you ihould : yoa 
.are the breath of our ik)ilrils.* Whereupon the 
King turned and £iid to the%iihop of Wincheiler^ 
Well, my Lord, what fay you ?" ^ Sir,' replied 
the biihop, ' I have no ikill to judge of parliamen- 
tary cafes/ The King anfwered, " No put-ofls, 
my Lord ; anfwer me prefently." * Then, Sir,* 
(aid he, * I think it is lawful for you to take my 
brother Ncale's money ; for he offers it.* Mr. Waller 
faid, the company was pleafed with this anfwer, and 
the wit of it fcemed to afFeft the King ; for, a cer- 
tain lord coming in foon after, his Majefty cried 
out, " Oh, my lord, they fay you lig with my 
Lady." * No, Sir,' fays his Lordlhip in confuiion; 
* but I like her company, becaufe ihe has fo much 
wit.' " Why then," fays the King, " do you not 
Hg with my Lord of Winchefter there ?'* 
Waller's political and poetical life began nearly to- 
ther. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that 
pears in his works, on '* the Prince's Efcape at St. 
ndero ;" a piece which juftifies the obfervation ifiadt 
' one of his editors, that he attained, by a felicity 

Uk<i 
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like inftinAy a &y\e which perhaps will never be oUb- 
lece; and thac^ ^^ were we to judge only by the woid- 
<< ingy we could not know what was wrote at tvcntyi 
*' apd what at fourfcore/' His verfificatiop was, in hit 
firft eflay» fuch as it appears in his lad perfonnuce. 
By the perufal of Fairfax's tranilation of Taflb» to 
which, as '^ Dryden relates, he confefled himfelf in- 
debted for the fmoothnefs of his numbers, and by hb 
own nicety of obfervation, he had already formed iixdi 
m fyfiem of metrical harmony as he never afierwinb 
much needed, or much endeavoured, to improve. Dcs- 
ham correfted his numbers by experience, and gained 
ground gradually upon the ruggcdnefs of his age; 
but what was acquireA by Denham, was inhcriied by 
WaUer. 

The next poem, of which the fubjeft (cems to fix 
the time, is fuppofcd by Mr. Fcnton to be the AddrcTi 
to the Queen, which he confidcrs as congratulating her 
arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. He is apparently 
miftakcn ; for the mention of the nation's obligatioDi 
to her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was written 
when Ihe had brouglu many children. \\\' have there- 
fere no date of any other pocticiil production before 
that which the murder of the Duke of Buckingham oc- 
cafioned : the ftcadinefs with which the King received 
the news in the chnpel, dcferved indeed to be rcfoied 
from oblivion. 

Neither oi* thcfe i»icccs that fccm to cnrry their own 
dates, could hive \xvn the fudJwUCilulion of fancy. In 
the vcrlcs on the Prince's cfcj[>i% the prediction of his 
marriage with the princefs of France muft have been 
written after the eveni ; in the other, the promifcs of 
the King's ki?ulnefs to the defendants of Buckingham, 

• Ficf^LC to hii Fables. Orig. I-.dii, 
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which could not be properly praifed till it had ap- 
peared by its cfFefts, Ihew that time was taken for re- 
vifioq and improvement. It is not known that thoy 
wtfc publilhed till they appeared long afterwards with 
Dthcr poems. 

Waller was hot one of thofc idolaters of praife who 
nikivate their minds at the cxpcncc of their fortunes. 
Rich as he was by inheritance, he took care early to 
jrow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great hcircfs 
n the city, whom the intereft of the court was cni- 
;>loyed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having brought him 
I (on, who died young, and a daughter, who was af-^ 
ccrwards married to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordfliire, flic 
lied in childbed, and left him a widower of about five 
ind twenty, gay and wealthy, to pleafc himfelf with 
mother marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and probably too 
rain to think himfelf refiflible, he fixed his heart, 
perhaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, upon the 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldeft daughter of the Earl of 
Lciccfter, whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
Sacharifla is celebrated ; the name is derived from the 
Lpatin appellation of fu'^ar, and implicit, if it means 
my thing, a fpiritlefs mildncfs, and dull good-nature, 
filch as excites rather tcndernefs than cftctm, and fuch 
isy though always treated with kindncft, i: never ho- 
noured or admired. 

Yet he defcribes SacharxfTi a* a f Jj!I;:ic prcJomlnat- 
ing beauty, of lofty charmi, and inipcrious influence, 
on whom he looki -.vith ajiiaxement rather th-^n fond* 
ncfs, whole chair^s h-r v. ifties, though in vain, to l^reak, 
and whofe prrfence is vcint that infiamei t'j madn§ft^ ^ 

His acquaintstncc with this high-b^yrn c^n^. j,^*vc 
w:t no opponuiKCy of tMiling its; ififlu;;itt ; fU v,'4t 

Vol. IL Q^ ^«a. 
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not to be fubdued by the powers of verie, but rgeflcd 
his addrefles^ it is faid, with difdun^ and drare him 
away to folace his difappointment with Amoret or 
Phillis *. She married in 1 639 the Earl of SuDderfand, 

who 

* It is by no meant clears that Waller ever made Ui perfiiiniad- 
diefles to this lady, or that a fcnfe of her worth and chc ^gamjti 
that truly noble family from which flie was defccoded, 
awe him into filcnce on the fiibjeA of marriage* for it is 
that» at the time when Waller was celebrating her in vcrie, her pi 
rents were i(>licitous about difpoCng of her. Among the Stdotf 
papers arc fundry letters from her mother, the counteft •f LoceAEf, 
to the earl her huiband, abroad, wherein flic exprefit a flnag 
4efirc to have her daughter well matched. In one flbe (ap, *^ it 
** \xo\M joy mc much to reopTe fomc hope of that lord*f addicfts 
*' :a Dull which once )-ou writ of to me.'* In another (he pcoMa 
tg doubt, that lord Holland is not real to lord I>eronfhire*s marryng 
Doll ; ar.'l m .mother i^ the following pflage to the lame purpolc 
of her dui^hters marriage : 

*' No-.v ccis..«:ri.;ng Doll, cf whom lean nLitlier lay what I dc£ft« 
*- nor v.hi! I tliouglu I Ihould have done; for 1 find a-.y lord 1jo%c- 
*• i.'ce :o wr.r rtain and fo id!c, fo much addicted to mean compam, 
*• ai.il : L j.ly dr-.v n :o dcluuchciy, as i: U now my iludy how la 
*- b.cak utf ivith inn. 1:1 Inch a m.inncr as it may be Uid that wcrt- 
■* :uicJ hiiu ; tor iuxc :)undiy Irk we have not I'eeii him« thouj^h 
*• lit! J c.*.i . J.iv ncjr uj. Muny paiticular> I could fell you c! bit 
** V. ,I..:it^ ; I. :i A'.< Kiv*\^:ii^<c oi" ihcm v.'uiiM be ot ro u.c to yo-j, 
*' \\\K\ ::■: is Wk<\\ m be a nrii.gci to i:- ; t^r iliouj^h hi* crarc if 
'* ;^n li, 1.15 |H.;j.»:i p*'L'iv cinuj^li, and his ui: iv.i.ih ir.orc iS-o 
" o:i!i -.:*', \it iIj.*' 1 n»'t \rn!u't* t»<;jvc IX»11 :o hini. A~J « -.a- 
'• ... .; ! I« ..i : kk' .; ., : . .: :■> •* l!?:lw i.j j/caic \w.: ; 
*• Ui ::. :. 'i :» : ;i.i*..i.; . i.i \.\[%:i n. « J^- Utr iiic.' > ot i;«»*d tn c--,- 
•• t- i.i :(«i:., »^:. :■ :'/j v.i\ uo t>.d ihtir. ;■:.'; .i> i tXfx" :-..!, !j!1 
'• if .* ...: .;:..! "i^l -i^ " \ :kIo Ci'llxi^'s C. ll?:.:;«m K}t the bivfricy 
1% ji< . \ I. II. J*. 4;:. 4' X. 4"-, ^w4« 

I* :.* v!mi' ■.; :.^ ... :;. j: , .v ».i'.cr-, on ihs" jvirt «»t Mr. iV iVr, 
;, ."'J t.i : .. ■ -v ••: :I. i! '.. •■ f ■'. . '.■ ■ I 11 I «* * *, »"•. r, '.w. cii ?'.. s l.»ij/ 
VI i9 r ins .i » .; ;•: J.- . •..:'•■... »u ■ i->r ti; * i)i f;»«l. \\e:e 
•/:..:. "t .' ::i . ^- t".-":.! . •' : . .1 j; "I.i-: ' ht'^ :: ^ven-.i::, \\\h\ 

.^1 j!1 ...t t ...o. , .cv.u: uli^i.c 10 Iia\c jccn \%cnliy o. htr. 
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who died at Newberry in the king's caufe ; and, in her 
^d age, meeting fomewhere with Waller, afked him, 
when he would again write fuch verfes upon her; 
** When you are as young. Madam,'* faid he, *^ and 
** as handfome, as you wer6 then/' 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the reft of the men who were emi- 
nent in that age for genius and literature ; but known 
ib little to his advantage, that they who read his cha- 
puBtcr will not much condemn SacharifTa, that fhe did 
not defcend from her rank to his embraces, nor think 
every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his uncom- 
mon qualifications, though they had no power upon 
her, recommended him to the fcholars and ftatefmen ; 
and undoubtedly many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love, were proud of his praifes. 
Who they were, whom he dignifies with poetical 

By the way, he was, at the time of his marriage, only lord 
Spencer, not being created earl of Sunderland till near four years 
after. 

And here let me take notice of a palTage in one of the letters above 
referred to, and for the honour of the fcmal?. fex infert it, as con- 
taining the nobleft fentiments of elleem and conjugal afife^li on that 
language can exprefs. Writing to her lord at i'aris, lady Lciceftcr 
tliilf concludes her letter : *' All the children I will leave here [at Fcnf* 
*• hurft], according to your advice ; and, if you can fpare Daniel, I 
•* defire that you will fend him to me for the time of my being at 
** London. Mr. Seladine comes in with your letter, whom I am en* 
** gaged to entertain a little ; btiides, it is (upper time, or elfe I 
** ihould bellow one fide of paper in making Io\ e to you * and iince 
•* I may with modelly exprcft it, I will lay that if it be love to think 
** on you deeping and waking, to difcour(e cf nothing with pleafure 
** but what concerns you, to wifli myfelt cvory hour vv'thyou, and 
'* to pray for you, with as mucli devotion as for my own fbitf, then 
** certainly it may be faid that I am in love ; and this is all that you 
^ {tail at this time hear from Your, D. Leycesibr." 
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names, cannot now be known. Amoret^ according lo 
Mr. Fencon, was the Laily Sophia Murray. Perhapi 
by traditions prefervcd iu families more may be dit 
covered. 

From the verfcs written at PenfliurAy it kas brt 
colleded that he diverted his difappointmcnt by a iwy* 
age; and his biographers, from his poem on ik 
Whales, think it not improbable that he vificed tk 
Bermudas; but it fccms much more likely that tie 
ihould amufc himfcif with forming an imaginary fccoe^ 
than that fo important an incident, as a vilit to Ame- 
rica, ihould have been left lic^ating in conjectural pro* 
bability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, he 
wrote his pieces on the Rcduclion of Sallce ; on the 
Reparation of St. raul's ; to the King on his Nar\-; 
the pancgyrick on the QiieLn Mother ; the two poems 
Xo the Larl of Northumberland ; and perhaps o-.hcn, 
of ^^hich tl;e time t:ir.nv»- l»e i!irccn\Ted. 

V/hcn he \\.\\ \fji\ al! Iiomj"^ of S.ichariii-i, he loukci 
round him f*:* ;ni e:jl:i.r euiiqi'.v.', and g.:ined a LadY 
of the f;i!iii!v of Ii:-v.Mie, or ]lre.u:x. 7 he time of hi? 



marri*:f:;c i^ wi t ;.\'K i.:*i 


■vii. I: ha; n,^r been dif- 
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Of this wife, his Viographrrs have recwdcd that 
fcc gave him five fons and ci^hr daughters. 

During the long interval of pariianvv^nt, he is reprc- 
faired as living among thofe with whom it w^s moll 
honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exuberant 
Ibrtime with that independence and liberty of fpeech 
and conduit which wealth ought always to produce. 
He was however confidered as the kinfman of H;uiip- 
den, and was therefore fuppofed by t!\e courtiers not 
to favour chem. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political character had not been 
miftaken. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
<Mie of thofe noify fpecches -which difaflection and dif- 
content regularly dictate ; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
bolical complaints of imaginary grievances. ** They," 
lays he, " who think themfelves already undone can 
** never apprehend themfelves in dang(T ; and they 
*^ who have nothing left can never give freely." Poli- 
tical truth is equally in danger from the praifes of 
courtiers, and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail ar the clcrgv, being fure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick Is 
fuch as will always ferve its purpofe ; an accufation of 
acting and preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
horts the Commons carefully to provide for their fro* 
U3ion aginji Fulfil Lazr, 

It always gratifies curfofiry to trace a fenriment. 
Waller has in this fpeech (inured Hooker in oae paf- 
fage; and In another has copied him, wiihout quoting. 
^' Religion," fays Walbr, '' ou^hr to be the firlt 
** thing in our purpofe an.l defircs ; bur rhrit which is 
** firfl in dignity is not aV.vays ;o prccviw- In order of 

0^3 ^^xww^x 
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^* time ; for well-being fuppofes a being ; and die fiit 






impediment which men naturally endeavour to 

movCj is the want of thofe things widioiit whidi 

[ ^^ they cannot fubfifl. God firft ai&gned unto Adaa 

*^ maintenance of lite, and gave him a title to the idt 

^^ of the creai arcs before he appointed a law to ob- 

^' ferve.'' 

" God firft afTigned Adam/* (ays Hooker, ''nnio* 
*^ tenance of lite, and then appointed him a law to 
*^ obferve. —True it is, that the kingdom of God niiift 
^^ be the firft thing in oqr purpofe and defires ; bat 
^^ inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, in- 
*^ afmuch as to live virtuouily it is impoffibie, except 
<* we live ; therefore the firft impediment which m- 
** tu rally we endeavour to remove is penury, md 
** want of things without which we cannot live." 

The fpcech i<? vehement ; but the great pofition, 
that grievances ought to be redrelfed before (upplics 
arc granted, is agreeable enough to law and reafoo : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an cnviir,' to the King, as not to wi(h his dif- 
ircllcs lighiwicd ; for he relates, ** that the King fcnt 
** particularly to Waller, to fccond his demand of 
•^ foHis.* UihliJies to pay off the army; and Sir Menry 
** Vane dbjertinv; againft firft voting a fupply, becaufe 
*' the King would not accept unlefs it came up to his 
" propurtion, Mr. W;>ller fpoke carneftly to Sir Thomas 
*• Jerni', p, coiujtri !ler of the houfchold, to (ave his 
•* inailLF tVuiv. the cireCls of fo bold a falfity ; * for, he 
<^ hiiii, I a;n hut a country gentleman, and cannot 
*' nrett vA to know the Kinj;'s mind :* but Sir Thomas 
'' duri> nor c iitrailicl the fccretary ; and his (on, the 
*' I .»rl of Sr. AUuns, afterwards told Mr. Waller, thac 
'* hi> i;«hcr 5 cowardice turned the Kin^*'* 
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In the Long Parliament , which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller reprefented Ag- 
mondefliam the third time ; and was confidered by 
the difcontented party as a man fufficiently trufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profe* 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of 
ihip-money ; and his fpeech fhews that he did not dif- 
appoint their expedations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been parti* 
cularly engaged in the difpute, and by a fentence which 
feems generally to be thought unconftitutional, parti- 
cularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great queftion, 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be abolilhed, was de* 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
reafonably, and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his fpeech, which was is fol- 
lows, has been hitherto omitted in his works : 

* ** There is no doubt but the fenfe of what this na- 
^* tion hath fuffered from the prefent Bilhops, hath 
** produced thefe complaints ; and the apprehenfions 
•* men have of fuffering the like, in time to come, 
** make fo many defire the taking away of Epifcopacy : 
** but I conceive it is poffible that we may not, now, 
** take a right meafure of the minds of the people by 
" their petitions ; ibr, when they fubfcribed them, 
** the Bilhops were armed with a dangerous commiflion 
** of making new canons, impofmg new oaths, and 
*^ the like ; but now we h^ve difarmed them of that 
^^ power. Thefe petitioners lately tlid look upon 

* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
time, by the writers of the Parliamentary Hiflory. Cki^. Edit. 

0^4 ^^ ^^\^- 
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*^ Epiicopscy as a bead armed with horns and cltrs; 
*^ but now that we have cut and pared them, (and nwr, 
** if we fee caufe, yet reduce it into narrower bounds) 
** it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. HowibcTcr, 
^' if they be ftill in pafTion, it becomes us loberly to 
^^ confider the right ufe and antiquity thereof; and doc 
*^ to comply further with a general. deiire, than may 
" fland with a general good. 

** We have already Ihewed, that epifcopacy ind 
'^ the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil; 
" we have alfo, in part, fevered them ; but I beliere 
" you will find, that our laws and the prefent govern* 
** ment of the church are mingled lilvc wine and water; 
** fo infcparablc, that the abrogation of, at leaft, a 
*' hundred of our laws is dclired in thefe petitions. I 
** have often heard a noble anAvcr of the Lords, com- 
** mended in this houfc, to a propol:tion of like na* 
** turc, but of Icfs confcquence ; they gave no other 
** rcLifon of ihcir rctufal but this, Nilun.us mutare L^ges 
** Ar^li.'C : it was the biihops who io anfwcred then; 
** i:iv.l it would bL\onu* ti;j liit^nitv and wifdom of this 
*• iioufe to anfwLr ihj pev»pie, now, with a SoluMUi 

** I Le fomc ;::*c r.i<>vt\! with a numl>er of hands 
** a^ainil the r>iih<»ps ; v.liich, I confcfs, rather in- 
*' clines nw t ) tl;cir tLkiKV ; for I look upon epifco- 
** p:cy as a counterfeit p, or our-wurk ; which, if it 
*' be t;i\^:i b\ t'^is ;ili".iv:lL ff 'he juople, and, withal), 
•* {\r.^ niy;lvr-. (•ice reve.ilc.l, 7/.;; ZiC in*'} i:cn\ tbtm 
** ficfui/:-^ iL'/in iLy <:'^- it ibus in ircpSy we mav, in 
*• the :;c':t plaoc, ha\? as \\\\'r<\ a tafk to defend our 
<c .,. .. -.^.^ .^^ ^, ^. 1^,,^.^. I.it.l" Iv:il ro rec.n-cr ir from 
*' r': :• l*:.r.>:vuiv'.'. If, by ir.i:lv.;'l\ inj; hands and p-j- 
•• r.V.' ; , tlic; j^rcv-yA tV-r Aac'-YVVi-.w; \vwO\n>\;Lj wcV:- 
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'^ fiaftical, the next demand perhaps may be Lex 
^^ Agraridj the like equality in things temporal. 

^^ The Roman ftory tells us, That when the people 
'^ b^an to flock about the fenate, ^ and were more 
^^ curious to direct and know what was done, than to 
** obey, that Common-wealch foon came^toruin : their 
** Lfgtm rcgare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre ; 
** and after, when their legions had found that they 
** could make a DiAator, they never fufiered the fe- 
** nate to have a voice any more in fuch election. 

** If thefe great innovations proceed, I Ihall expert 
'* a flat and level in learning too, as well as in church-^ 
** preferments : Honos alit Antes. And though it be 
** true, that grave and pious men do fludy for learn* 
** ing*fake, and embrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it is 
** true, that youth, which is the feafon when learning 
** is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will ever 
^^ take pains to excel in any thing, when there is not 
** fome hope of excelling others in reward and dignity. 

** There are two reafons chiefly alleged againft our 
^ church-government. 

** Firft, Scripture, which, as forae men think^ 
" points out another form. 

** Second, The abufes of the prefent fuperiors. 

** For Scripture, I will not difputp it in this place; 
** but I am confident that, whenever an equal diviiion 
'* of lands and goods Ihall be dcfired, there will be as 
** many places in Scripture found out, which (eem to fa- 
** vour that, as there are now alleged againft the prelacy 
*• or preferment in the church. And, as for abufes, 
*^ where you are now, intheRemonllrancetold, w^hat this 
** and that poor man hath fufiered by the bifhops, you 
*^* may be prefented with a thoufand inftances of poor 
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'' men that have received hard meafure fir. tkcir 
^^ landlords ; and of worldly goods abu(edy to the id- 
^^ jury of others, and difadvantage of the owners. 

'^ And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motiao 
^' is, That we may fettle men's minds herein ; and, b^ 
^^ a queftion, declare our refolution, io reform^ that is, 
^* not to abolijhy Epifcopacy^ 

It cannot but be wiihed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had been able to aft with fpirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to let the royal ao* 
thority at open defiance. Waller is faid to have widi- 
drawn from the houfc, and to have returned with tbe 
king's permiflion; and, when the king fet up hii 
(landard, he fent him a thoufand broad-pieces. He 
continued, however, to fit in the rebellious coavco* 
tide ; bur " fpokc," fays Clarendon, " with great 
" Iharpnefs and freedom, which, now there was do 
** danger of being outvoted, was not reftrained ; and 
•* therefore ufcd as an argument againft thofc who 
** were gone upon pretence that they were not fuffeied 
** to deliver their opinion freely in the houfe, which 
** could not be believed, when all men knew what li- 
*' berty Mr. Waller took, and fpoke ever)' day with 
*' impunity againft the fenl'e and proceedings of the 
** houfe." 

Waller, as ht* conTinued to fit, was one of thecoin- 
millioners noininateil bv the parliament to treat with 
the kinj; at Oxford ; ami when they were prcfcntcd, the 
Ki^^ laid to hlir, '' Though you arc the laft, you 
"arc n t the 1.)ac11 nor the leall in my favour." 
IXhiilock, who, Ik ing another of the commiflioncn, 
via'; wltncfs of this Lindnefb, imputes it to the king's 

know- 
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Lnowlf^'^i^ of the plot, in which Waller appeared af- 
erwards to have been engaged againft the parliament, 
?*cnton, with equal probability, believes that his at- 
empt to promote the royal caufe arofe from his fen- 
ibility of the king's tendemefs. Whitlock fays no- 
:hing of his behaviour at Oxford : he was fent with 
^veral others to add pomp to the commiflion, but was 
aot one of thofe to whom the truft of treating was 
imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller^s 
plot, was foon afterwards difcovered. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very nu- 
rnerous acquaintance, and great influence, in the city. 
Waller and he, converfing with great confidence, told 
both their own fecrets and thofe of their friends ; and, 
furveying the wide extent of their converfation, ima- 
gined that they found ill the majority of all ranks 
great difapprobation of the violence of the Commons, 
and unwillingnefs to continue the war. They knew 
that many favoured the king, whofe fear concealed 
their loyalty; and many dcfired peace, though they 
durft not oppofe the clamour for war ; and they ima- 
gined that if thofe who had thcfe good intentions could 
be informed of their own ftrength, and enabled by in- 
telligence to aft together, they might overpower the 
fury of fedition, by refufing to comply with the ordi- 
nance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes le- 
vied for the fupport of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. They pro- 
ceeded with great caution. Three only met in one 
place, and no man was allowed to impart the plot to 
ipore than two others^ fo that if any Ihould be fuf- 
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pedted or feized, more than three €x>uld hoc be cfr 
dangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the defign, aiid» Clirendfli 
iniagincs, incidentally mingled, as he was a feUkr, 
fomc martial hopes or projefts, which however m 
only mentioned, the main dcfign being to bring iWc 
loyal inhabitants to the kuo.v ledge of each other; h^ 
which purpofe there was to be appointed one in cvcr^ 
diftricl:, to dillinguifh the friends of the king, the ad- 
herents to the parliament, and the neutrals. How fL«- 
they proceeded does not appear ; the refult of their e&— 
quiry, as Pym declared *, was, that within the wall*, 
for one that was for the Royalifts, there were three 
againft them; but that without the walls, for one diir 
was againrt them, there were five for them. WTicthcr 
this was faid from knowledge or guefs, was perhaps 
never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clareadon, that in Waller'? pUn 
no violence or fanguinary relirtance was comprikd; that 
he intended only to abate the confidence of the re- 
bels by publick declarations, and to weaken their 
powers by an oppofition to new fupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is done without 
fear ; but f.ich was the acrimony of the cox- 
mon?, that no method uf obftructing them *"*> 
fafe. 

ASour tills tiriie another ddign was forr.e.! by 
Sir Nic!iul.:s Crit'pe, a nuin of lovalry that tV.'er\'CT 
perj>ci;:al re:iv*inbrance : wh/n he uiis :i merolnnt i:» 
r!;j l\'k\\ he ^ \c ;i:;il i>PiC'i.i;.\I \\w kir-^, in hi< c\i- 
, an h'.:rA!rL-.i t;.<:;:'.i.Ai ;-.uiuwN ; and, when I'C 
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IS driven from the Exchange^ raifed a regiment^ and 
unmanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfetf with an opinion, 
tat Som^ provocation would fo much exafperate, or 
me opportunity fo mucb encourage, the King*^ 
ends in the city, that they would break out in open 
aftance, and then would want only a lawful fbandard, 
d an authorifed commander ; and extorted from the 
ing, whofe judgement too frequently yielded to im- 
wunity, a commiffion of array, direfted to fuch as 
t thought proper to nominate, which was fent to 
Qodon by the Lady Aubigney. She knew not what 
t carried, but was to deliver it on the communica* 
3n of a certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commiflkrn could be only intended to lie ready 
11 the time Ihould require it. To have attempted to 
lie any forces, would have been certain deftruftion ; 

could be of ufe only when the forces Ihotild appear. 
his was, however, an aft preparatory to martial hof- 
lity. Crifpe would undoubtedly have put an end to 
ic ielfion of parliament, had his ftrength been equal 
> his zeal ; and out of the defign of Crifpe, which 
ivolved ver)' little danger, and that of Waller, which 
as an adt purely civil, they compounded a horrid 
id dreadful plot. 

1 he difcovery of Waller's defign Is varioufly related. 
1 ** Clarendon's Hiftory'^ it is told, that a ferVant of 
^omkyns, lurking behind the hangings when his 
lafter was in conference with Waller, heard enough 
) qualify him for an informer, and carried his intcl- 
gence to Pym, A manufcript, quoted in the " Life of 

Waller,'* relates, that " he was betrayed by his fifter 

Price, and her Prefbyteriali chaplain Mr. Goode, 
4 " whp 
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'^ who ftolefoineof hispapers; andif hel nocftnngdf 
^' dreamed the night before^ that his fitter had l»- 
^' trayed him, and thereupon burnt the reft of Im 
'^ papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he bd 
'' certainly loft his life by it/' The queftion cum \ 
be decided. It is not unmibnable to belicre dm tk 
men in power^ receiving intelligence from the fiflffi 
would employ the fervant of Tomkyns to liften at Ae 
conference, that they might avoid an aft ib offeofire 
as that of deftroying the brother by the filter's tcf- 
timony. 

The plot was publifhed in the moft tcrrifick maimer. 

On the 3 ift of May (1643), ac a folcmn fall, when 
they were liftening to the fermon, a meflenger entered 
the church, and communicated his errand to Pjm, 
who whifpered it to others that were placed near him, 
and then went with them out of the church, leaving 
the reft in folicitudc and amazement. They im- 
mediately fent guards to proper places, and that night 
apprehended Tomkyns and Waller ; having yet traced 
nothing but that letters had been intercepted, from 
which it appeared that the parliament and the city 
were ibon to be delivered into the hands of the ci- 
valiers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themfclves, beyond 
fome general and indiftinft notices. ** But Waller/ 
fays Clarendon, ** was fo confounded with fear, that 
^* he confefled whatever he had hoard , faid, thoughip 
^^ or fecn ; all that he knew uf hhnfctf, and all thit 
" he fufpefted of others, without oonecaling anv p^r- 
** fon, of what degree or cjuality Ibcvcr, or any tilf- 
** courfe which he had ever upon any occ;«fion enter- 
** lained with them ; ^\ijli fuch and fuch Ixlics of 
a *• great 
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^ great honour^ to whom, upon the credit of his wit 

*' and great reputation, he had been admitted^ had 

^^ fpoke to him in their chambers upon the proceed- 

^^ ings in the Houfes, and how they had encouraged 

'^ him to oppofe them ; what correfpondence and in- 

'* tercourfe they had with fome Minifters of State at 

** Oxford, and how they had conveyed all intelligence 

** thither/* He accufed the Earl of Portland and 

Lord Conway as co-operating in the tranfadtion ; and 

tcftified that the Earl of Northumberland had declared 

Kimfelf difpofed in favour of any attempt that might 

check the violeqce of the Parliament, and reconcile 

them to the King. 

He undoubtedly confefled much, which they could 
never have difcovered, and perhaps ibmewhat which 
they would wilh to have been fuppreffcd ; for it is in- 
convenient, in the conflidt of fadtions, to have that 
difafiedlion known which cannot fafely be puniihed. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night with Waller, 
and appears likewife to have partaken of his cowardice ; 
for he gave notice of Crifpe's conimiflion of array, of 
which Clarendon never knew how it was difcovered. 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token appointed, to 
demand it from Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in 
his garden, where, by his dire£kion, it was dug up ; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confefles 
them to have had, the original copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot out 
of thefe two defigns, however remote from each other, 
when they faw the fame agent employed in both, and 
found the commiffion of array in the hands of him who 
was employed in collecting the opinions and affedions 
of the people. i 

Of 
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Of the plot, thus combined, they took carr tomd^c 
the moft/ They fent Pym among the citizens, to fell 
them of their imminent danger, and happy cfirape; 
and infonn them, that the deiign was '^ to ieize the 
'^ Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Militia, vA 
** would not fpare one of them." They drew up i 
vow and covenant; to be taken by ever)' member ef 
either houfe, by which he declared his dcrcftation of 
all confpiracics againft the parliament, and his refolu- 
tion to deteA and oppofe them. They then apjwiiued 
a day of thankfgiving for this wop.ilerful dclivrn'; 
which ftiut our, fays Clarendon, ail tloubrs whether 
there had hcen fuch a deliverance, ami whether the plot 
was real or fiftitious. 

On June 1 1, the Earl of Portland and Lord ContJir 
were committed, one to the eullody of the ir.ayor, and 
the other of the Iherilt'; but their Iand<; M\i\ goods were 
not fei/cd. 

Waller was ftill to Inimerfe himfelf deeper in \?x^ 
miny. The Karl ot Poiilaiul niul Lord L'onway iivnicd 
the charge ; and there wayp.o eviJenee ugainft iheni but 
the confclfion of Waller, of which undoubredly rrany 
would be inclined to (jueftion the veracity. With thcl'e 
doubts he was fo nuuh terrified, t'lat he <.nde.ivourcd 
to perluade Portland to a decl:iratii»n like his own, by 
a letter extant in Fenron's cilition. •* Hut for mc," 
fa\s he, '* \ou had never known any thing of this ba- 
•• llreU, v.liith was prepared for another : and ther|^ 
" fore I c.:-;:' : in. 'jO*.e why you lliould liiile it fo far 
" i\-r Ui co:iM. ct \t i:r <.^\n ruin b\ con.\-a!in^'; ••. ?^.d 
" perlilli'^^f; i:-ir..-:;.:i.il ly i.» l:-,*- t!i;, n\.*'., \.!v.-h, 
** wiihout \«H?, al;\.uiv i^, ;:iui \v:!i o;rv i!.;\ ! -.- rv.. .!: 
incie, :i'..ir.::^'lh Ljji \f.u i:n..L,ii'.e vriiikif l ur.J 
In h'. ::our to kec;> th.tl llcret, v\lildi i- ;:l'..v.!\ re- 
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1 by another ; or poffible it ihould ftill be a fe- 
which is known to one of the other ? — ^If you 
t to be cruel to youHclf for their fakes who de- 
it not, it will neverthciefs be made appear, ere 
I fear, to Jyour ruin. Surely, if I had the 
inefs to wait on you, I could move you to 
aflionate both yourfclf and me, who, defperate 
' cafe is, am defirous to die with the honour of 
; known to have declared the truth. You have' 
afon to contend to hide what is already reveal- 
inconfiderately to throw away yourfelf, for the 
rft of others, to whom you are lefi obliged than 
ire aware of." 

perfuafion feems to have had little efTeA. Porc- 
t (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to tell them, 
" is in cuftody, as he conceives, without any 
;e ; and that, by what Mr. Waller hath thrcat- 
him with fince he was imprifoned, he doth 
ehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous re- 
ir : — He therefore prays, that he may not find 
ffedts of Mr. Waller's threats, by a long and 
imprifonment ; but may be fpeedily brought 
legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity 
Falfehood of thofe informations which have been 
n againft him will appear." 
nfequcnce of this letter, the Lords ordered Port- 
d Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeat- 
harffe, and the other his denial. The examina* 
the plot being continued (July 1), Thinn, uiher 
koufe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. Waller hav- 
l a conference with the Lord Portland in an up* 
m. Lord Portland faid, when he came down, 
ne the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland^ 
Mr. Waller has extremely preifed me to fave 
IL R. ^' xsfi^ 
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<' my own life axid his, by throwing the blanK vfcm 
<^ the Lord Conway and the Earl of NorthumberlaDi" 

Waller^ in his letter to Portland, telb him of die 
reafons wluch he could orge with refiftlefs efficacy is i 
perfonal conference; but he over-r^led hit own onmr; 
his yehemenoe> whether of perfuafioa or intreaty, wn 
returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman vis 
doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occafioo, 
was committed to cuftody ; but who, in reality, when 
ihe delivered the commiflion, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded againft the confpi* 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of wv, 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their okh 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, (aid it was a 
foolifl) bufinejs ; and indeed there feems to have hern » 
hope that it Ihould efcapc difcovery ; for though ne\cr 
more than three met at a time, yet a deligp fo extcniivc 
muft, by neceflity, be communicated to many, who 
could not be cxpcftcd to be all faithful, and all pro- 
dent. Chaloner was attended at his execution by HugH 
Peters. His crime wa<; that he had commiffion to rail'c 
money for the King ; but it ap[>cars not that the mo- 
ney was to be ex^>endeil upon the advancement of citbc; 
Crifpe or Waller's plot. 

The F-arl of Northumberland, t)eing too great for 
pn>fccution, was only once examined before the Lord». 
The Karl of Portland and lord Conway pertifting to 
deny the charge, and no teftimony but Waller's yet ap- 
pearing againO them, were, after a long iniprifbnmentv 
admitted to bail. Hall'eK the King's meflenger, who 
carried the letters to Oxfoal, died the night before 
his trial. Hampden efcaped deaths perhaps by the in* 
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leieft of his haStf ; but was kept in prlfon to the end 
3f his life. 'They whofe names were inferted in the 
oommiffion of array were not capitally puniihedj as it 
could not be proved that they had coiJ!ented to their 
oim nomination ; but they were confiderod as malig- 
nants, and their eftates were feized. 

" Waller, though cx>nfeffedly/' fays Clarendon^ 
^* the moft guilty^ with incredible diffimulation af- 
'^ feAed fuch a remorfe of confcicnce, that his trial 
*' was put off, out of Chriftian companion, till he 
* might recover his undcrftanding/' What ufe he 
nade of this interval, with what liberality and fucce& 
be diftributed flattery and money, and how, when he 
Mrs brought (July 4) before the Houfe, he confeflcd 
md lamented, and fubmitted and iniplored, maybe 
md in the Hiftory of the Rebellion, (B. vii.)« The 
fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the prefervation of 
rf his dear-boi^hi lifcj is inferted in his works. The' 
great hiftorian, however, feems to have been miftaken 
in relating that be prevailed in the principal part of his 
fiipplication, not to be tried by a Council rfWar\ for, 
iccording to Whitlock, he was by expuliion from the 
Houfe abandoned to the tribunal which he fo much 
dreaded, and, being tried and condemned, was reprieved 
by Eflex ; but after a year's imprifonment, in which 
time refentment grew lefs acrimonious, paying a fine 
of ten thoufand pounds, he was permitted to recoUeS 
Umfelfin another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
ncccffaiy to dircSt the reader's opinioxi. ** Let us not,** 
fays his lad ingenious biographer, ^^ condemn him with 
•* untempered fc\"erity, becaufe he was not a prodig]^ 
** which the world hath feldom feen, Becaufe hischarac*' 
*^ ter included not the poet, the orator, and the hero." 

R 2 ^^^ 
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For the place of his exile he chofe France, and fiiil 
fome time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret wis 
boroy who was afterwards his favourite, and his ion- 
nuenils. He then removed to Paris, where he lived 
with great fplendor and hofpitality ; and from time to 
time amul'ed himfelf with poetry, in which he fixne- 
times fpeaks of the rebels, and their ufurpacion, in the 
natural language of an honeit man. 

At laft it became neceflary, for his fupport, to fd) 
his wife's jewels ; and being adduced, as he faid, at kft 
to the rump-jewel^ he folicitcd from Cromwell permiffion 
to return, and obtained it by the intercll of colond 
Scroop, to whom his lifter was married. Upon the 
remains of a fortune, which the danger of his life hid 
very much diminiihed, he lived at Hall -barn, a houfe 
built by himfelf, very near to Beaconsficld, where hb 
luother refided. His mother, though related to Crom- 
well and Hampden, was zealous for the royal caufc, 
and, when Cromwell vifited her, ufcd to rcproxh 
him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and 
fay be would not difputc with his aunt ; but finding in 
time that (he aded for the king, as well as talked, Ik 
made her a prifoner to her own daughter, in her own 
houfe. If he would do any thing, he could not do lefs. 

Cromwell, now proteftor, received Waller, as hii 
kinfman, to a familiar convcrfaiion. Waller, as he 
uird to relate, found him futficicmly verfed in ancient 
hiftory ; and when any of his cnthuliaftick friends came 
to advife or conlult him, could fomerimes overhear 
him difcourling m the cant of the times : but, when 
he returned, he would fay, " Coufm Waller, I muft 
*^ talk to thefe men in their own way :" and refumed 
the common ftyle of converiation. 

He 
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He repaid the Protedor for his favours (1654) by 
die famous panegyrick, which has been always confi- 
dercd as the firft of his poetical produdions. His 
choice of encomiaflick topicks is very judicious; for 
be C9n(iders Cromwell in his exaltation, without en- 
quiring how he attained it; there is confequently no 
mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the former 
part of his hero's life is veiled with ihades ; and no- 
thing is brought to view but the chief, the governor, 
the defender of England's honour, and the enlarger 
of her dominion. The adk of violence by which he 
obtained the fupreme power is lightly treated, and de- 
cently juftified. It was certainly to be delired that the 
deteftable band fhould be diffolved, which had deftroyed 
the church, murdered the King, and filled the nation 
with tumult and oppreflion ; yet Cromwell had not the 
right of diifplving them, for all that he had before 
done could be juftified only by fuppofing them inverted 
with lawful authority. But combinations of wicked- 
nefs would overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did not thofc, who 
have long pra^tifed perfidy, grow faithlcfs to each 
other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are fome pai&ges 
at leaft equal to the beft parts of the panegyrick ; and, 
in the conclufion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight 
of flattery, by recommending royalty ta Cromwell and 
the nation. Cromwell was very defirous, as appears 
from his converfation, related by Whitlock, cf adding 
the title to the power of monarchy, and is fuppofed to 
have been with-held firom it partly by fear of the army, 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he fliould 
goverh by the name of King, would have reftrained 
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his authority. When therefore a deputation vai (b* 
lemnly fent to invite him to the Crown, he, after t 
long conference, refufed it ; but is fiud to have (umd 
in his coach, when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the ProteOor ioems id 
have been didated by real veneration for his memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the fame occafion ; but they 
were young men, ftruggling into notice, and hoping 
for fome favour from the ruling party. Waller hid 
little to exped : he had received nothing but his par* 
don from Cromwell, and was not likeLy po aik any thing 
from thofe who ihould fucceed him. 

Soon afterwards the Reftauration fupplied him widi 
another fubjed ; and he exened his imagination, his 
elegance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for 
Charles the Second. It is not pofllble to read, without 
fome contempt and indignation, poems of the (ame 
author, afcribing the higheft degree of power and fiitj 
to Charles the Firft, then transferring the fame pGUitt 
and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to 
take the Crown, and then congratulating Charles the 
Second on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell nor 
•Charles could value his teflimony as the cfleft of con- 
viction, or receive his praifes as cifutions of reverence ; 
they could confidcr them but as the labour of inven* 
tion, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profcfs fidtion; but the legitimstc 
end ot fiction is the conveyance of tru.h ; and he that 
has flattery ready for all whom ;hc viciflirudcs of the 
world happen to exalt, mull be fcori.cd as a proftt- 
tutnl !ni:ul, that m.iy retain the i^llitcr of wir, but 
\i:%s io:l ihc dignity of virtue. 

The 
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The Cof^ntufaition was confidered as inferior in 
poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it is reported, 
that, when the king told Waller of the difparity, he 
aufwered, ^^ Poets, Sir, fucceed better in fi^on than 
*• in truth.'' 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the Pa* 
ncgyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want of 
diligence ; but becaufe Cromwell had done much, and 
Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted nodiix^ to 
raiie him to heroick excellence but virtue ; and virtue 
his poet thou^t himfelf at liberty to fupply. Cfaiaries 
had yet only the merit of ftruggling without fucceis, 
and fuffering without defpair. A life of efcapes and 
indigence could fupply poetry with no fplendid images. 

In the firft parliament fummoned by Charles the Se- 
cond (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for Mailings in 
Suflfex, and ferved for difTercnt places in all the par- 
liaments of that reign« In a time when fancy and 
gaiety were the mod powerful recommendations to re- 
gard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. He 
pafled his time in the company that was highefl, 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obftinate 
fobriety did not exclude him. Though he drank wa- 
ter, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacchanalian aflemblies ; and Mr. Saville 
(aid, that '* no man in England ihould keep him com- 
** pany without drinking but Ned Waller." 

The praife given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputation 
that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great part of a long life upon an 
Englifh peniion, never condefcended to underftand the 
language of the nation that maintained hinu 

R 4 ^ 
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In the parliament, " he was," fays Burnet, the d^ 
^^ light of the houfe, and though old faid the livelier 
•* things of any among them/* This, hqwcver, tf 
ikid in his account of the year feventy-fivc, when Wil- 
ier was only feventy. His name as a fpeaker occun 
often in Grey's Collodions ; but I have found no ex- 
tra^ that can be more quoted as exhibiting (allies of 
gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of fuch confideration, that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. Wlien the duke of York'i 
influ^ce was high, both in Scotland and England, it 
drew, fays Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller the 
celebrated wit. " He faid, the houfe of commom 
** hadrefolved that the duke Ihould not reign after the 
'^ king's death ; but the king, in opposition to them, 
<( had refolved that he fhould reign even in his life." 
If there appear no extraordinary Uvertnefs in this nf* 
iwtfT*, yet its reception proves the fpeaker to have been 
a ccUbrated wit^ to have had a name which the mca 
of wit were proud of mentioning. 

He did not fulTcr his repucacion to die gradually 
away, which may eafily happen in a long lite, but re- 
newed his claim to poetical diftinftion from time to 
time, as occafions v.crc offered, cither by publick 
events or private incidents; and, contenting himfclf 
with the influence of his mufc, or loving quiet bet- 
ter than influence, he never accepted any office of 
mngiflracy. 

He was nor, however, without fame attention to 
his fortune; for he aflted from the King (in 1665) 
the provoflfliip of Raton College, and obtained it; but 
Clarendon refufed to put the feal to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by a clergyman. It is 

known 
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Rown that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himfelf for ic 
y Deacon*s orders. 

To this oppofition, the Bicgrafbia impntes the 

xAcacQ and acrimony with which Waller jmned 

uckingham's fa&ion in the profecution of Clarendon. 

'he motive was illiberal and difhoneft, and fhewed that 

lore than fixty years had not been able to teach him 

lorality. His accufation is fuch as confcience can 

srdjy be fuppofed to diftate without the help of 

udice. *^ We were to be governed by janizaries 

inftead of parliaments^ and are in danger fro;n a 

worfe plot than that of the fifth of November; then^ 

if the Lords and comn^ns had been deftroyed^'^chere 

had been a fucceffion; l>ut here both had been de- 

ftroyedfor ever/' This b the language oCiixnaQ 

ho is glad of an opportunity to rail^ and tfaidy to 

icrifice truth to inrefell at one time^ and to anger at 

Dother. 

A year after the Chancellor's baniflunent, another 
acancy gave him encouragement for another petition 
rhich the Kmg referred to the council^ who, after* 
earing the queftion argued by lawyers for three days, 
etermined that the office could be held only by a 
Icrgyman, according to the a£t of uniformity, finoe 
he provofts had always received inftiturion, as for i 
^arfonage, from the bifhops of Lincoln. The King; 
hen (aid, he could not break the Law which he had 
nade; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a iingle 
ermon, at moft for two fermons, was choien by thO 
"ellows. 

That he afked any thing more is not known; it 
s certain that he obtaixie4 nothing, though he codk 

tii^QCd 
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ctnued obiequious to the court though the reft rf 
Qiarles's reign. 

At the acoeffioQ of King James (in 1685) he vs 
choTen for parliament^ being then fourfcoity at Sabifli 
in Cornwall ; and wrote a Pn/nge of ibe Dawmfmll ^tk 
Turkijb Empire^ which he prefented to the Kii^ 00 ha 
birthday. It is remarked, by his commentator Fci- 
tony that m reading Taflb he had early imbibed t 
veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, aDdai» 
lous enmity to the Turks, which never left him. JanK^ 
however, having foon after begun what he thought 1 
holy war at home, made hafte to put all naolefbtiQB 
of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kiodnefs and familiaritr, 
of which inflances are given by the writer of his 
Life. One day, taking him into the clofet, the King 
aikcd him how he liked one of the pi£hircs : ** Mj 
** eyes," faid Waller, " arc dim, and I do not know it." 
The king faid, it was the princefs of Orang^. '* She 
** is," faid Waller, " like the grcateft woman in the 
V world." The King afked who was that ? and was 
anfwcred. Queen Elizabech. ** I wonder," faid. the 
King, ^^ you ihould think Co; but I muft confcfs (he 
« had a wife council." " And, Sir," (aid Waller, 
** did you ever know a fool chufc a wife one?" Such 
is the ftory, which I once heard of fome other man. 
Pointed axioms, and acuce replies, fly loofe about the 
wurld, and arc afligncd fucccirivcly to thofe whom it 
n/ay Ix^ the faihion to celebrate. 

When ilw King knew that he was about to marry 

his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 

J'rcnch gentleman to tell him, that ** the King won- 

•* dered he could think of marrying his daughter to a 

4 " falling 
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taOn^ dunc^' «' Tlie Kii^* tm Wilkr, does 
me greit hooonr, in taking nodce of my domeftid: 
iffiurs; but I lave lived kx^ enoi^ to ob* 
lenrethatthbfidlingc trch has got a trick of rif^ 
ing agun.** 

He txxlk nodce to his friends of the King^s cooduft; 
d &id, that *^ he would be left like a whale upon 
the fband.'* Whether he was privy to any of 
e tranfaftions which ended in the Revdution^ is 
c known. His heir joined the prince of Orange* 
Havii^ now attained an age beyond which the laws 
nature feldom fuffer life to be extended, otherwile 
an by a future ftate, he feems to have turned his 
indupon preparation for the decifive hour, and there- 
le confecraced his poetry to devotion. It is plea* 
^ to difcover that his piety was without weaknefss 
\Mt his intelle£hial powers continued vigorous; and 
lat the lines which he compofed when be^ for sge^ 
fUd neither read nor write^ are iK>t inferior to the eifu- 
ans of his youth. 

Towards the declme of life, he bought a fmall houfe, 
ith a little land, at Colihill; and faid, ^< he ihould 

be glad to die, like the (lag, where he was roufcd/* 
'his, however, did not happen. When he was at 
eaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid : he vent 
> Windfor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then at* 
snded the King, and requefled him, as both a friend 
od phyfician, to tell him, what that /welling meant. 
' Sir,*' anfwered Scarborough, ** your blood will run 
' no longer." Waller repeated fome lines of Virgil, 
nd went home to die. 

As the difeafe increafed upon him, he compofed 
inifelf for his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch 
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to give him the holy facrament, he deiired Lis duldra 
to take it with hiin> and made an earneft dedaraciai 
of his faith in Chriftianity. It now appeared, wbc 
part of his converlatton with the great oould be it- 
membered with delight. He related, that beii^ pre- 
ient when the duke of Buckingham talked fMofinch 
before King Charles, he (aid to him, ^' My Lonl, I 
« am a great deal older than your grace, and have, I 
^' bdievej heard more arguments for athcifm than era 
*' your grace did; but I have lived long enough to fix 
*' there is nothing in them; and fo, I hope, your 
** grace will." 

He died Odober 21, 1687, and was buried a 
Begconsficld, with a monument ere&ed by his (bo's 
executors, for which Rymer wrote the infciip* 
tion, and which I hope is now refcucJ fromdibpi* 
dation. 

He left fcveral children by his fecond wife; of 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Ben- 
jamin, the cldcrt fon, was difmhcrited, and fent to New 
Jcrfey, as wanting common underftanding. Edmund, 
the fecond fon, inherited the eftate, and rcprefcnccd 
Agmondelham in parliament, but at laft turx^ Quaker. 
William, the third fon, was a merchant in London. 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent Doftor of Laws, 
and one of the Commiflioncrs for the Union. Thcrr 
is faid to have been a fifth, of whom no account has 
dcfccnded. 

The charaftcr of Waller, both moral and inrrllcc- 
fu?.], has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was 
fniiliirly known, with nicety, which ccnainlv none 
?o whom he wiis not known can prcfumc to emulate 

It 



It is thcrdfbrc inferted here, with fuch remarks as 
others have fupplied; after which, nothing remains 
but a critical examixiatbn of his poetry. 

•* Edmund Waller," iays ClaWndon^ «f ^j« borA 
** to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony^ or frugality^, 
'^ of a wife f&ther and mother: and he thought it (b 
^' ccmmiendable an advantage, that he refolved to im- 
*^ prove it with his utmoft care, upon which in hiS 
<< nature he was too much intent; and, in order t(y 
** that, he was fo much referved and retired, that he 
•* was fcarce ever heard of, till by his addrefs and 
** dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the city, 
** againft all the recommendation and icountfcnarice and 
•* authority of the Court, which was thoroughly en- 
** gaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts; and which ufed 
** to be fuccefsful in that age, againft any oppofition. 
** He had the good fortune to have an alliance and 
** friendfhip with Dr. Morley, who had affifted and In- 
•* ftru6tcd him in the reading many good books, to 
** which his natural parts and promptitude inclined 
^ him, efpecially the poets ; and at the age when 
** other men ufed to give over writing verfes (for he 
'* was near thirty years when he firft engaged himfelf 
•^ io that exercifc; at leaft, that he was known to do 
^* fo), he furprifed the town with two or three pieces 
^* of that kind ; as if a tenth Mufe had been n^lv 
^* born to cherifli drooping poetry. The Dodtor at 
?* that time brought him into that company, which 
** was moft celebrated for good converfation; whfcr? 
*^ he was received and eftecmed, with great applaufe 
** and refpeft. He was a very pleafant difcourfer, in 
^* tameft and in jeft, and therefore very grat;eful to all 

" kind 
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ccjund of company, where he was ooc the k& 
'^ efteemed for being very rich. I 

^' He had been even nixried in parliaraenrsy vhcrt | 
*' he (at when he was very young; and (b, when thet 
** were itfumed again (after a long incermiffion), he , 
^* appeared in thofe aflemblies with great advantage; 
<< having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by thinkicg 
*^ much on feveral arguments (which his temper aad 
*' complexion, that had much of melancholic, incloed 
'^ him to), he feemcd often to fpeak upon the faddcs, 
'^ when the occaiion had only adminiftred the oppor* 
<< tunity of (aying what he had thoroughly confickftd, 
'^ which gave a great lullre to all he faid; which tci 
'^ was rather of delight than weight. There needs ns 
'^ more be (aid to extol the excellence and power of 
'' his wit, and pleafantnefs of his converiation, thsa 
'^ that it was of magnitude enoi^h to cover a world 
*' of very great faults; that is, fo to cover theni,tlist 
'^ they were not taken notice of to his reproach; viz. s 
^' narrownefs in his nature to the lowed degree; a 
'^ abjeftnefs and want of courage to fupport him is 
<< any virtuous undertaking; an inHnuation and ier* 
*' vile flattery to the height, the vaineft and nK>ft im« 
*' perious nature could be contented with ; that it pr^ 
*' ferved and won his life from thofc who mod refolved 
*^ to take it, and in an occafion in which he ought to 
^ have been ambitious to have loft it; and then prr« 
'* ferved him again, from the reproach, and contempt 
*' thac was due to him, for fo prcferving it, and fbr 
^* vindicating it at fuch a price; that it had powef 
'^ to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had mod of* 
*^ fended and provoked; and continued to his age 
'* with that rare felicity, that his company was acccp- 

" libie, 
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table, where his fpirit was odious; and he was at 
leaft pitied, where he was moift detefled.'* 

Such is the accovint of Clarendon ; on which it may 
K be improper to make fome remarks* 

'^ He was very little known till he had obtained a 

rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained a ric^ wife about the age of three-and*- 
irenty ; an age before which few men are confpicuQUS 
luch to their advantage. He was known, however, 
I parliament and at court ; and, if he fpent part of 
b time in privacy, it is not unreafbnable to fuppofe,. 
!iac he endeavoured the improvement of his mind as 
rdl as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his. 
ctirement is the more probable, becaufe he ha$ evi- 
ently miftaked the commencement of his poetry, 
rhich he fuppofes him not to have attempted before 
birty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not printed, 
he fucceflion of his compofitions was not known; and 
Harendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very 
bidious of poetry, did not redify his firft opinion by 
xmiulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced to the 
?tts of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his 
Life relates that he was already^ among them, whot^ 
learii^a noife in the ftreet, and enquiring thecauie^ 
hey found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an arftd. This 
^as Morley, whom Waller fet free at the expence q£ 
ne hundred pounds, took him into the country as di- 
"e&or of his fludies, and then procured him admi^on 
ato the company of the friends of literature. Of this 
lift. Clarendon had a nearer knowledge than the bio« 
j;rapher, and is therefore more to be credited. 

The 
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thi account of Waller's parliamenuiy eloquence a 
ftconded by Burnet, who^ though he calls him ** tho 
** delight of the houfe," addi^ that " he was only can- 
*^ cerned to (ay that, Which Ihould make him be ap- 
'^< piauded, he never laid the bufinefs of the Houfe 
^' to heart, being a vain and empty though a win/ 



«* man/' 



Of his idfinilatioil ancl flattery it is not unfeafboiblc 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his cle* 
gant defcription of thofe whom in modem language 
we term Wits^ fays, that they are $p€n fiatftrers^ gad 
priwf mockers. Waller (hewed a littk of both, when, 
uponiight of the Duchefs of Newcaftle's verfcs on the 
death of a Stag, he declared that he would give all his 
own oompofitions to have written them ; and, being 
charged 'with the exorbitance of his adulation, an- 
fwered, that " nothing was too much to be given, 
•* that a lady might be faved from the difgracc of 
** fuch a vile performance." This, however, was no 
very mifchievous or very unufual deviation from truth: 
had his hypocrify been confined to fuch tntnfadbnsi 
he might have been forgiven, though not praifcd ; iot 
who forbears to flatter an author or a lady > 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
wciiknefs of his refolution, he experienced the natural 
efle£t, by lofing the efteem of every part)'. From 
Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from Charles the 
Second, who delighted in his company, he obuined 
only the pardon of his relation Hampden, and the 
fafety of Hampden^ fon. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the wh(4e 

of his writing, and his conduct, he was habir«« 

a]ly and deliberately a friend to monarchy. His 

1 deviation 
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tifcviaticni towards democracy proceeded firom his am- 
leftion with Hampden, for whole fake he profecuted 
[Crawley with great bittemefs : and the inveAive which 
^ pronounced on that occafion was {o popular^ that 
twenty thoufand copies ate faid by his biographer to 
luve been fold in one day. 

It b confefled that his faults ftill left him many 
friends, at leaft many companions. His convivial power 
of pleafing is univerfally acknowledged ; but thofe 
irho converfed with him intimately, found him not 
mly paffionate, efpecially in his old age, but refent-^ 
Eul ; fo that the interpofition of friends was (bmetimes 
neceflary. ^ 

His wit and his pcfetry natur^Iy coiinedfld him with 
tihe polite writers of his time : he was joined witU 
Lord Buckhurft in the tranflation of Comeille^s Pom* 
pey ; and is (aid to have added his help to that of 
Cowley in the original draught of the ReheariaL 

The care of his fortune, which Qarendon imputes 
to him in a degree little lefs than criminal, was either 
not conftant or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
a patrimony <^ three thoufand five hundred pounds a 
year in the time of James the Firft, and augmented it 
at leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
dme of the Revolution, an income of not more thaa 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the diflferent 
value of money is reckoned, will be found perhaps not 
more than a fourth part of what he once poflefled. 

Of this diminution, part was the confequence of the 
gifts which he was forced to fcatter, and the fine 
which he was condemned to pay at the deteftion of 
his plot ; and if his eftate, as is related in his Life, 
was fcqucftered, he had probably contra&ed debts 
Vol. IL S NiVvsn^ 
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when be lived in exile ; for we sre told^ t it «t Vm 
he lived in fplendor, and was ^ only Eagliftmni^ 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a taUe. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to iell a ^hguafm^tA 
a year ; of the wafte of the reft there is no accoaar, 
except that he is confeilcd by his biographer to hue ^ 
been a bad ceconomift. He feems to have deviated 
from the coaunon pra&ice ; to have been a hoankr ia 
his iirft years, and a fquandercr in his laft. 

Of his courfe of fludies, or choice of books, notkiog 
is known more than that he profefied himielf unabkc* 
read Chapman's traniktion of Homer without rapnut. 
His opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained 
in his declaration, that ^' he would blot from his worb 
*^ any line tliat did not contain fome motive to virtue.'' 

THE charadkers, by which Waller intended to dit 
tinguiih his writings, are fpritdinefs and dignity ; ia 
his fmaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay ; in the 
larger, to be great* Of his airy aiKl light produc- 
tions, the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive i«* 
verence of female excellence, which has defcended to 
us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com* 
monly occafional, and his addreilcs perfonal, he was 
not fo liberally fuppUcd with grand as with (oh 
images ; for beauty is more eafily found than magna- 
nimity. 

The delicacy-, which he cultivated, refhrains him to 
a certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the flighted matter. He has, therefore, in hii whok 
volume nothing burlcfque, and feldoni any tiling lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to do his bcft; 
tliough his fubjccts ;irc often unwonhv gf his care* 

& 
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Et Is sot cafy to think without ibme contrmpt on ta 
luthor, who is growing iUuftrious in his own opinion 
by TerfeSy at one time, *^ To a Lady, who can do 
'< any thing, but lleep, when Ihe plcales.*' At another, 
** To a Lady, who can flcep, when Ihc plcafes/* 
Now, *^ To a Lady, on her palling through a crowd 
" of people/' Then, " On a bnud of divers colours 
^* woven by four Ladies :'* ** On a tree cut in paper :** 
or, •* To a Lady, firom whom he received the copy 
*' of verfes on the paper^trec, which, for many yean 
^' had been miffing.** 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We 
Rin read the Dwe of Anacreon, and Sfarrow of Ca- 
tullus ; and a writer naturally pleafes himfelf with a 
performance, which owes nothing to the fubjedt. But 
compofitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for fomething 
nfeful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of fliort 
duration ; or they are bloflbms to be valued only as 
they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fome, which their 
excellency ought to fecure from oblivion; as, 7i 
Jmoret, comparing the different modes of regard with 
which he looks on her and Sacbarijfa ; and the verfes 
On Love, that begin. Anger in hajiy w§rds or ^h%vs. 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fomeCimea 
hb thoughts are deficient, and ipmetimcs his ex- 
preffion. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; af| 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arait 
The god of rage confine ; 
For thy whifpert are the charmi 
, Which only can divert hit fierce deilgru 

% a >N\>tt. 
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What though he frown, and to tmnalt do mdiiiei 

Thou the flame 

Kindled m his breaft canft tame 
With that fnow which unmelied lies on thine. 

He fddOTn indeed fetches an amorous icntimem fnn 
the depths of fcience ; his thoughts are for the mot 
t>art ealily underflood, and his images (lich as the fii- 
perficies of nature readily fupplies ; he has a juft claim 
to popularity, becaufe he writes to common d^rees 
of knowledge, and is free at leaft from philofophiol 
(>edantry, urilcfs piethacps the end of a fong !• tbi Su 
may be excepted, in which he is too much a Coper- 
tiican. To which may be added the fimile of tbe 
Palm in the verfes en her faffing through s crowd; anf 
a line in a mott ferious poem on the Riflcraiim, about 
vipers and treacle, which can only be underftood bf 
thofe ^\io happen to know the compofition of the 
Tbaiaca. 

His thoughts are fometlmes hyperbolical^ ffid his 
hnages unnatural : 

■ The plants admire. 
No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus* lyre; 
If (he (it down, with tops all tow*rds her bow'd^ 
They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if (he walks, in even ranks tliey (tand. 
Like fome well-mar(hal*d and obfequious band. 

In another place ; 

While ill the park 1 fing, the llflcning deer 
Attend my palHon, and forget to fear : 
WhciT to the beeches I report ray flame. 
They bow tlicir heads, as if they fc!t the fame. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers. 
'H'ith loud complainu they anfwer me in (howert. 

Tt 
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To thcc a wild and cruel foul is given. 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven I 

On the head of a Stag : 

O fertile head I which every year 
Couid fuch a crop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So foon, fo hard, fo huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been caft, 
• - JBach year's growth added to the laft, 
Thefe lofty branches had lupply'd 
The Earth's bold fon's prodigious pride : 
Heaven with thefe engines had been fcal'd, 
When ioioun tains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Sometimes having focceeded in the firft part, he 
makes a feeble conclurion. In the fong of " Sacha- 
** riflk's and Amoret's Friendfhip," the two laft ftan- 
zn ought to haye been omitted. 

Hi? imagps of gallantrj' are not always in the higheft 
degree delicate^ 

Then (|;iall tny loye tins doubt difpUce* 

And gain fuqh truft that I may come 
And banquet fometimes on thy face, 

But make my t:onllant meals at home. 

Some applications m^y be thought too remote and 
imconfequential : as in ;he yerfes pn the Lady danang: 

The fun in figures fuch ^s thpfe, 
Joys with the moon topjay ; 

To the fweet drains they advaj^pe, 
Which do refult from their own fphces ^ 
As this nymph's dance 

Moves with the numbers whidlflie hw% 

Sometimes a thought, which cqlght j)ertuip€ fill a 
Aiftich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak 
and almoft cvanefcent. 

S 3 Oj^s^iv^X 
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Chloris ! iince firft our calm of peace 
Was frighled hence, this good we find^ 

Your favours with your fears increafe. 
And growing mifchiefs make you kiiuL 

So the fair tree, which ftUl preferves 
Her fruit, and ftate, white no wind UowBt 

In ftorms- from that uprightneft fwenrea ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boo^it. 

His images are not always diftind ; as, m die ibl* 
lowing paflage^ he confounds Ltfvt ^ a perfitt wid| 
love as a paiSon : 

Some other nymphs, with colours &int. 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint» 
And a weak heart in tinic deftroy ; 
' She has a fiamp, and prints the Boy : 

Can, with a iingle look, inflame 
The coldefi bread, the rudeft tame. 

r 

His fallics of cafual flattery arc fometimes elegio( 
and happy, as that in return for the Siker Pat ; and 
fometimes empty and triflir;^, as that upon the Card 
torn by the ^een. There are a few lines written m 
the Dut chefs' s T'offoj which he is Cud by Fcnton to 
have kept a fummcr under corrcftion. Tt happened 
to Waller, as to others, that his fuccefs was not al- 
ways in proponion to his labour. 

Of rhefe petty compofitions, neither the beauties 
nor the faults dcicr\c much attentioiL The amorous 
vcrfcs h:ive this to recommend them, rhat they arc 
lefs hyperbolical than thofc of fome other poets. Wal- 
ler is not always at the lad gafp ; he does not die of a 
frown, nor live upon a fmilc. 1 here is, however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little things art 
made too important ; and the Empire of Beauty is re* 
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prefented as exerting its influence further than can be 
illowed by the multiplicity of human paflions^ and the 
irariety of human wants. Such books^ therefore^ m^y 
be confidered as fhewing the world under a falfe^- 
pearance, and, fu far as they obtain credit frqui the 
yroung and unexperienced, as mifleading ^xpe^tion^ 
and mifguiding pradice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical ; for of praifc he was very 
laviih, as is obferved by his imitator. Lord Lanfdown : 

No fatyr ftalks within the haiiow'd ground. 

But queens and heroines, kings and gdds abound ; 

Glory and arms and love are all the found* 

In the firft poem, on the dangef of the Prince on- 
the coaft of Spain, there is a puerUe and ridicutoife 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pa- 
ragrajph, on the Gabk^ is in part ridiculoufly mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid. The j^m, however, 
b fuch as may be juftly praifed, without much allow- 
ance for the ftate of our poetry and language at that 
tiime. 

The two next poems are upon the King's bebavttntt 
Mi ibe death of Buckingham, and upon his Navy. 

He has, in the firft, ufed the pagan deities with 
great propriety : 

'Twas want of fuch a precedent as diis 
Made the old heathen frame their gods amifs. 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are very nor 
ble^ which fuppofe the King's pcfwer fecure againft a 
fecond Deluge ; fo noble, that it were almoft criminal 
to remark the miftake of centre iox fur face j or to fay 
that the empire of the fea would be worth little if it 
were not that the waters tenninatci in hnd» 

S 4 '^^^ 
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The poem Upon Sallee has forcible fenttmeitts ; but 
the conclufion is fischle. That on the Repairs of Sl 
Paul's has fomechtng vulgar and obvious ; fudi is the 
mention of Amphioa; and fomething violcoc tni 
barfh^ as 

So all our minds with his con^ire to grace 
The Gentiles' great apodle, and deface 
Thofe ftate-obrcuring Iheds, that like a chain 
SeemM to confine, and fetter him again : 
IVhich the glad faint fhak^s off at his comnundt 
As once the viper from hii (acred hand. 
So joys the aged oak» when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur*d fide. 

Of the two laft couplets, the firft is extravagant, aal 
the fecond mean* 

His praife pf the Queen is too much ezaggenmd; 
and the thought, that (he '* faves lovers, by cutdag 
^^ off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the 
'' limb,'' prefcnts nothing to the mind but dlfgufl and • 
}iorror. 

Of the Baitle off be Summer IJlandty it (eems not eaff 
to fay whether it is intended to raifc terror or merri- 
ment. The beginning is too fplcndid tor jeft, and the 
conclufion too light for ferioufncfs. The verfificattoo 
is fludied^ the fcenes arc (illigcntly difplayed, and thf 
image ^ artfully ampHficd ; but as it ends neither in joy 
nor forruw, it will fcarcdy be read a fecond time 

I . Pj € lyric k Uj>on Cromwell has obtained from 
the j^ul)llck a very liberal dividend of praife, which 
however canni>r be fud to have been unjuftly laviihed; 
for lucli a feries of \crfcs had rarely appeared before in 
the I'nglifl^ language. Of the lines fomc are grand, 
funic arc graceful, and all are muiical. There is now 

and 
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nd then a feeble verie, or a trifling thought ; but its 
;reat fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with lines 
nore vigorous and ftriking than Waller is accuftomed 
o produce. The fuccecding parts are variegated with 
setter paffages and worfe. There is ibmething too fsir- 
etched in the comparifon of the Spaniards drawing 
he Englifh on, by faluting St. Lucar with cannon, to 
tmbs awakening the lion by bleating. The fate of the 
^rquis and his Lady, who were burnt in their ihip, 
rould have moved more, had the poet not made him 
lie like the Phcenix, becaufe he had fpices about him, 
lor exprefled their afieftion and their end by a conceit 
t once falfe and vulgar : 

Alive, in equal flames of love diey biim*d, 
And now together are to aflies tum'd. 

The verfes to Charles, on his Return, were doubtlefs 
Qtended to counterbalance the panegyric on Cromwell, 
f it has been thought inferior to that with which it is 
aturally compared, the caufe of its deficience has been 
Iready remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not neceflary to examine 
ingly. They muft be fvrpppled to h^ve faults and 
beauties of the fame kind with the reft The Sacred 
^ocms, however, deferve particular regard ; they were 
he work of Waller's declining life, of thofe hours in 
rhich he looked upon the fame and the folly of the 
ime pad with the fentiments which his great prede- 
eflbr Petrarch bequeathed to pofterity, upon his re- 
icw of that love and poetfy which have given him 
nmortality. 

That natural jealoufy which makes every man un* 
^il}ing to all9W much expellenco in another, always 
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produces a difpofition to believe that the miivl grovi 



old with the body ; and that he, whom we are i 
forced to confefs fuperior, is haftening daily to a level 
with ourfelves. By delighting to think this of tbe 
livieg, we learn to think it of the dead ; and FemoOy 
with all his kindnefs for Waller, has the luck to mirk 
the exadt time when his genius pafled the zenith, 
which he places at his fifty-fitth year. This is to aUoc 
the oiind but a fhiall portion. Intelleduzl decay a 
doubtlefs iftot uncommon ; but it feems not to be ini- 
verfal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year io^rov- 
iog his Chronology, a few days before his deaih ; and 
Waller appears not, in my opinion, to have loft « 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like (bmc of his 
other works ; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he 
written on the fame fubje£t$| his fuccefs would haidlj 
have been bcrter*. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, 
that vcrfe has been too little applied to the purpofo 
of wcrlhip, and many attempts have been made to ani« 
mate devotion by pious poetry ; that they have very 
fcldom attained their end is fufficiendy known, and i: 
may not be improper to enquire why they have mif- 
carried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in oppo- 
fition to many authorities, that pDecical d-votion can- 
not often pleafe. The Jodrincs of religion ma\ indeed 

♦ Tlielc -t'C uiittcn, as hcnion aflcris, ificr !hc aiirhf-r had ti- 
taiijcd tlir a^;c * : :'• iii-'a-, an.i tii.*: <mi ti.t Fear x.t (nd : ^..j ap 
ofci,i;JH*-i\vc, I: W.4. i;-.\cn hv K:i -i. i h.\j li I-Ia. , ,', ^ .^ .-rS ur 
ci: hit «: CMciu:.-, ntiiUi'iuti i:i a ; 'c^rii, :• ; \; . :i tfir . re •'t M- 
ton, andt'e-iis tc» have fii I'l .ippcajcd la itu: Cilaica lI \Va..c:s 
Hhiuh oootulcs h.s hie. 
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rdefeaded in a d|da£bick poem ; and lie who ha9 the 
^PPy po^ci* ^ ^rg^ii^ i^ v^rie, will not lefe it be- 
ufe his fubjed is facred, A poe( may d^fcribe the 
»uty and the grandeyr of Nature^ th$ flowers of the 
>ringy and the harvefts of Autumn^ the yiciffitudes 
• the Tide, and the revolutions of >the Sky, and pnd^ 
m Maker for his works in lines which no reader ihd^ 
y afide. The fubjedt of the difputation is not piety^y 
It the motives to piety ; that of th$ defcfiption is not 
iQd> but the works of God, 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe between Goi 
id the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man admit-^ 
d to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the 
crits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher ftate 
lan poetry can confer, 

The ei&nce of poetry is invention ; fuch Invention 
1^ by producing ibmething miexpe^d, furpriies and 
flights. The topicks of devotion are few, and being 
w are univerfally known j but, few as they are, they 
m be made no more ; they can receive no grace from 
wclty of featiment, and very little from novelty of 
cpreffion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
> the mind than things themfelves afford. This efkSt 
roceeds from the difplay of thofe parts of nature 
^mcl^ attraA, and the concealment of thofe which 
^ppl the Imagination : but religion muft be fhewn as 

i^ ; iTuppreliion and addition equally corrupt it; and 
iQh as \t is, it is known already. 

Trom ppetry the reader jufUy expeds, and firom 

pod poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his 

omprehenfion and elevation of his fancy ; but this is 

irely to be hoped l>y Chriftians from metrical devo* 

X tion* 
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tion. Whatever is great, defireaible, or tmnendooi, 
-is comprifed in the name of the Supreme Being. On- 
Aipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be 
plified ; Perfcdtion cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faxtiu 
Thankfgiving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faxrfa, 
invariably uniform, cannot be inveftcd by fancy wtA 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the mod joyful of a! 
holy efTufions, yet addrefl'cd to a Being without paJh 
iions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be fdc 
rather than exprefl'ed. Repentance trembling in the 
prefence of the judge, is not at Icifure for cadencn 
and epithets. Supplicacion of man to man nuy difiute 
itfelf through many topicks of perfuafion ; but fup> 
plication ti> God can only cry for mercy. 

Of fentimcnts purely religious, it will be found thr 
the moft funple expreflion is the mod fublime. Poctn 
lofcs its luftre and its power, becaufc it is applied to 
the decoration of fomething more excellent than iiU\i 
All tliar pious vcrfe can do is to help the memor)', aad 
dclijjhi the ear, and for thcfc purpofes it may be very 
ufcful ; but it fuppHcs nothing to the mind. The 
ideas of Chrillian Theology are too fimplc for cIh 
qucnce, too facrcd for fiction, and too majeftick tor 
ornament ; to rccoinnicnd them by tropes and ngurcs, 
is to magnify by a concave mirror the lidcrcal he- 
niifphcrc. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the 
fofrncfs and fmonthncls of his Nuir.bers; it is proper 
to confidcr thofc niinutc particulars to which a venlf\cr 
nnift attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in fmoothnefs moft 
of the writers who were living when hii poetry com- 
menced. 
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lienced. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained an art 
>f modulation, which was afterwards negledked or for- 
^tten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo- 
tel ; and he might have ftudied with advantage the 
poem of Davis, which, though merely philofophical^ 
fct feldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather fmooth than ftrong; of the full 
"efaundifig liney which Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
tuis given very few examples. The critical decifion 
[las given the praife af ftrength to Denham, and of 
[weetnefs to Waller. 

His excellence of verfification has fome abatements* 
He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; and though 
be ufed to fee it almoft univerfally ejefted, was not. 
more careful to avoid it in his laft compofitions than 
m his firft. Praife had given him confidence; and 
finding the world fatisfied, he fatisfied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often 
as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verfe, have been cen- 
fured by Mr. Phillips, who was his rival in the tranfla- 
tion of Corneille's Pompey ; and more faults might be 
found, were not the enquiry below attention. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination of verbs, 
as waxetby affeEtetb ; and fometimes retains the final 
fyllable of the preterite, as amazed^ fappofed\ of which 
I know not whether it is not to the detriment of our 
language that we have totally rejedted them. 

Of triplets he is fparing ; but he did not wholly 
forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given no 
example* 

i ThR. 
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The general character of his poetry is U5| 
gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rafdy fob- 
lime. He ieems neither to hare had m nind nnrk 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by leatning. Ht 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal conTerfatioB and htgt 
acquaintance with life Would ealily fupply. Tbey hd 
however then, perhaps, that grace of novdcy, wUck 
they are now often fuppofcd to want by thoie who^ 
having already fatod them in ktcr books, do not kooir 
or enquire who produced them firft. This treatmeai 
is unjuft« Let not the original author lofe b)* his imi- 
utors* 

Praife however ihould be due before it is given. IV 
author of Waller's Life afcribes to him the firft pnc 
tice, of what Erythneus and fome late critics call it 
literaiion, of ufmg in the fame verfe many werds be- 
ginning with the fame letter. But this knack, what- 
ever be its value, was fo frequent among early writen* 
that Gafcoign, a writer of the Axteenth century, waros 
the young poet againfl affefting it ; Shakfpearc in the 
MiJ^uinnur Ni^bt^s Dream is fuppofcd to ridicule it; 
nnd in another play the fonnet of Holofernes fully dil« 
plays it. 

He borrows too many of his fcntiments and illuftra- 
tions from the old MythoIogA*, for which it is vain to 
plead the example of ancient poets : the deities which 
they introduced fo frequently, were cnnlidered as rea- 
lities, fo far as to be received by the imagination, what- 
ever fober reafon might even then determine. But of 
thefe im^es time has tarnilhed the fplcndor. A fic- 
tion, not only detcctetl but dcfpifcd, can never aJTord 
a folid bafis ro any pofition, though foinctimes it may 
furnilh a tranficnt allulion, or ilij^ht illullration. No 

viodcra 
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modem modirch cw be mbch exahed by hearing that^ 
as Hercules had had his chdf, he has his nai>y. 

But of the praife of Wtller, though much may be 
f%ken away, much will remain ; for tt c&uddc be denied 
that he added fomething to our elegance of difHon, 
and fomething to our propriety of thought ; and to 
him may be applied what Taflb fatd, with equal fpirit 
and juftice of himfelf and Guarini/ when, having pe« 
fufed the Paftor Fido, he cried outp^^li he had not 
<< read Anfinta^ he had not excelled k.'"' 

A S Waller profeffed himfelf to have learned the art 
of verification from Faiifax, it has been thought pro- 
per to fubjoin a fpecimen of his work,; which, after 
Mr. Hoole's tranllation, will perhaps not be foon re-^ 
printed. By knowing the ftatc in which Waller found 
our poetry, the reader may judge how much he im- 
proved it. 

1. 

Enniniaes ficed (this while) his miftrefle bore 
Through forrefts thicke among tlie fhadie treene. 
Her feeble hand the bridle laines foriore, 
Halfe in a fwoune (he was for feare I weene ; 
But her flit courfer fpared nere the more. 
To beare her through the delart woods unfeene 
Of her ftrong foes» that chas'd her through tlie plaine, 
And (till purfa'd, but ftill purfu'd in vaine. 

a. 

Like as the wearie hounda at laft retire, 
Windlefle, difpleafed, frpm the fhiitlo0c cbuet 
When the die bcaft Tapiftit inbufh and bnre» 
f No art nor paines can rowfe out of his place : 
The Chriflian knights fo full of ihameand ire 
Returned backe^ with fiiint and wearie pace ! 
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Tet ilall the fitrfbll Dame fled, fwiftit wiadi^ 
Noreoerfiaidly nor eoer lookf behinde. 

3- 

Througli dikke end thinne, all n^t» all day, fbt drivd, 
WitboQten oomfbit, companie or guide, 1 

Her plainu and leares with eutry thoagbtiaioed. 
She heard and faw her greefet, but noQ^t befide. 
But when the funne his burning duuriot dined 
In Thetis wauv% and wearie teame vntide. 
On lordans iandie banks her courle (be fbatd. 
At laft, there downe Ihe li^t, and downe flie laid* 

4- 
Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her ferrowing^ 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But fleepe (that fweet repofe and quiet brings) 
To eaie the greefes of difcontcnted wight. 
Spread foorth his tender, foft, and nimbk wings. 
In his dull armes fbulding the virgin bright ; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong wYtch and warde, while this faire Ladie fle|K« 

S- 

The birds awakte her with their morning fong. 

Their warbling muficke pearft her tender eare. 

The murmuring brookes and whiftiing windes amonj; 

The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did bcarc ; 

Her eies vnclo«*d beheld the groues along 

Of fwaines and (bepherd groomes, that dwellings weare} 

And that fweet noile, birda> winds, and waters iient, 

Prouokte againe the rirgiii to lament. 

6. 

Her phinu were interrupted with a Ibund, 
Tiiat i'eem*d from thickeft bu(bes to proceed. 
Some ioUy Ihepherd fung a luftie round, 
Axid 10 his voke had tun*d bis oaien rccd ; 

Thitbfl 
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Thither (he went, an old man tbece 0ie fgund, 
(At wbofc right h^i^d bis^Uttle flpick 4icl feed) 
Sat making baskets, his throve fonnes amox^g, 
That ieara'd their fathers ai;t, aad learned his fong. 

7- 
Beholding one in fhining armes appeare 
The finite man and his were fore difmaid ; 
But fweet Erminia comforted their feare, . 
Her ventall vp, her vj/age open hid^ 
You happie folke, of heau*n beloued dcare» 
Work on (quoth ihe) vpon your barmleile traid, 
Thefe dreadful! armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your fweet toile, nor thofe fweet tunes you fing, 

8. 
But father, Unce this land, theie townes and towres^ 
Deftroied are with fword, with Are and fpoile. 
How may it be unhurt, that*you and yours 
In fafetie thus, applie your harmleile toile ? 
My fonne (quoth he) this pore eftate of ours 
Is euer fafe from ilorme of warlike broile ; 
This wilderneflce doth vs in fafetie kccpc, 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our ileepe. 

9- 

Haply iuft heau'ns defence and fhield of right. 
Doth loue the innocence of fimple fwains, 
The thunderbolts on higheft mountains fight. 
And feld or neuer ilrike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue caufe to feare Bcllonaes might. 
Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gaines. 

Nor ever greedie foldier was entifed 

By poucrtic, ncglcfled and defpifed. 

10. 

O poucrtic, chcfe a( the heau'nly brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne I 
Vol, IL T No 
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No wiftl for honour, thirft of others good. 
Can movLt my hart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirft with water of this flood, 
Kor fear we poifon (hould thcein be throwne : 
Thcfe little flocks of lhce|M and tender goatcs 
Giue milke for food, and wooU u> make m cMtn. 

II. 

We little wiih, we need but little wedth. 
From cold and hunger vs to cloa^ and feed ; 
Thcfe arc my fonnes, their care pcrfcrues from fteahh 
Their iathers flocks, nor fcrvants raoe I need: 
Amid thefe groues I walke oft for my health, 
And to the filhes, birds, and beaftes giue heed. 
How they are fed, in forreft, fpring and lake. 
And their contentment for enfample ul^e. 

Time was (for each one hath his doting time^ 
Thefe filucr locks were golden trefles than) 
That countric life 1 luted as a crime. 
And from tjic forcfts fwect contentment ran. 
To Memphis ftatcly pallace would 1 clime. 
And there became the mightie C aliphes man. 
And though 1 but a fimple gardner wcare. 
Yet could 1 marke abufcs, fee and hcare^ 

Xntifcd on with hope of future gaine, 
I fufTred long what did my foulc difpleafe; 
But whrn my youth was fpent, my hope was vaine^ 
I felt my native ftren|;th at laft dccrcafe ; 
I gan my lofle of luftic yccrcs complaine. 
And wilht 1 had enjoy'd the countries peace ; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 
Xly later age here luvc I quiet fpcnt. 
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14. 

While thus he fpake/ Erminia hulht and ftill 
His wife difcourfes heard, with great attention. 
His fpceches- graue thofe idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled foule bred fuchdiflintion ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her intention. 

Till fortune (hould occafion new afford, 

To turne her home to her defired Lord* 

15. 

She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles fome didft whilom feele and proue. 

Yet liueft now in this contented (late, 

Let my mifhap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entcrtaine n^e as a willing mate 

In Ihephcrds life, which 1 admire and loue ; 

Within thefc plealant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part, 

16. 

If gold or wealth of moft efteemed dearc. 
If icwels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife. 
Such ftorc thereof, fuch plentie haue I fcen. 
As to a grccdic minde might well fyfSce : 
With that dovvne trickled many a filucr tcarc. 
Two cliriftall ftreames fell from her watrie cics ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than Ihe told, 
And wept, and with her wept that Ihepherd old. 

With fpecchcs kinde, he gan the virgin dearc 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
"^'ct wclcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
1 ne PrincciTc dond a poorc paftoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courfc vpon her head (he tide ; 

T z But 
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But yet her geftnres and her lookes (I geth) 
Were (nch, at ill beieem'd a ihcj^ierdefle. 

I*. 

Not thofe ruje g^mentt could obicvrt, aodhido^ 
The heau'nly beaatie of her angels bot^ 
Nor was her princely ofspring ifamnHkhr, 
Or ought difptcag'de, by thofe laboim baoe t 
Her little flecks to paftore would flie gaide» 
And miike her goates, and in their f^lds dieaa fhct^ 
Both cheefe and butter could (he make, and 6imo 
Her ielfi: to pkaie the ihephcrd wi hit diiQQt 
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OT Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known 
but from a iligto: and coi^fed account pre* 
&Kd to his poems by a namelcfs friend ; who relates, 
'tiiathe was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfiret, reftor 
of Luton in Bedfordfhire ; that he was bred at Cam- 
bridge * ; entered into orders, and was re&or of Mai- 
den in Bedfordfhire, and might have rifen in this 
-Church ; but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton, 
bilhop of London, for inilitution to a living of con- 
fiderable value, to which he had been prefented, he 
ibund a troublefbme obftru&ion raifed by a malicii^f 
interpretation of fome paflage in his Choice; from 
which it was inferred, that he confidered happinefs as 
XDore likely to be found in the company of a miftreft 
than of a wife +. 

This 

* He was of Queen's College there, and, by die Unhrerfity re* 
ftfter, appears to have taken his Bachetor's degree in 16841 and hia 
Mafler's in 1698. 

f The paflagp here meant, is the foUourlbg: 
And as I near approadiM the verge of liifef 
Some kind relation (Ibr I'd have 00 wife) ' 

Xi Should 
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This reproach was eafily obliterated : for it hid hap- 
pened to Pomfret as to all other men who plan Icheincs 
, of IHfe ; he had deplrted from his purpofe, and nas 
then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a %-cry finl 
confequencc : the delay conftrained his attendance is 
London, where he caught the fmall-pox, and died 10 
1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. 

He publiflied his poems in 1699 ; and has bcenal* 
ways the favourite of that clafs of readers, who, with- 
out vanity or criticifm, fcek only their own amufcment. 

His Cljoice exhibits a fyftcm of life adapted to com- 
mon notions, arid equal to common expcftations; 
fuch a (late as affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
cxclufion of intelleftual plcafures. Perhaps no coen- 
•pofition in our language has been oftcncr perufcd ihaa 
Pomfret's C/j^/V/. 

Should ta'/.c upon him all my worldly care, 
Wliile I did i^^i a better llatc prepare. 

♦ If my mcmoiydocs not greatly millcad me, in the earlier eil:- 
tions the Inll line bii: one above cired flood thus : 
Should lake upon her all my worldly care. 

Thii has been frequently mentioned as the only palTi^ ia :he 
|v^cm that could obitru^t his inftirution, and tlte incctprc:!::^^! 
thereof is here, as c! few he re, nigmatiicd a» iiu>licious, and tlie r.- 
thcr, UjV that ut the ti:r.c of his application to the biiliop he «at 
jv.::iicv!; a ciicumi'uncc that rc»o):c3 the fentiment no othenvtic 
\\'j.\\ by ihcAing that the author had chani^d his opinion. 

>ii«: il'.c prcccdin>; p.ut uf ihc ))ocm contains a uilh to have near 
\\\ \\ 3Li\ ** <''b!i!^uij \.\\f iue to convcric nith, coni'tant to hezfclf ^i^ 
** tu \v\\\y \. i'.uic ci;n«citaii( n Hiould infpire him uiih nc'.\ jo)S, ar«1 
•' \.l.vi ll.'iiu! l^c uid, even l)y cj»\y, to go th«* kail of wosnari^irui 
•' .■.;::.i\." 1 !;c lino arc too lilly lo l>c worth uMcrtuig, but, if rot 
" imIvc- i>f a b.tii cuiau uctioui they n4UU be uuncd lu be a; Ica;^ 
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In his other poems there is an eafy volubility ; the 
pleafure of fmooth metre Is afforded to the ear, and 
the mind is not oppreffed with ^nderous or entangled 
with intricate ientiment. He pleafes many, knd he 
trho pleafes m^ny muft havfe &ait fpecies of merit. 

♦^^* Whoever will be at the pains of comparing the ipoft ad- 
Akired of Pomfrct's poems, his Choice, with Dr. Popc*s Wi(h» 
will be coQTiaoed how much the manly &nfe of the latter out« 
weighs the puerile inanity of the fonner* Of Pom fret's Poems, few 
have tret, been re^rs but tUc iUiterate, and fiich as are delighted 
with trite fentiments and vulgar imagery ; and as thefe arc the moS 
Inmierous of thofe that can read at all, it is no wonder that by 
filch thcjr hate been often perded. 
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OF the Earl of Dorfct the chara&er has been dnwQ 
fo largely and fo elegantly by Prior, to whom 
he was familiarly known, that nothing can be added 
by a cafual hand ; and, as its author is fo generally 
read, it would be ufclefs odicioulhefs to tranlcribe it. 

Charles Sackville was born January 24, 1637. 
Having been eJucated under a private tutor, he tra» 
veiled into Italy, and returned a little before the Rx- 
(loration. He was chofen into the firft parliament that 
was called y for ilail Grinftcad in Sulfex, and fooD 
became a favourite of Charles the Second ; but under- 
took no publick employment, being too eager of the 
riotous and licentious pleafures which young men of 
hit>!i rank, who afpired to be thought wits, at dut 
time imagined themfelves intitled to indulge* 

Om ot thefe frolicks has, by the induftry of Wood, 
come down to pofterity. Sackville, who was then 
Lord Buckhurft, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir 
Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-ftreet 
by Cuvcnr garden, and, going into the balcony, ex- 

^<ibd 
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l^ofed AemlctviK to the populace in very indecent 
poftures. At laft^ as they grew wanner, Sedley ftood 
Torth naked, abJd harangued the populace in fuch pro- 
fane language, that the publick indignation was 
awakdoied; the crowd attempted to Force the door^ 
juody being repulife<i, drove in the performers widli 
(boots, and broke the windows of the houfe *. 

For this *mi(demeanor they were indided, and Sed* 
ley was £ned five hundred pounds : what was the icn- 
ijence of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
Killigrew amitaiother to procure a remiffion from the 
Icing; but (^rhaxk the friend(hip of the difiblute!) 
they begged the fine for thcmfdves, and exaded it ro 
the Taft groat 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurft attended the Duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the 
battle of June 3, when eighteen great Dutch Aips 
were taken, fourteen others were deftroyed, and Op- 
dam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, was bl>wii 
up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid to lave 
compofed the celebrated fong, ^0 a/I you Ladies nov ai 
land, with equal tranquillity of mind and promptitiA 
of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly true I 
have heard from the late carl of Orrery, who was 
likely to have good hereditar)' intelligence^ that Lord 
Buckhurft had been a week employed upon i^ ttd 
only retouched or finiihed it on the memorable evming. 
But c\'en this, whatever it may fubftrad from his lu- 
cility^ leaves him his courage. 

* The particulars of this fliamefui tranfadion, and the inpudent 
behaviour of Sedley to the Lord Chief Judioe Hyde, at the Ume of 
pronouncing (eatcnce, are related in the " Atbeo. Qxon/* H. iioo. 
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He was foon after made a gentleman of the hti* 
chamber, and fent on fhorc embalTics to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle Junes Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by ia owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year aftc% ^la 
1677, he became, by the death of his father, Eufof 
Dorfct, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of the familt 
of B:igot, who left hini no child, he married a djugth?! 
ter of the Earl of Xorthaiiipton, celebrated bo:h :o# 
beauty and unJerftanding. 

He received fomc favourable notice from Kl-g 
James ; but foon found it ncccflary to oppofc the vio- 
lence of his innovations, and with (uii:c other LofrLi 
ajpcarcd in Wcftminftcr-hall to countcnanos li-c 
bi.hops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day lcf<; fupportable, he 
foind it nccclliiry to concur in the Revolution. H^ 
\V2s one of thole I.ord<; who fat every day in crunw'! 
toprcfervc the public peace, after the kin*^'> dc'par- 
tuie ; ;ind, what is net the moft illurtrious action cf 
his life, was cniplovcd to conduit the PrinceH Anns 
to Ni>itingh:i!ii with a ti;uard, fuch as might .\Ia*'m ihc 
^|ulr.ce, as they j^aU'ed, with f.ihe apprchc:::":<.'rAS ct 
hcrdani^er. Whatever end mav Le del'.gncd, ihcrt il 
alv.iys IvmLthing dclpicable in a trick. 

I!e bcjame, as iv.ay be ealilv fuppoled, a favour-re 
of lin*^ William, who, the day atur hi^ acctfiiim, 
ir.auj him l.ird chamberlain of the houfchcOd, arJ 
gavf him afterwards the garter. He happened '•o \c 
anic"!i; th«ife that were tolled with the King in ^n i-pen 
boat iixLwen hours, In very rough and cold w .aiher, 

#a 



<Ml the coaft of Holland. His health afterwards de<# 
dined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath* 
He was a man whofe elegance and judgement were 
imiver&lly conFefled, and whofe bounty to the learned 
^lUKkwitty-was generally known. To the indulgent. af- 
fedion of the publick. Lord Rochefter bore ample 
teftimony in this remark : 1 know not bow it is, but 

^, Lord Buckhurft may do what he will^ yet is never in she 

t xmrong. 

H^ If fuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that.his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if 1 rior 
tells truth, he diftinguilhed by his beneficence, and 
who laviihed his blandiihments on thofe who are not 
known to have fo well deferved them, undertaking to 
produce authors of our own country fuperior to thofe 
.of antiquity, fays, / would inftance your Lordjloip in 
fatire^ and Shak/peare in tragedy. Would it be ima- 
.gined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the fttires 
,wcrc little perfonal inve&ives,' and that his longeft 
compofition was a fong of eleven ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praife 
falls on the encomiaft, not upon the author; whofe 
perforniances are, what they pretend ' to be, the effu- 
. fions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. FJis 
verfes to Howard fhew great fertility of mind, and his 
Dorinda has been imitated by Pope. 
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GEORGE STEPNET, defceddedfroindK 
Stepneys of Pendigralt in Pembrokdhire, w« 
)x>rD at Wefbnmfter in 1663. Of his father's ccnxB- 
tioo or fortune we have no account. Having reccired 
the firft part of his education at Weftmihfter, wfaeie 
be pafled fix yean in the College, he went at mnetccn 
to Cambridge *^ where he continued a friendfhip be- 
gun at fchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of 
Halifsuc. They came to London together, and are 
' laid to have been invited into publick Itfe by the Doke 
of Dorfet. 

His qualifications reconunended him to nuny fo- 
reign employments, fo that his time (eems to ha\-e 
been fpent in negotiations. In 1692 he was lent envoy 
to the Eledor of Brandenburgh ; in 1693 to the Im- 
perial Court; in 1694 to the Eledor of Saxony ; in 

* He wit entered of Trinity Colkge, and took Us Maficr*t 6> 
^iieiDi689» 

1696 
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>96 to the Eledtors of Mcntz and Cologne, and the 
Dngrefs at Francfort ; in 1698 a fecond time to Bian^ 
:nburgh ; in 1699 to the King of Poland ; in 1701 
;ain to the Emperor ; and in 1 706 to the States Gks 
kzl. In 1697 he "was made one of the commiffionen 
' trade. His life was bufy, and not long. He died 
1707; and is bvuried in Wcftminfter-Abbey^ with 
is epitaph, which Jaiot tranfcrihed ; 

H. S. E. 

OiOROius STBPNViua, Aimiger* 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen, 

Liieraram Scientiaai, 

Morum Suavitatem^ 

Renim Ufuiii« 

Vironim Ampliffimomm Confuetndineni 

Linj;us, Styli, ac Vitae Elegantiam, 

{^cUnt Officia cum BritanniaB tmn Europe 

prarftita, 

Sua aetatt muhum celebrahit« 

Apud pofteros femper celcbnmdns } 

Plurimas I^egationas obiit 

Sa Fide, Diligentia, ac Fclicitm^ 

Vt Auguftiffimorum Ptincipum 

Gulielmi fc Anoae 

Spcm La iUo repofitam 

.Nunquam fcfeUerit, 

Haud raro fuperaverit. 

iPoft longum honorum Curfum 

Brcvi Temporis Spatio confeftumr 

"Cum Nature parum. Fame fatis menttp 

^AnpnaiP a^^altioqi afpirantem placide efflaviu 
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On the Left Hand, 

G. S. 

Ex Equeftri FamilU StcpncioniniB 

Dc Pcndcgraft, in Comiutu 

Pi."inbrochicnfi oriundus, 

Wcftmonallcrii natus eft, A. D. 1663, ■ 

EIcAus in Collegium 

Sanfti Petri Wcftmonaft. A. 1676. 

Sanfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Coniiliariorum quihus Commercii 

Cura cominilla eft 1697, 

Chclfciae niortuu3, &, coinitantQ 

Magna Proccrum 

Frcqucntia, hue clatus, 1707. 

It IS reported that the juvenile compontions of 
Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know no? whether 
his poems will appear fach wonders to the pre- 
fent age. One cannot always eafily find th^ reafon 
for which the world has fomctimcs confpircd to 
fquandcT praife. It is not very unlikely that he 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote; and 
the performances of youth have many favourers, 
becaul'e the authors yet lay no claim to publick 
honours, and arc therefore not conildcrcd as rivili 
by the diftributors of fame. 

lie apparently profellcd himfelf a poet, and 
added his name to thofe of the giher witi in the 
verfion of Juvenal; but he is a very licentious 
tranflator, and docs not rccompenfc his neglccl of 
the author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps 
be found, and n<iw and then a fliort conipolition 
may give plcafure. Bur there is, in the whole, lit- 

either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of na* 
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r OHN PHILIPS was born on the 30th of De^ 
r ccmber, 1676, at Bampton in Oxfordlhire; of 
hich place his father Dr. Steplien Philips, arch- 
!acon of Salop, was minifter. The firfl: part of his 
lucation was domeftick, after which he was fent to 
rinchefter, where, as we are told by Dr. Scwel, his 
iographer, he was foon diftinguiihed by the fuperi- 
rity.ofhis exercifes; and, what is lefs eafily to be 
xdited, fo much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfel- 
)ws, by his civility and good-nature, that they, 
ichout murmur or ill-will, faw him indulged by the 
lafter with particular immunities. It is related, that 
rhcn he was at fchool, he feldom mingled in play 
rith the other boys, but retired to his chamber; 
rhcre his fovereign pleafure was to fit, hour after 
LOur, while his hair was combed by fomebody, whofc 
brvic^ he found means to procure *• 
-v,.^* • At 

* Ifaac Voflius relates that he alfo delighted in having his hair 
oabed when he could have it done by bacbctt ^ otbsx ^^Ko^^ 
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At fbhool he became acquainted with the poets a 
cient and modern, and fixed his attention pnticuhrif 
on Milton. 

In 1694 he cnrered himfelf at Chrift-church; acoU 
leg^ at that time in the higheft reputation^ by i^- 
tranfminion of Buib\ *3 fcholats to the care firft of j^' 
and aftenvards ot Aldrub. Here he was diflingiufcei 
as a genius eminent among the eminent, and forfricat 
fliip particularly innrvitc wiih Mr. Smith, the author 
of Pbitdfa avd ////i^5.y/ift. The ; rofcllion which hei^ 
tended to follow wa*; ih.it of : v(':k:; and he cook 
much delight in n:'''ui.il Mftur waich botany ml 

his favourite parr. 

His rcputajicm was con:"; . ..is friends and n 

the univcrtlty ; till about i ;. : ^ he extended it to t 
wider circle by the ^pU idi.i SLiJwx, which ftruck the 
publick attention with a mode of writing new and ufr 
expedted. 

This performance raifed him fo high, that wfaea 
Europe refounded with the victory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult opi)olition to Addiibo, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories, k 
is faid that he would willingly have declined the titl, 

Ckillcd ill the rules ofprofoiiy. Of the patkgc that contaias :^ji 
riJicuioiif f^ncy, the tbllou ing is a trAtiUation : ** Many pc^'p* 
** rake dcHghi in the nihbm){ of ihcir hiiil>s, and the conabsosi*! 
** their hair, but ihcic cxcrciiei would delight ir.uch «ore, it the k:^ 
*- vants at the bati-.s, :ind of the barl)er«, were A»itilfiil io ihuan, 
*^ that they could cxprcf& any mcalurcs with tbcir fiofcn* I re- 
'* iv.ci'.lx'j tluciuore than once 1 have fallen into the haiMbof inca 
«* it (bis I'ort, who couKl in.irate :\uy mcaiurc of iongt in CDiikbic&| 
•* the hair, fo as lometimes to cxprcis very intcHigiblj limbics. Tro- 
** (hccs, lM%'(\ls, ^kc. from whciice there arufe to roe 00 iiBullck« 
^ Ught.** ^c his rreiiiSc L>e roematum cautu& vihbut RythiDH 
O&ou. 16; j, p.o:. 
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it hb friends urged it upon him. It appears 
? wrote diis poem at the houfe of Mr. St. JohnJ 
ibeim was publifhed in 1705.'^ Thle next year 
xd his greateft work, the poem upon CiJer', in 
wks ; Which was received witli loudt praifes, and 
lied long to be read^ as an imitation of Virgil's 
Cy whidi ntcStd not ihun the prefence of the 

then grew probably more confident of his own 
s, and began to no^itate a poem on the Lajl 
I fubjeft on which 110 niind can hope to equal 
suion*. . ^ 

s work he did not live to finiih; his dii^eafes, a 
xmfumption and an afthijia^ put a ilop to his. 
li and oh Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of 
irty-tlurd year)' put ain end t6 his life.* He waa 
in the cathedral of Hereford i and Sir Simon ' 
tri^ afterwajfds Lord Chancellor^ gave him a mo- 
lt in Weftminfter Abbey. The infcription at 
linfter was written, as I have h»rd, by Dr. Ai'^ 
f, though coounonly given to Dr. FreimL 

His Epitaph at Hereford : 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

>v. .. ,. V. , * ( Dom* 1708. 
Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno|^- ^^^ ^^ 

Cojus 
. Ofla fi leqniras, banc Umam infpice ; 
Si Ingcniam nefcias, ipfius Opera confulc ; 
Si Tumulam delideras, 
Tcmplttib adi H^iftmonafterlenfi • 
QualFs qiiahtii(q\ie Vir fuerit,* 
Dicat elegahs ilia & prcelara, 
Qgix cenbtaphium ibi decoiatf 
Infcripdo. 
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Qpam interim crgn Ccgnatos pius & officiofa% 
Tcftctur hoc faxum 
A Maria Philips Matre ipiius pientiflimly 
Dile<5li Filii Mcnu^ris non fine Lacrrmis dicataiB. 

His Epkaph ac Weftmaaftev: . 

Hcret'ordix condonnar Ofla« 

Hoc in Dclubro flacuitot Imago, 

Britanniam oinnen) pervagatur Fanu 

JOHANNIS PHI LIP Si 

Qui Vrrh bonis doftifquc juxta cliarvs, 

Im'mortalc fuum Ingcniuniy 

Eruditibnc multiplici excultuin, 

Miro animi candore, 

Eximii morum (implicitate, 

Honcftarit. 

Littcrtrum Amoeniornm fftiiii« 

QuaiA WinConi^ Puer fenfire acxperatt 

Inter JEA'is Chriftt Alumnos jugitcr explcvic^ 

In illo Mufarum Doanicilio 

Prxclaris ^Emuloram fludiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcribcnJi Maj^iftris fcmpcr intcntus, 

Carmina fcrmr)nc I'atrio compofuit 
A Graxis Latinifque fontibus felicitcr dediiAa« 
Atticis Komanifqae auribus omnrno digna, 
Verfuum quippc Harmonram 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antique illo, libcro multiformi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attempcratOt 

Non numcris in cundem fere orbcm redcuntibus, 

Non ChufuIaTum fimiliter cadcntium fono 

Mcriri ; 
l*ni in hc« laudi^ gcnere Miltono fccandus, 

Primoquc puenc Par. 
Res itu Tcnues, feu Grandes, iau Mediocret 
Omandat ftiniferaC, 
Nuiqudim. non qood docuk^ 
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Et videt, & aflccutus eft, 

Egregius, quocunque Stylum Ycrtcreti 

Fandi author, & Modonim artlfex. ^ 

Fas fit Huic, 

Aufo licet a tui Mctrorv.in Lege difcedcre 

O Pocfis Anglican^ i*i.tur, atqiie Conditor, Chauccrt^ 

Alterum tibi latus clauderej 

Vatiim ccrte Cineres, tuos uiidiqiic (lipautiuid 

Non dedccebit Chorum. 

SiMOs Harco(;rt Miles, 

Viri bene de fe, de Litterisi merifil 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Poft Obitum pic iriemor. 

Hoc ilii Saxuiii poni voluit. 

J. PHtLiPs, Stephaki, S. T. p. Archadiacdnl 

Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamptonix 

in agro Oxori. Dec. 30, 1676. 

Obiit Hcrefordlae, Feb. 15, 1708. 

\ Philips has been always piraifed, witKout codtrad 
tion, as a man nlodeft, blamelefs, and pious; v 
bore narrownefs of fortune without difcontent, arid 
dious and painfoil maladies without impatience ; 
loved by thofc that knew hini, but not ambitious t 
known; He was probably not formed for a wide c 
His converlation is commended for its innocent g? 
which lecms to have flowed only among his' 
mates, for I have been told, that he was in 
pany filent and barren, and employed only up 
pleafures of his pipe. His addition to tob? 
mentioned by one of his biographers, who r 
that in all his writings, except BUnhcim, he ha 
an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fui 
tommon life he wa:s probably one of thofe wl 
by not offending, and whofe perfon was 1( 
taufe his writings were admired. He died 
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and lamented y before any part of his reputitioQ hij 
withered, and before his patron St. Joha had difr 
gtaced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid SbilUng has ^ 
uncommon merit of an original defign, unlcis tc mif 
be thoaght precluded by the ancient Ctnt$f. Ttf de- 
grade the founding words and ftately conllniftiao </ 
Milton, by to application to the lowed and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentinr 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held in 
captives in admiration; the words and things are pft> 
fcnted with a n^w appearance, and novelty is ilwan 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of fuch performances begins add endt 
with the firft author. He that ihould again adapt 
Milton's phrafe to the grofs incidents of commoo life, 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficuiti mufl yet expedt but a fmall part of the prftife 
which Philips has obtained ; he can only hspe to be 
confidered as the repeater of a jeft. 

'• The parody on Milton," fays Gildon, " is the 
•* only tolerable produftion of its author." This b a 
ccnfuTc too dogmatical and violent. Tlie poem of £i^- 
b'im wxs never denied to be tolerable, even by thofc 
who do not alkv.v its fuprcme excellence. It is indeed 
f he piK^m <>f a fehohr, all inexpert pfwar ; of a man who 
writes bodies from bix>ks, and ftudics the world in a 
colleBgc. He fcems to have formed his ideas of the 
field of BUnhfim from the battles^ of ?he heroic ages, 
or the talcs of chivalry, ^ ith very litrlc comprehenliod 
of the equalities nccellar}' to the compofrtion of a mo- 
dem hero, which AJdifon has difpla^cd with (b much 
prupriccv. Ho makes \tar:hnu^b behold at diibmct 

iha 
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.the flaughtcr made by Tallard^ then haftc to encounter 
Ad reftfain him, and mow his way through nmks made 
headlefs by his fword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
them very injudiciouily. Deformity is '^afily copied ; 
mnd whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wifhes away, all that is obfolete, peculiar, or licen- * 
tious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. Mil- 
ton's verfe was harmonious, in proportion to the gp^ 
neral date of our metre in Milton'^s age; and, if he 
had written after the improvements made by Dryden, 
it is reafonable to believe that he would have admitted 
a more pleafing modulation of numbers into his work ; 
but Philips (its down with a refolution to make no 
more muiick than he found ; to want all that his ma- 
fter wanted, though he is vq-y far from having what 
his matter had. Thofe afpericies, therefore, that are 
venerable in the Paradift Lofty are contemptible in the 
BUnhem. 

There is a Latm ode written to his patron St. John^ 
in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco, which can- 
not be pafled without notice. It is gay and elegant, 
and exhibits feveral artful accommodations of cladick 
cxpreflions to new purpofes. It fcems better turned 
than the odes of Hannes *. 

♦ Thj8 ode I am willing to mcntton, bccanfe there fecms to be an 
•rror in all the printed copies, which tt, 1 tind^ retained in the lail. 
They all x^cad ; 

Quam Gratttrum cm decentinm 
O ! O ! labellU cui Veoui iniidet. 

The author probably vrote, 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 

Ornatj labclUf cui Vemis inddet. Orig. Edit. 

U a X^ 
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To the poem on Oder^ written in imiraLion of th 
CeorgicKSj may be given this peculiar praife, that it ii 
grounded in truth ; that the precepts which it cuatiifls 
are e.^ad and juft; and that it is therefore, at once, t 
book of entertainment and of fcience. i his I vai 
told by Millw-r, the great gardener and botanift, whofe 
cxpreflion was, that there were many boi^ks zuritien mtii 
fame jtd^jcct in proje, wbicb Jo not contain Jo auub trwU 
as t ha f poem* 

In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to imerfperib 
prcci^, " relating to the culture of trees- with fend* 
ments more gencnliy alluring, and in cal'y and grace* 
ful tranfition.; I'c.n one fubjcct to another, he his 
very cli-ii-jcr.tly i:ai:.:'.-a his maK»:r; !:j-. >.e unhappily 
pleafed himfjlf with blank vcrfe, a:ia lupiH)fcd thiC 
the :.- .hers of Milton, which i.iiprcfs the mind wirii 
Vc. ...''Ji\ combined as they arc with fubjccks of ia- 
C'jiiCei^u^iw gninder.r, could be fuflained by images 
which at moll can rife only to olegnricc. Ct^ntending 
angels may Ihakc the regions ct heaven i;i blank vcrlc ; 
\)ui the flow of equal mcafurcs, ai.d the embclliflimcnr 
of rhyme, mull recomincnd to our ?.ttc:.:ion the art of 
engrafting, and decide the merit of the rcJjhejk and 
fearmain. 

What ftudy could ccnfcr, Philips had obtained ; but 
natural deficiencc canno'- be fupplicd. He fccms not 
born to grcatncis and clcvarlon. He i> ne\Lr lotty, nor 
docs \v: ot'^cn fiirprife with unexpcftcd excellence ; but 
J-J'IK^;>^ ^ \v^ li.i :>oem m.iy be applied what Tully 
hid c;t t'... -..v'.. .»r JAierctius, that tits ziriitcnutth 
Viuii 6., tho^i^b uith J^u} Haxxs cf genitu. 
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The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufc'ripts, 

^* A prefatory Difcovurfe to the Poem oa Mn Philips, 
with a chara£i:er of his writings. 

" It is altogether as eqpitable fome account fliould 
be given of thofe who have diftinguiihed themfelves by 
their writings, as of thofe who arc renowned &r great 
adions. It is - but reafoaable they, who contribute fo 
much to the immortality of others, Ihould have fome 
ihare in it themfelves ; and fince their genius only is 
^ifcovered by their works, it is juft that their virtues 
ihould be rcetorded by their friends. For no mode ft 
men (as the perfon I write of was in perfef^ion) will 
write their own panegyricks ; and it is very hard that 
they fhould go without reputation, only becaufe they 
the more deferve it. The end of writing Lives is for 
Che imitation of the readers. It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; we 
muft be content with admiring his great quilities and 
aftions, without hopes of following them. The pri- 
vate and focial virtues are more eafily tranfcribed. The 
Life of Cowley is more inftruftive, as well as more 
fine, than any we have in our language. And it is to 
be wi0ied, fince Mr. Philips had fo many of the good 
qualities of that poet, that I had fome of the abilities 
of his hiftorian. 

The Grecian philofophers have had their Lives writ- 
ten, their morals commended, and their fayings re- 
corded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which moft 
of them only pretended, and all their integrity without 
any of their affectation. 

U 4 The 
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The French are very juft to eminent oicn m thij 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but iD 
Europe muft be acquainted with his accompliihrnmrti 
They give praife and expe& it in their turns : ther 
commend their Patm's and Moliere*s as well as xbA 
Conde's and Turenne*.s; their Pelliibns and Radna 
\iave their elogies, as well as the prince whom they ce- 
lebrate ; and their poems, their mercuries, and on- 
tions, nay t*heir very gazettes, are filled with the pnifa 
of thb learned. 

I am fatisilied, had they a Philips among them, and 
known how to value him ; had they one of his leain- 
mg, his temper, but aboye all of that particular turn 
of humour, that altogether new genius, be had been 
an example to their poets, and a fubjeft of their pane- 
eyricks, aiid perhaps fet in competition with the an- 
cients, to whom only he ought to fubmit. 

I Ihall therefore endeavour to do juftice to his me- 
mory, fmce nobody elfe undertakes it. And indeed I 
can aflign no caufe why fo many of his acquaintance, 
(that are as willing and more able than myfclf to give 
an account of him) fhould forbear to celebrate the me* 
mory of one fo dear to them, but only that they look 
upon it as a work intircly belonging to me. 

I (hall content myfclf with giving only a character 
of the pcrfon and his \% tilings, without mcdJling witli 
the iranfactions of his life, which was altogether pri- 
vate : I lliall only make this known obfcn'atioa of his 
family, that there was fcarce fo many extraordinary 
men in any one. I ha\o been ricquaintcd with five c{ 
his brothers (of which three arc Hill living), all men 
of unc pans, yet all of a very unlike temper and ge- 
nius. So that their fruitful mcthci, like the mother 

of 
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^ the godi, feetns to ha^e produced a numerous off- 
i|>rmgy all of diflferent though uncxxnmon Acuities. 
Of the living, neither their modefty nor the humour 
<£ the prefent age permits me to fpeak : of the dei^^ 
I may fay fomething. 

One of them had made the greateft progrefs in the 
ftudy of the law of nature and nations of any one I 
know. He had perfeftly mattered, and even impioyedy 
the notions of Grotius^ and the more reBoed ones of 
Pufiendorf. He could refute Hobbes with as much 
iblidity as fbme of greater name, and e^ofe him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble ftudy, which re* 
quires the greateft reach of reafon and nicety of dtl* 
tin&ion, was not at all difficult to him. jITwas a na-» 
tional lofs to be deprived of one who underftood a 
icience fo neceflary, and yet fo imkno#n in KngUivi^ 
I ftiall add only, he had the fame honefty and fincerity 
^s the perlbn I write of, but more heat : the former 
was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert : one 
employed his reafon more ; the other his unagination : 
the former had been well qualified for thofe pofts, 
which the modefty of the latter made him refufe. His- 
other dead brother would have been an ornament to the 
college of which he was a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, 
compofed feveral very agreeable pieces. In all pro- 
bability he would have wrote as finely, as his brother 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the MiUon of his time. The one might ce- 
lebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful offspring. 
This had not been fo fit to defcribe the adions of he- 
roes as the virtues of private men. In a word, he had 
Ifcea fitter for my place ; and while his brother was 

writing 
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writing upon the greateft men chat any age ever pro. 
duced, in a ftyle equal to chemy he m^hc have lervcd 
as a panegyrift on him. 

This is all I think neceflary to fiiy of his family. I 
Ihall proceed co himfclf and his writings ; which I 
ifaall firft treat of, becaufe I know they are cenfuicd by 
fome out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid SLiUsng^ which is fir the Icaft confide- 
rable, has the more ger^ral reputation, and perhipi 
hinders the character of the reft. The ftylc agreed k> 
well with .he burlefque, chat the ignorant thought ic 
could become nothing clfe. Every body is pleaied 
with that work. But tojuvlge righrly of the other, 
rc(t*Jire3 a pcrfecb maftery of poetry and criticifm, a 
juft contempt of the little turns and witticifms now ia 
vogue, and, above all, a pcrfe& undcrftanding of poe- 
tical diction and defcription. 

All that have any talte of poctr>' will agree, that 
the great burlehiae is much to be preferred to the low. 
It is much ealier to make a great thing appear little, 
than a llitle one great : Cotton and others of a very 
low g>-nius have done the former; but Philips, Ganb, 
»nd Boileau, only the li'tcr, 

A pidure in iiiiniaiure is evcr\* painter's talent ; but 
a piece fur a cupoLi, where all the r:gv:res arc enl-irged, 
yet proportioned to the eye, reijuircs a mailer's hand. 

It nuid llill be more acceptable than the low bur- 
lefcjiie, h raufe t!ie inM^-.s of the laiter are mean and 
filthy, and the hn^iia^e iifelf entirely unknown lu ail 
nun uf ^ood biCiii.or. The rtjle of Billinglgatc 
would not li.-ke a very :ii;reeulile figure at St, James's. 
A gcnilen.i.n would take but little plcafiirc in lan- 
guage, uhith he would think it hard lu be accuilcd 'ui« 

or 
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pr in reading words which he could not pronounce 
without blufliing. The lofty burlefque is the rnore tq 
be admired, becaufe, to write it, the author muft be 
piafter of two of the moft different talents in nature, 
A talent to find out and expofe what is ridiculous, 19 
yery different from that which is to raife and elevate. 
We mull read Virgil and Aiilton for the one, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have oficn failed in 
the grave ftyle, and the tragedian as often in comedy. 
Admiration and Laughter arc of fuch oppofite natures^ 
that they are feldom created by the fame perfon. Th^ 
man of mirth is always obierving the follies and weak- 
neffes, the ferious writer the virtues or cri|nes of man- 
kind ; one is pleafed with conteniplating a beau, the 
other a Tiero : Even from the fame objed they would 
draw different ideas : Achilles would appear in very 
different lights to Thcrfites and Alexander. The one 
would admire the courage and greatn^fs of his foul ; 
the other would ridicule the vanity and raihncfs of his 
temper. As the iatyrift fays to Hanibal : 

I currc per AIpci, 

Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio tias. 

The contrariet}^ of ftyle to the fubjedt pleafcs th^ 
inore ftrongly, becaufe it is more furprifing ; the cx- 
pedtation of the reader is pleafantly deceived, who ex- 
perts an humble ftyle from the fubjeft, or a great fub- 
jeA from the ftyle. It plcafes the more univerfelly, 
t>ecaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the grave 
and the merry ; but more particularly fo to thofe who 
have a relifli of the beft writers, and the noblcft fort 
of poetry. I Ihall produce only one paffage out of this 
poetj which is the misfortune of his Galliga&ins : 
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My Galligafkins, which have long withftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching firofts. 

By time fubdued (what will not time fubdoe !) 

This is admirably pathetical, and ihei;i's very well the 
viciflitudes of fublunary things. The reft goes oo to 
a prodigious height ; and a m^n in Greenlaixl could 
hardly have made a more parhecick and terrible com* 
plaint. Is it not furprifmg that the fubjeft fliould be 
fo mean, and the verfc fo pompous; that the loft 
things in his poctr}% as in a microfcope, fliould grov 
great and formidable to the eye ? efpecially confidering 
that, not underllanding French, he had no model for 
his ftyle ? that he ihould have no writer to imitate, 
and himfelf be inimitable ? that he fliould do all thif 
before he was twenty ? at an age, which is ufually 
pleafed with a glare of falfe thoughts, little turn?, 
and unnatural fuftian } at an age, at which Cowley, 
Dr)'dcn, and I had almoft faid Virgil, were inconlldc- 
rable ? So foon was his imagination at its full ftrcngth, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diverfion with- 
out any dcfign of publication. It was communicated 
but to me ; but foon fpread, and fell into the hands of 
pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudently faid to be correOcd by the timtk^r. 
This grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and no 
man now has a right to his own thoughts ; or a title to 
his own writings, Xenophon anfwered the Perfian, who 
demanded his arms, ** We have nothing now left but 
** our arms and our valour ; if we furrendcr the one^ 
" how fliall wc make ufe of the other?" Poets ha\e 
nothing but their wits and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I don*t fee what good ti^ 

former 
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r can do them. To pirate, and publickly own^it^ 
efix their names to the works they fteal, to own 
vow the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of 
n England. It will found oddly to pofterity^ 
in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under 
ire&ion of the moft wife, moft learned, and moft 
ous encouragers of knowledge in the world, the 
Tty of a mechanick ihouki be better fecured than 
)f a fcholar ; that the pooreft manual operations 
d be more valued than the nobleft produfts of the 
; that it ihould be felony to rob a cobler of a 
>f ihoes, and no crime to deprive the Jbeft author 
s whole fubfiftence ; that nothing ihould make a 
a fure title to his own writings but the ftupidity 
em ; that the works of Dryden Ihould meet with 
rncouragement than thofe of his own Flecknoe, 
lackmore ; that Tillotlbn and St. George,* Tom 
nb and Temple, ihould be fet on an equal foot, 
is the rcafon why this very paper has been fo long 
ed ; and while the moft impudent and fcandalous 
► are publickly vended by the pirates, this inno-< 
work is forced to fteal abroad as if it were a libel, 
ar prefent writers are by thefe wretches reduced to 
Tame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
d on his cftate. But I don't doubt but I can fix 
I the Maecenas of the prefent age, that will re- 
e them from it. But, whatever efFeft this piracy 

have upon us, it contributed very much to the 
ntageof Mr. Philips; it helped him to a reputa* 

which he neither defired nor expcftcd, and to 
lonour of being put upon a work of which he did 
:hink himfelf capable ; but the event fliswed his 
efty. And it was reaibnable to hope/ chat he, 

wh^' 
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who coi:ld raife mean fubiects fo high, ibould fK!! V4 
more deviated on greater themes ; that he, that caJd 
draw luch noble ideas from a ihilUng, could not fe) 
upon fuch a fubjeck as the duke of Alarlborocgh, 
ivtieh is capable f hcf^btemng even l^e m^'Jt »ow cnitn- 
fiir.g finius. A::J, indeed, moft of the great wcrb 
which have bcca produced in the world have bca 
6wing lefs to the poet than the patron. Men of the 
greatell genius are fonierimcs la/.y. and war.r 2 fp'jr; 
often raodert, and dare not veiiture in puMick ; ibc? 
certainly know their fauhs in the worft thlcg*: 
•nd even their bcrt thi;igs they are not iozvA of, be- 
caufc the idea of v hat rhey 011 jjht to be is fir aS: vf 
what tlicy are. This induced me to bo!ie\e rh^? 
Virgil dcfircd his work might be burn:, hau r.or :hc 
feme Ausri:itus that d.ilred h;r:i to x^Tite them ?r^- 
fcrvcd th'vin from ildrruclion. A fcriMing beau rr.:t 
imjj;!ne a Prct v:ay be ir.J:ucCw to wrrtc, by rhc v.-t 
plcalurc he f.nt^.s in wrAIn*.^ ; bur th;ir i> ilkiom, Wwji 
p<.cpio arc rcji u:;::cd ro :r. I have kr.?wr. rr.en roT, 
anti do \^i\ \\\\k. Libc'V.r, tor uixcrKon, uhicli, :f :hcv 
h.iJi b*.vP. t!cJ to, ihv-y uovivl \\y:t thtn^gh: thc:^i!;:Ivcs 
\j:y i!:.h.:";^y. 

L .: :v :\:i'-n to Plr:\\\m^ :h:.: wrrk fo r::r.Lh 2.:- 
rv:,.i \\ \ :r.c, a^d Cv*nfurv\l by o-!v.t<. I have cv.^n 
V. i.Iii-d Iv. \\,\k\ \^^olc it in Larin, tL:.: h- ::'.:;;h: i-. ■ ut 
of \\\: r ..:• cf th? v:v»^rv crii!.k>, \\!:i> couKi ha\c 
as li*:- . ;.'aV i/i.od ili^ n*..::p.i;^.i^ in th.i: Liif:::.:-*c as 
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But I take gcriertilly the ignoraAce of his tcadefs t<* 
ht the occafion of their diflike. People Aat havtf 
formed their taftp upon the French writers cstfi have 
no relifh for Pl^ilips : they admire points and turns^ 
and confequently have no judgement of what is great 
and majeftick ; he muft look little in their eyes, vrhcHf 
he foars fo high as to be almoft out of their view, t 
<:annot therefore allow any admirer of the French to be 
a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours fot 
a compleat criticki He generally jud^s of the anci* 
ents by the moderns, and not thd moderns by the an-^ 
cients ; he takes thofe paflages of their own authors to 
be really fublime which come the neareft to it ; he of- 
ten calls that a noble and a grfeat thought which is only 
a pretty and fine one^ and has more inftances of the 
fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus, than he has out of 
all Virgil. 

I fhall allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Vir- 
gil, their ftandard. 

But, before I enter on this fubjeft, I Ihall confider 
tvhat is particular in the ftyle of Philips^ and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of heroick poetry, and next 
inquire how far he is come up to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe lie lays afide rhyme^. 
and writes in blank verfe, and ufes old words, and fre- 
quently poftpones the adjedtive to the fubftantive, and 
the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little par- 
ticles, tf , and the ; her^ and his ; and ufes frequent ap- 
pofitions. Now let us examine, whether thefe altera- 
tions of ftyle be conformable to the true fublime.' 

m ik ik * ^ m 

* Nothing but the reputation of the author, and his relation to 
the Uoiveriitj of Oxford, caa be aligned as a realoa for making 
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tbe Bodleian libraiy the rcpofiloqr of lorfe, vKU, 

at well forj^ ieotimeotKAB the fiyle^ ii to the loveft degrtc cw- 
tempdble. The pofition i ing mioiature p^^^mt^ U faHe, «d 
iti oompariioD with cup | ] jucBcMafe The < 

ikw u ed ibimet^ umMmimrtd f i e c ltali qa froni 

tte puerile aodpedaatici tbe com imtt of dny and £iUec 
cammoo canu There oothiog ] letic in the quotasian 
* The Splendid Shilltng ;' nor does it gire occafion fer the 1 
lemark which the writer has made on it« It ii not dear to ciC7 
cine that the life of Cowley is more inftmdive, at wdl as ^mfm^ 
than any wr bqftit in our language ; nor do we know that Tmi 
Thumb and Temple were vittfit §m sm §f9tJ foot, it was in nA* 
cale of fuch writers as this, that Swift wrote his * Triticai cbf m 
the fiicoltiei of the mind.' 
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WILLIAM WALSH, the foa of Jofeph 
Walfli, Efq; of Abberley in Worcefterfliire, 
was bom in 1663, as appears from the account of 
Wood; who relates, that at the age of fifteen he be- 
came, in 1678, a gentleman commoner of Wadham 
College, 

He left the univerfity without a degree, and pur- 
iued his ftudies in London and at home; that he 
ftudled, in whatever place, is apparent from the cffeft; 
for he became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, the beft critUk 
in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a fcholar^ 
but a man of fafhion, and, as Dennis remarks, often* 
tatioufly fplendid in his drefs. He was likewife a 
member of parliament and a courtier, knight of the 
Ihire for his native county in feveral parliaments; ia 
another the reprcfentative of Richmond in York- 
ihire; and gentleman of the horfe to Queen Anne under 
cfae duke of Somerfet. 
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Some of his verfes fliew him to have been m tjaSam 
fneod to the Rc\'oIutioii; bfut hb pc^tical ndour did 
not abate his reverence or kindDeik far Drydc&tio 
whoiti he gave a Diflfertatbn on Virgil's 
which, however ftudied, he difiDoven fcme i( 
of the laws of French verfificatioa. 

In 1 705, he began to correfpond with Mr. Fdpe, 
in whom he difcovered very cariy the power of pocor. 
Their letters are written upon the paAonil cocMiy d 
the luiians, and thofe paftorals whkh Pope wsi then 
preparing to publifli. 

The kindnefles which are firft experienced sre fiddom 
forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful memonr 
of Walih's notice, and mentioned him in one of hii 
latter pieces among thofe that had encourage his 
juvenile ftudies : 

— --Granville the polite* 
And knowing WaUh, would tell me 1 could write. 

In his Eflay on Criticifm he had given him more 
fplendid praife ; and, in 'the opinion of his learned 
commentatori facriticed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It muft 
have happencil between 1707, when he wrote to Pope; 
and 1 721, when Pope praifcd him in his ElFay. The 
epitaph makes him forty-fix years old: if \Vood*s ac- 
count be right, he died in i 709. 

He is known more by his familiariry with greater 
men, than by any thirg clone or written by himfcif. 

i lis works arc not numerous. In prufc he i*rotc 
Eugenia f a deft me c/u\:mer:; which Dr)dcn honoured 
with a Preface. 

£/iUldfiMJ, 
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Ejadapius^ ffT the Hoffital of Fools, publiihed after 
kis death. 

AtoUeHion of Letters mnd Poems, amorous andgallattt, 
was pubiUihed in the vdlumes called Dryden's Mifecl* 
Imy^ and fixne other occafional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious 
preface upon Epiftolary Compofition and Amorous 
Poetry. 

In his Golden Age refiored, there was fomething of 
humour^ while the f^s were recent; but it now 
ftrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace^ the 
firft ftanzas are happily turned; and in all his writ* 
tngs there are pleafing paflages. He has however 
more elegance than vigour, and feldom rifes higher 
than to be pretty* 



X % I5^x\i^^. 
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OF the grfat poet whofe life I am about to dcFj- 
ncarc, the curiofity which his reputation mull 
excite, will require a difplay more ample than can 
now He given. His contemporaries, however thcv 
reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten; anJ 
nothing therefore can be known beyond what ca* 
fual mention and uncertain tradition have fup- 
plied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was Ix^rn Auguft 9, i63u 
at Aldwincle near Ouridle, the fon of Krafmus Dr>dcn 
of 'I ichmerih; who was the third fon of Sir Erafinu> 
Dryilcn, Baronet, of Canons Aftiby. All thcfr 
places are in Northampionftiire; but the origir.al 
(lock of the family was in the county of Hun- 
ringdt»n. 

He is reported by his laft biographer. Derrick, to 
have inherited from his father an cllaie of two hun- 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaptift. For either of ihele paniculars no autho- 
rity is given. Such a fortune oug^hi to have fccurcJ 
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him from that poverty which feems. always to have 
cpprefled him; or if he had wafted it, to have made 
him aihamed of publiihing his ntceffities. But though 
he had many enemies, who undoubtedly examined Mr 
life with a fcrutiny fufficienrly malicious, I do not re- 
member that be is ever charged with wafte of hi^ 
patrimony. He was indeed fometimes reproached 
for his firft religion- I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that Derrick's intelligence was partly true, and 
partly erroneous. 

From Weftminfter School, where he was inftruded 
as one of the king's fcholars by Dr. Bufby, whom he 
long after continued to reverence, he was in 1656 
elected to one o( the Weftminfter fchoiarfhips at 
Cambridge *. 

Of his fchool performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Haftings, gpmpofed with 
great ambition of fuch conceits as, notwithftanding 
che reformation begun by Waller and Dcnham, the 
example of Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftings died of the fmall-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puftules 6rft rofebuds, and then gems; 
^t laft exalts them into ftars; and fays. 

No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whofc corps might feem a coftcUation. 

At the univerfity he does not appear 10 have been 
eager of poetical diftindion, or to have laviftied his 
early wit either on fiditious fubjeds or public occa- 
lions. He probably confidered that he who purpofed 
to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. He ob- 
tained, whatever was the reafbn, no fellowfliip in the 

* He went off to Trinitj College, and was admitted to a Bache- 
lor's Degree in x653« 

X 3 
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College. Why he was excluded oono^iioiv be koowtji 
and it is vsun to guefs; had he thought himiclf id- 
jured, he knew how to complaiiu lo the life of Ph* 
tarch he mentions his education in the College widi 
gratitude; but in a prologue at Oxford, he hasdidb 

lines; 

•- 

Oxford to him a dearor ntine (hall ha 

Than his own raothcr-uniYerfity ; 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth ei^;^ ; 

He choofcs Athens in his riper agp. 

Tc was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, tbc 
be became a puUic candidate for fame, by publillh 
ing HtroH Stanzas on the late Lord Pr^teffar; whidi, 
compared with the verfes of Sprat and Waller on the 
fame occafion, were fufficient to raife great expedi* 
tions of the rifing poet. 

When the king was reftored, Dryden, like the 
other panegj'rifts of ufurpaticn, changed his opinioUt 
or his profeffion, and publilhed Astrea Reolx, « 
poem on the happy reftoration and return of bis moft jaaU 
htnefly King Charles the Second. 

The rcj^roach of inconftancy was, on this occa- 
ficn, fliarcd with fuch numbers, that it prcxluccd 
neither hatred nor difgracc ! if h changed, ho 
changed with the nation. It was, l.uwevcr, not 
tot all V forgotten when his reputation raifcd him 
enc:!-.«e% 

The fame year he praifcd the new king in a 
fecond poem oa his fciloration. In the Astrea 
flTuS the line. 

An hcrrid>?/«/«#'i firft I'wadit the ior^ 
And in tnat filtn^ we a tciupcft fear. 

6ir 
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for which he was perfecutcd with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was deferved. Silince is in- 
deed mere privation; and, fo confidered, cannot invade; 
but privation likewife certainly is darknefs, and pro- 
bably cold ; yet poetry has never been refiifed the 
right of afcribmg effefts or agency to them as to pofi- 
tiye powers. No man fcruples to fay that darknefs 
hinders him from his work; or that cold has killed the 
plants. Deatb is alfo privation ; yet who has made 
any difficulty of affigning to Death a dart and the 
power of ftriking? 

In fettling the'' order of his works there is fome dif- 
ficulty; for, even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication; the time of writing and 
publiihing is not always the fame; nor can the firft edi- 
tions be cafily found, if even from them could be ob- 
tained the neceflary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till it 
was fome years afterwards altered and revived; but 
fince the plays are faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred; and thus it may be 
coUefted that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ftage; com- 
pelled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears ne- 
ver to have loved that exercife of his genius, or 
to have much pleafed himfelf with his' own dra- 
mas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept poflcflion for many years ; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, or 
the ccofure of criticks^ which was often poi^umt 

X 4 '^^ 
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and often juft; but with fuch a degree of repHtttnl 
as made him at leafl fecure of being heard, wfas- 
ever might be the final determination of the pufalk: 
His firft piece was a comedy called the ff^tUGal^ai. 
He began with no happy auguries; for his pesfrr- 
mance was fo much difapproved, that he was coo* 
pelled to recall it, and change it from its impcr- 
feft ftate to the form in which it now appean, 
and which is yet fufBcicntly defcdivc to vindicrs 
the criticks. 

I wilh that there were no necefCty of following tk 
progrefs of his theatrical fame, or tracing the man* 
ders of his mind through the whole ferics of his d* 
matick performances; it will be fit however to enume- 
rate them, ami to nkc efpccial notice of tho(e that arc 
diftinguilhed by any peculiarity intrinfick or coKOCci- 
tant; for the compofition and fate of eight and twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life to be 
omit toil. 

In 1664 he pub:iflied the Rival LaJUs^ which he 
dedicated to the Karl of Orrer\', a man of high repu- 
tation both as a writer ar.d a llatcfnan. In this plit 
he made his elFay of dramatick rhyme, which he tic- 
fends in his dedication, with lumcicnt certainty of i 
favourable hearing; for Orrery was himfclf a writer 
of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Rol>crt Howard in the 
InJun ^uerty a tragedy in rhyme. The pans which 
either of them wroie are not diftinguilhed. 

The Indian EwpcrKf was puhlifhed in 1667. It is a 

tragetly in rhyme, intended for a fcquel to Hcztdrd's 

Indian i^e^n. Of this connection notice was given to 

the audience by printed bills, dirtril.uted at the dcx>r; 

fuppolcd to be ridiculed in the Ritfjr- 
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"^ i^> when Bayes tells how many r^ams he has -print* 
^ fd^ to inftill into the audience fome conception of 

- {lis plot. 

■ ^ In this play is the defcription of Night, which Rj^ 

- mer has made famous by preferring it to thoie of all 
^ Other poets. 

The pradlice of making tragedies in rhyme was in-* 
troduced foon after the Reftoration, as it feems, by the 
farl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of 
Charles the Second, who had formed his tafte by the 
French theatre; and Dryden, who wrote, and made 
po difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to pleaie^ 
and who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of verfifi-i 
cation he was more likely to excel others in rhyme 
than without it, very readily adopted his matter's 
preference. He therefore made rhyming tragedies^ 
till, by the prevalence of manifeft propriety, he 
icems to have grown alhamed of making them any 
longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement de- 
^ce of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of the pre- 
face to the Duke $f Lerma, in which Sir Robert How- 
ard had cenfured it. 

In 1667, he publilhed Annus MiraiiBs, the Tear of 
WonderSy which may be efteemed one of his moft ela- 
borate works. 

It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to 
a poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervations, 
of which fbme are common, and fome perhaps ven- 
tured without much confideration. He began, even 
now, to exercife the domination of confeious genius, 
by recommending his own performance: *^-l am fa- 

« dsCved 
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«« tbfied that as the Prince and General [Rupert 
<< and Monk] are incomparably the beft fobjefts I 
^< ever had, fo what I have written on them is mnc 
^* better than what I have performed on mny odMS» 
<^ A» I have endeavoured to adorn my poem widi a 
'^ ble thoughts, fomuch more to expreis thofe thoug^s 
<' with elocution. 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick ifamzas of fear 
lines; a meafure which he had learned from the GmA 
iert di Davenant, and which he then thought the moC 
majeftick that the Englifh language aiibfds. Of tins 
ftanza be mentions the encumbrances, encreaied ai 
they were by the exafbiefs which the age reqnimL 
It was, throughout his life, very mudi his cuftom to 
itconmiend his works, by reprefentation of the difi- 
culties that he had encountered, without appearing 
to have fufiiciently confidered, that where there is no 
difficulty there is no praife. 

There feems to be in the conduA of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, fomethii^ 
that is not now eafily to be explained. Dryden, h 
his dciilcation to the earl of Orrer\', had defended dra- 
HKiiIck rhyme; and Howard, in the preface to a col- 
lection of plays, had ccnfurcd his opiniuru Dryden 
vindicated hinifelf in his Dialo^ne on DramasickPoiiryx 
Howard, in his Preface to the Duke cf Lerntdy aniniAd- 
verted on the Vindication; arkl Drjden, in a Preface 
to the Indian Emperur^ replied to the Annuadvertions 
with great afpcriry, and almoft with contumely. The 
dedication to this play is dated the year in which ti^ 
Am MiuibiUs was publiihed. Here appears a ftrange 
infifkncy ; but Langbaine afTords fome help, by 
that the anfwer to Howard was not publiihcJ 

in 
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^in the firft edition of the play, but was added when it 
=^Was afterwards reprinted; and as the DukeofLerma 
- did not appear till 1668, the fame year in which the 
Dialogue was publiflied, there was time enough for 
^enmity to grow up between authors, who, writing 
^ both for the theatre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now fomuch diftinguifhcd, that in 1668 he 
iixcceeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat. 
The falary of the laureat had been raifed in favour 
€f Jonfon, by Charles the Firft,' from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine; a revenue in thofe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The fame year he publilhed his eflay on Dramatick 
Poetry, an elegant and inftruftive dialogue; in which 
we are told by Prior, that the principal charadker is 
meant to reprefent the duke of Dorfet. This work 
feems to have given Addifon a model for his Dia- 
Ic^es upon Medals. 

Secret Love^ or the Maiden ^een^ is a tragi-comedy. 
Iiirhe preface he difcuffes a curious queftion, whether 
a poet can judge well of his own productions: and de- 
termines very juftly, that, of the plan and difpofition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of fcience, 
the author may depend upon his own opinion; but 
that, in thofe parts where fancy predominates, 
felf-love may eafily deceive. He might have ob- 
ferved, that what is good only becaufe it pleafes, 
cannot be pronounced good till it has been foimd 
to pleafe. 

Sir Martin Marr-all is a comedy, publilhed without 
preface or dedication, and at firft without the name 
<rf the author. Langbaine charges it, like mofl of 
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the reft, with plagiarifni; and obfenres due tkj 
fong is tranflated from Voiturc, allowing hovnv 
that both the fenfe and mcafure are exacdr < 
fcn-ed. 

^be l*empejl is an alteration of Shakfpeaie*s pbj, 
made by Dr)*den in conjundion with DtTcnn^ 
^' whom,'' fays he, 'M found of fo quick a fincj* 
^^ that nothing was propoled to him in which hi 
^^ could not fuddenly pnxluce a thought exTreoielf 
^' pleafant and furprifing; and thofe firft thoughts of 
'^ his, contrary to the Latin proverb, wxre not aivan 
^^ the lead happy, and as his fancy was quick, 6 
^' like^'ife were the products of it remote and oev, , 
*^ He borrowed not of any other, and his imagim* 
^^ tions were fuch as could not cafily enter into any 
•* other man." 

The effcdt produced by the conjunction of thcfe 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakfpearc's moafter 
Caliban is added a fifter-monfter Sycorax; and a ivo 
man, who, in the original pl.iy, had never (cen a man, 
is in this brought acquainted with a man that had ne- 
ver fcen a woman. 

About this time, in 167;, Drydcn (ccms to ha-f 
had his quiet much dillurlx'd by the fuccefs of the 
Empnj's of Morocco^ a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanjh Settle; which was fo much applauded, as to 
make him think his fupr^macy of reputation in fo.rc 
danger. Settle had not only been profpcrous on ti^e 
ftiige, but, in the contidence of fuccefs, had publilhi-sl 
his play, v.iih fculpturcs and a preface of dcf.a.nv'.. 
Here was one offence added to another; anu, for x\\z 
laft blill of inllammation> it wai aclcd at Wliitchail 
by the court-ladies. 

Drvd:n 
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l)iyden could not now reprefs thefe emotions^ 
Irliich he called indignation, and others jealoufy ; 
bfOt wrote upon the play and the dedication fuck 
criticifin as malignant impatience could pour out ia. 

Of Settle he gives this charafter. ** He*s an ani- 
^* mal of a moft deplored underftanding, without con- 
'* verfation. His being is in a twilight of fenfe, and 
" fome glimmering of thought, which he can never 
^f fiiihion into wit or Englifti. . His ftyle is boifterou& 
^* and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and 
'* his numbers perpetually harfh and ill-foundings 
^* The little talent which he has, is fancy. He fome- 
^* times labours with a thought; but, with the pudder 
^* he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly' 
'* ftill-born; fo thatibr want of learning and elocution^ 
^* he will never be able to exprefs any thing either na-^ 
" turallyorjuftly!'' 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the pa- 
ges in which criticifm prevails moft over brutal fury* 
H^ proceeds: " He has .a heavy hand at fools, and 
** a great felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. Fools 
** they will be in fpite of him. His King, his two Em- 
** preffes, his villain, and his fub-yillain, nay his hero,. 
*^ have all a certain natural caft of the father — theif 
*^ folly was born and bred in them, and fomething of 
« the Elkanah will be vifible." 

This is Dryden^s general declamation; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Hav- 
ing gone through the firft ad, he fays, ^^ To con- 
** elude this adt with the moft rumbling piece of non- 
*• fenfe fpoken yet, 

^/ To 
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«• If this be not a very liberal mcfs, 1 will refer mjfdf 
^* to the ftomach of any moderate gueft. And a rare 
** mefs it is, far excelling any Weftminftcr white- 
•* broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made of 
^f the gibblets of a couple of young geefe, (lodged full 
•• of meteors^ orbs, fpbertT^ irack, bidttms draughti^ Ml 
^^ charaden^ white forms y and radiant lights^ defigntd 

not only to pleafe appetite, and indulge luxurr; 

but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved medicine to 
*' purge cholcr: for it is propounded by Morena, asi 
** receipt to cure their fathers of their choleric hu- 
'^ mours : and were it written in characters as barha- 
•* rous as the words, might very well pafs for a 
•* doAor's bill. To conclude, it is porridge, 'tis a re- 
•* ccipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I 
** know not what : for, certainly, never any one that 
** pretended to write fenfe, had the impudence before 
*' to put fuch ftuflf as this into the mouths of thofc 
•' that were to fpeak it before an audience, whom 
^* he did not take to be all fools; and after that to 
*^ print it too, and cxpofc it to the examination of 
** tlic world. But let us fee, what we can make of 
^ this (luff: 

Vox when we're dead, and our freed fouls enlarg*d— 

•* Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to have 
** our freed folds fet free. Now if to have a (bul let 
** frw, is to be dead, then to have ^freedjou/Cct free, 
•* is to have a dead man die. 

Tlirn gentle, as a happy lover's figh— 

•* They two like one Jtgh, and that one yJg \kc vk6 
u wandering meteors, 

— flull tly ilifcugh the air— 
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^^That is, they fliall moibt above like falliiig 
.** ftar^, or elfe they ihall fkip like two Jacks with 
** lanthorns, or Will with a wifp^ and Madge with A 
** candle." 

And. in their airy walkficaJ inio ibeir cruel fathers 
^rea/ls, like fubtle guejis. So " that their fathers breajls 
*^ muft be in an airy walk, an airy Wcilk of zfier. And 
•* there they will read their fouls, and track the fphereS 
*' of their pqffions. That is, thefe walking fliers, Jack 
•* with a lanthorn, &c. will put on his fpeciacles, and 
** fall a reading fouls J and put on his pumps and fall ^ 
** tracking ef fpheres; fo that he will read and run^ 
*^ walk and fly at the (imc time ! Oh ! Nimble Jack; 
*** Then be will fei^ bow revenge berCj bow an^bttion 
^* there — The birds will hop about. And then view 
^^ the dark chcraSirs cffieges, ruins j murders^ blood, and 
^^ warSf in tbeir orbs: J rack the charaiiers to their 
*^ fomis ! Oh ! rare fport for Jack, Never was place 
*' fo ^11 of game as thefe breads ! You cannot fl^ir 
**^ but'flufti a fphere, ftart a character, or unkennel an 
**orb!" 

Settle's is faid to have been the firft pky em- 
bellifhed with fculptures; thofe ornaments feem 
to have given poor Dryden great dilhirbance; He 
tries hoTVever to eafe hb pain, by venting his malice ia 
iai parody. 

" The poet has hot only been fo impudent to ex- 
** pofe all this fluff, but fo arrogant to defend it with 
** an epiftle; like a fancy booth-keeper, thit, when 
** he hH pUt a cheat upon the people, would wrangle 
•^ and %'rht with any that would not like it, or would 
'** offer to difcovdr it; for which arrogance our poet 
** receives this corre^on; and to Jerk him a little 

V0L.U, Y "ti« 
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*^ thefharpcr, I will not trasi^ .1 his Tcrfbybotlfl 
^^ the help of his own ds tnmfiKm-fiidfe fi^j 
"thatjbymyftuff, people i ly judge the better vbcj 
** his is; 

" Great Boy, thy tragedy and fen^mres done 
** From prefsy and plates in fleets do 

** come : 
** And in ridiculous and humble pridet 
*^ Their courfe in ballad-fingers haflsets giiide« 
^' Wbofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
" From tlic gay (hews tliy dainty ftulptun 
" Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfcnfe yield, 
** A fcnrelcli tale, with flattering fuftbn fiU'd. 
** No grain of fcnfe does in one line appear, 
" Thy words big bulks of boifierous bombaft bear. 
** With noifc tlicy move, and from players mouths l^ 

** bound, 
*< When their tongues dance to thy words empty fbanl 
** By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfcs roll, 
^^ As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul : 
•* And with that foul they fccra taught duty too^ ' 
•* To hulTing words docs humble nonfenfc bow, 
•* As if it would tliy worthlefe worth enhance, 
** To til* lowcft rank, of fops thy praife advance ; 
•• To whom, by inftiiicl, al* thy ftufFis dear ; 
** Their loud clap&ccho to the theatre. 
*' From Imraths of fools thy commendation (pmd^ 
*' Fame fiiigs thy praife with moutlis of loggerheads. 
** With noife and laughing each thy fuftian giects, 
•* *Ti$ clapt by quirts of empty -hea Jed cits, 
•* Who have their tiitiute fent, and homage given, 
•* As men ia whiipcrs fLii.l louJ noife to heaven. 

** Thus I have (huibcd him with his own puddle: 
and now wc arc conic from :il>03rd his daniing, 
maiking, rcUiunding, breathing llcci; and as if * : 
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id landed at Gotham^ we meet nothing but fools 

ind DODfenfe.'' 

Such was the criticifm to which the genius of Dry- 

n could be reduced, between rage and terrour; rage 
ith little provocation, and terroUr with little danger*; 

To fee the higheft minds thus levelled with the 
aeaneft, may produce fome folace to the confciouf- 
lefs of weaknefs, and fome mortification to the pride 
of wifdom. But let it be remembered, that minds are 
not levelled in their powers but when they are firft: 
levelled in their defires. Dryden and Settle had 
both placed their happinefs in the claps of multi- 
tudesi 

The JMbck Ajlrolog&j a comedy, is dedicated to the 
illuftrious duke of Newcaftle, whom he courts by ad- 
ding to his praifes thofe of his lady, not only as a 
lover but a partner of his ftudies. • It is unpleafing 
to think how many names, once celebrated, are fince 
forg^ten. Of Newcaftle's works nothing is not known 
but his treatife on horfemanfhip. 

The Preface fecms very elaborately written, anc 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the Eng 
lilh dtama* Shakcfpeare's plots, he fays, are in tl 
hundred novels of Cinthio ; tbafe of Beaumont aj 
Fletcher in Spanilh Stories; Jonfon only made the 
for himfclf. His criticifms upon tragedy, come* 
and farce, are judicious and profound. He end 
vours to defend the immorality of fome of his co 
dies by the example of former writers ; which is i 
to fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps the grc 
offender. Ag^^ind thofe that accufed him of plagir 
he allcdges a favourable* exprefiion' of the king : ' 
^^ only dducJ that th; y, who accufc me of t 
' Vol. 11. Y a 
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*^ would Ileal him plays like inioe ;" ^xid tltea itl^cei 
how much labour he fpcnds in fitting fm cbe Engiifli 
ilage what he borrows from others. 

Tyrannick Lwe^ or the Virgin Martfr^ was another 
tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for many paflagesci 
firength and elegance, and manjr of empty noife aoid 
ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Maxtmin have 
been always the fport of criticifm; and were at lengdi, 
if his own confcifion may be trafted, the fliame of the 
writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the reader know, 
that it was contrived and written in feven weeks. 
Want of time was often his excufc, or perhaps ihoft- 
nefs of time was his private boaft in the form of an 
apology* 

It was written before the Conqueft ^ CranaJa, but 
publiihed after it. The delign is to recommend pictv. 
*^ I confidercd that pleafure was not the only end of 
<' poefy, and that even the in(lru6tions of morality 
** were not fo wholly the bufincfs of a poet, as that 
" precepts and examples of piety were to be omitted ; 
" for to leave that employment altogether to the clcrgv, 
** were to forget that religion was firft taught in vcrfe, 
*' which the lazinefs or dullnefs of fuccccding prieft- 
** hood turned afterwards into profe." Thus foolilhly 
could Dryden write, rather than not ihew his malice to 
theparfons. 

The two parts of the Ccnquejl cf Granaid are written 
with a feeming determination to glut the publick with 
dromatick wonders; to exhibit in ii: highell elevation 
a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impotnble 
valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the 
extravagance of poftcrity. Ail the rays of romamick 
t heat. 
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heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow in Amanzof 
by a kind of concentration. He is above all laws ; he 
is exempt frora all reftraints ; he ranges the world at 
will, and governs wherever he appears. He fights 
without enquiring the caufe, and loves in fpight of 
the obligations of juftice, of rejection by his miftrefs^ 
and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, 
jfWr the moft part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of 
llluftrious depravity, and majeftic madnefs : fuch as, 
}f it is fometime$ defpifed, is often reverenced, and jn 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the aftonifhing. 

In the Epilogue to tht fecond part of the Conquejl 
^Granadoj Dryden indulges his favourite pleafure of 
0ifcrediting his predeceffors ; and this Epjjog^e he has 
defended by a long poftfcript. He had promifed a 
(econd dialogue, in which he Ihould more fully treat 
pf the virtues and faults of the Englifh poets, who have 
written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way, This 
promife was never formally performed ; but, with refped 
to the drarnatick writers, he has given us in his prefaces, 
und in this poftfcript, fomething equivalent ; but his 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the comparifon, he 
ihews faults diftir^ftly^ and only praifes excellence in 
general terms. 

A play thus written, in profefled defiance of pro^ 
bability, naturally drew upon itfelf the vultures of the 
theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it was 
Martin Clifford ^ to whom Sprat addrelfed the Life of 
Cowley, with fuch veneration of his critical powers as 
might naturally excite great exptdtations of inftruc- 
tion from his remarks. But let honeft credulity be- 
ware of receiving charaO:ers from contemporary wri* 
tcrs. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy, 

Y 3, ^^5^. 
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were at laft obtained, and that no man msy even 
them more, I will extra^ enough to ifitisff all 
able defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervation ii only 
*« You do live," fays he, " in fis much if 
^^ darknefs as you did in the womb : yqur writingi «f 
•' like a Jack-of-all trades fligp ; they have a virierr, 
** bi^t nothing of value ; and if thpu art not the dnOei 
'^ plint-animal that ever the e^rth prpduced, all chat 
<^ I have converfed with are ftfugply iniftakcn ia 
<* thee." 

In the fecond he toUs him that Almaqzqr is not 
more copied from Achilles than bom Ancient PiftoL 
'< But I ara," fays he, '' ftrangely miftaken if I han 
^' not fcen this very Jlmanzor of your^ in Cocat di(> 
^' guife stbout this town, and pafling under another 
** name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap 
** once the Indian Emperor, apd at another time did 
** he not call himfelf Maximinf Was not Lyndarax^ 
*^ once called Almeira ? I mean under Montezuma the 
*^ Indian Emperor. I protcft and vow they arc either 
*' the fame, or fo alike that I cannot, for my heart, 
^* (liftinguifli one from the other. You arc therefore a 
^* ftrange unconfcionablc thief; thou art not content 
** to fteal from others, but doft rob thy poor wretched 
"fclftoo." 

Now was Settlers x\\\\c to take his revenge. He 
wrc»:c a vindication of his own lines; and, if he is 
forced to yield any thing, nukes rcprtfals upon his 
enemy. To fay tliat his anfwcr is equal to the cen- 
fure, is no hijrh commendation. To expofc Dryden's 
mcihod of analyfmg hiscxprrflion^, he tries the fame 
cxpcrimciit upon the fame defcription of the Ihips in 

the 
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tfac IndiOB Emperor^ oi which however he does not de- 
ny the exceUence ; but intends to ihew, that by ftu- 
<lied mifconflruftion every thing may be equally re- 
prefented as ridiculous. After fo much of Dryden's 
elegant animadverfiont, juftice requires that (bmething 
<^ Settle's ihould be exhibited. The following ob{er-' 
vations are therefore extraded from a quarto pamphlet 
of ninety-five pages : 

*^ Fate after him below widi pain did more. 
** And Tiftory could fcarce keep pace above.* 

*' Thefe two lineSy if he can Ihew me any fcnfe or 
** thought in^ or any thing but bombaft and noiie, he 
'^ ihall make me believe every word in his obfenra- 
'^ tions <m Morocco fsak. 

^^ In the Emfrefs of Morocco were thefe lines : 

•* ril travel then to fomc remoter fphere, 

*• Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there. 

*' On which Dryden made this remark : 
** / believe our learned author takes a fpl^ere for a 
*• country; the fpbere of Morocco^ as if Morocco wereibf 
•' gbbe of earl b and water ; but a globe is noj^bere nei^ 
•• /Afr, by bis leave ^^ &c. ^fphere muft not be ienie, 
^^ unlefs it relate to a circular motion about a globe^ 
'^ in which fenle the aflronomers yfe it. I would defire 
^^ him to expound thofe lines in Granadq : 

•• ril to Ac turrets of the palace go, 

** And add new fire to thofe tb^t fight below. 

•* Thence, hero-likcj with torches by my fide, 

•* (Far be the omen tho*) my Love I'll guide. 

** No, like his better fortune Til appear, 

^* Widi open arms, loofe vail and Sowing hai^ 

"i*^ Juft flyii^ forward from my rowling fphcrct 

Y 4 •* I wor 
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^^ I wonder, if he be fo ftrid, how he dam make h 
^^ bold with Jpherc himfelf, axid be (b critical inodier 
^' men's writings. Fortune is £uicied ftanding on a 
^^ globe, not on z/pLere^ as he told us in the firft AfiL 
^^ Becaufe Elkanah^s Simlies art the wt^j/i mmiHe itkfs 
^^ ip wha$ tbey are compared in the vnrli^ 111 veotmc to 
^' ftart a limile in his Annut ACrabilu: he giTCSChii 
<^ poetical defcription of the fhip called the Lmdm: 

** The goodly London in her gallant trim* 

** The Phenix-daughter of the vanquiiht oUU 

*^ Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 

** And on her fhadow rides in floating gold* 

^* Her flag aloft fpread raffling in tlie wind, 

•* And fanguine ftreamers feemM the flood to fire: 

*' The weaver, charm'd with what his loom dcfign*4 

*' Goes on to fca, and knows not to retire. 

*• With roomy decks her guns of mighty ftrengjth* 

** Whofc low-laid mouths each mounting btUow hres, 

*' Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length* 

** She I'ccms a fca-wafp flying on the waves. 

*^ WTiat a wonderful pother is here, to make all ihcfe 
f< poetical beautificacions of a (hip ! that is, a pbenix 
^* in the firft ftanza, and but a ivafp in the laft : nay, 
** to make his humble comparifon of a wafp more ri- 

V diculous, he docs not fay it flics upon the waves as 
*• nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it fecmcd a 

V Tiiijp. But our author at the writing of this was 
** not in his altitudes, to compare (hips to floating 
*' palaces ; a cnmpnrifon to the purpofe, was a pcr- 
•* foctior. he did not arrive to, till his Indian Entfcror"! 
^* days. Kilt perhaps his Kmilitudc has more in it 
<• tliau wc : r.aginc; this ihip had a great many guns 
M in licr, and they, put all together, made the ftir^ 
f < la (he wal'p's tail : for this is all the reafon 1 can 
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^ gueTs, why it fecm'd a wafi. But, becaufe we will 
«< allow iiim all wc can to help out, let it be a phenix 
^^/ea^wafpy and the rarity of fuch an animal, may 
^* do much towards heightening the fancy. 

** It had been much more to his purpofe, if he had 
^< defigned to render the fenfelefs play little, to have 
♦* fearched for fome fuch pedantry as this ; 

^ Two ifs fcarce make one poflibility. 

♦* If jufticc will take all and nothing give, 

<' Jufticc, methinks, is not diftributive. 

*• To die or kill you is the alternative, 

** Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

^^ Obferve, how prettily our author chops logick 
** in heroick verfe. Three fuch fiiftian canting words 
^* as di/lrilmtiv€j alternative^ and two ifs^ no man but 
♦^ himfelf would have come within the npife of. But 
^* he's a man of geaeral learning, and all comes into 
♦* his play, 

** *Twould have *done well too, if he could have 
^^ met with a rant or two^^ worth the obfervation: 
** fuch as, 

" Move fwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

'* Leave months and w^ks behind thee in thy race* 

** But furely the Sun, whether he flies a lover^s or 
^* not a lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay 
^^ years too, behind him in his race. 

^* Poor Robin, or any other of the Philomathe-: 
^' maticks, woul(} have given himfatisfaAionin the 
^* point. 

** If I could kill thee now, thy fate's fo low, 
•* That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow. 
*' But mine is fixt fo far above thv crown, 
•* That all thy men, 
Vi Piled on thy back, can neytx ^\iW Vi ^^vitu 
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'^ Now where that if, Almanzor^s fate is fixt, I 
<< cannot guels; but wherever it is^ I bclkve AW 
*' manzor, and think that all AbdalU's fiibjefts, piU 
^^ upon one another, might not pull down his Cm b 
^ well as without piling : befides, I think Abdalla fii 
'< wife a man, that if Almanzor hid told him piliif 
^' his men upon his back might do the feat, he wooid 
** fcarce bear fuch a weight, for the pletfure of the 
*' exploit ; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if he 

dare. 
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** The people like a headlong torrent go^ 
** And every dam they break or overflow. 
** But unoppos*d, they cither lofe their fercet 
** Or wind in volumes to their former courfe* 

*' A very pretty allulion, contrary to all Icnfe or res* 
*^ fon. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never fe 
*^ much, can never return to their former courfe, un- 
** Icfs he can fuppofe that founuins can go upwards, 
^^ which is impoflible: nay more, in the foregoing 
<< page he tells us fo too. A trick of a very unfaith* 
" fill memory, 

** But can no more than fountains upward flow. 

*< Which of a Mrenty which fignifics a rapid ftream, 
'^ is much more impoflible. Befides, if he goes to 
<< quibble, and iay that it is poflihle by art water may 
•* l>e made return, and the fame water n»n twice in 
<^ one and the fame channel : then he quite confutes 
** what he fays ; for, it is by being oppofed, that it 
<' runs into its former courfe : for all engines chat 
'< make water fo return, do it by compulfion and op* 
'* polition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent for a 
** tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not 
*' wind in volumes, but come fore-right back (if their 
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^ upright lies ftraight to their former courfc), and 
^^ that by oppofition of the fea-water^ that drivesrtbem 
^* back again. 

^' And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like 
^' ity 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here^ 
^* for example of, I find this fancifol thought in his 
^* Ann. Mirab. 

** Old father Thames raifed up his reverend head ; 
*^ Bnt fear*d the fate of Simoeis would return ; 
'* Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed; 
*' And fhrunk his waters back into his urn* 

^* This is ftolen from Cowley's Davideis^ p. 9. 

*' Swift Jordan (farted, and ftrait backward fled, 
**^ Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head. 
*< And when the Spaniards their affiiult begin^ 
*' At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

*^ This Almanzor fpeaks of him(elf ; and fure for one 
^^ man to conquer an army Within the city, and ano* 
^^ ther without the city, at once, is fomething diffi- 
^^ cult ; but this flight is pardonable, to (bme we meet 
^' with in Granada. Ofinin, fpeaking <^ Almanzor : 

*' Who, like a tempeft that outrides the wind, 
** Made a juft battle, ere die bodies join'd. 

*^ Pray what does this honourable perfon mean by a 
*' tempefitbat tmtrides the wind! A tempcft that out- 
*' rides itielf. To fuppoie a tempeft without wind, is 
<< as bad as fuppofing a man to walk without foet ; for 
'^ if h|e fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething diftind 
*^ from the wind, yet as being the eflfed of wind only, 
^' to come before the caufe is a little prepoftcrous : fo 
^^ that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
" other, thofe two i/s will fcarce make one poffibilityy 
Enough of Settle. 
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Marriage Alamode is a comedy dedicated to the Ead 
of Rochefter ; whom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his for- 
tune. Langbaine places this play in 1673. The car! 
of Rochefter therefore was the famous WHmot, wbocn 
yet tradition always rcprcfents as an enemy to Diydai, 
and who is mentioned by him with fpme dificfped b 
the preface to Juvenal, ' 

The Afftgnaticrij or Love in a Nunnery ^ t comedy, was 
driven off the ftage, ogain/i the opinion^ as the author 
fays, of the beji. judges. It is dedicated, in a very clc* 
gant addrcfs^ to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds 
an opportunity for his ufual complaint of hard trrit- 
ment and unreafonable cenfure. 

Amboyna is a tiflue of mingled dialogue tn verfe and 
profe, and was perhaps written in Icfs time than The 
Virgin Martyr ; though the author thought not fit cither 
oftentatioufly or mournfully to tell how little labour it 
coft him, or at how Ihort a warning he produced it. It 
was a temporary perfonnancp, written in the time of 
the Dutch war, to inflame the nation againft their cnc* 
mics ; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his Kpi- 
iogue, to make his poetr)' not lefs deftrudtive than that 
by which Tyrtxus of old animated the Spartans. This 
play was written in the fecorr.l Dutch war in 1673, 

Troths and CrejJiJa^ is a play altered from Shak- 
fpcare ; but fo altered that even in Langbainc*s opi- 
nion, the loji iccttt' In the third atl is a majlerp'ecc. It 
is introduced by a difcourfe on the grounds cftrituijm tn 
tragedy; to which I fufpcft that Rymcr's book had 
given occafion. 

The Spanijh Fryar is tragi-comedy, eminent for the 
)uppy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. As 

vt. 
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tt V9ZS written againft the Papifts^ it would naturally 
mt that time have friends and enemies ; and partly by 
the popularity which it obtained at ijrft^ and partly by 
the real power both of the ferious and rifible part, it 
continued long a favourite of the publicki 

It was Drydcn's opinion, at leaft for fome time, and 
he maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the 
drama required an alternation of comick and tragick 
fccnes, and that it is neceflary to mitigate by allevia-* 
tions of merriment the preflure of ponderous events, 
and the fatigue of toilfome paffions. ** Whoever,^' 
fays he, ^^ cannot perform bptb parts, is but half Or 
*^ writer for the Jiagey 

The Duke ofGuifey a tragedy written in conjundlion 
with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, feems to de- 
ferve notice only for the offence which it gave to the 
remnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the ene^ 
mies of the court, who attacked him with great vio- 
lence, and were anfwered by him ; though at laft he 
feems to withdraw from the conflidt, by transferring 
the greater part of the blame or merit to his partner- 
It happened that a contrail had been made between 
them, by which they were to join in writing a play ; 
and be happened^ fays Dryden, to claim the promife jufi 
upon tbefinijhing of a poetUy when I zvculd have been glad 
of a little refpite. — Two thirds of it belonged to him\ and 
to me only thefirftfcene of the play^ the wbrle fourth aff, 
and tbefirfl half cr fomewbat more of the fifth. 

This was a play written profefiedly for the party of 
the duke of York, whofe fucceflion was then oppofedi 
A parallel is intended bet^'een the Leaguers of France 
tad the Covenanters of England ; and this intention 
produced the controverfy. 



Albh 
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Albhn and Albanim is't mufictl dnma or open^ wfll^ 
ten, like the Dnie of Qmfit^ ag^unft the RepablicUi 
With what fucceis it was performed j I hsve ooc Ibmid \ 

Tk 

* This drama, at Joholim iayt» is writtoiatUBft ike RpaUkaH^ 
but it it pointed more imincdiately againt the cari of Shaikdbvj, 
who, at the time of writing it, wit betionie odious. To C39U1 Ihi 
defign and tell the &te of it, will require a long ooie. 

In one of the ilage dircdioni it a defeription of a device of nachi. 
neiy in tbcfe wordt : ** Fanae rifet out of the middie of the tagt^ 
** fa n^tfig 00 a globe, on which it the armt of Fngland : the gjbbt 
*^ refit on a pedeftal : 00 the front of the pedeftal it dmm a wm 
u witha long, lean, pale fi^e, with fiendt wingt, and finket twiitd 
** round hu body : he it eDcompaied by femal pbanaiical lehdlH 
•• out headiy who fuck potion from him, which runa om of a tap 
«« in hit fide.** 

The wit of thit (atire at this day ftandt b ibme need of aa ei* 
planatioo. The earl of Shnfteibury wat aflidcd with a drapfy, and 
had frequent rccourie to the expedient of capping ; and fiicfc wii tht 
malevolence ot hit enemies^ that although thty had their choice of 
numberleii particulars by which he might hvvc been dillinguilhcd, 
that of the tap appeared to them the nK)ft eligible. Some time be- 
lore his death, it wat a fafliion in taverns to have uinc brought to 
gueds, and let upon table in a wooden or filver ^cflel ihaped like a 
tun, with a cock to it, and this was called a Shaficibury. 

As it was an opera, this drama was let to inutic by Grabu, a 
French nMifician, who in the preface it cc mphincntcd to the pre- 
judice of PurccU. It abounds with ridculoi.s p.igc^uury, luchai 
Juno diav\n by peacuiks, and the appearance of a rniirjo \$ or ibme 
iuch meteor, which had then lascly Itecn \\*::\ in the heavcni ; 
Dances uere alio iniioduccd intfi it, comp* tod by Mr. Lane, to 
that the cxpencc ut the leprekniMio'i lar cxctnlcd the amount ol 
the iijfiK} uken tor aUmtitaiice. Downcs l:iyi» it wa» performed 
on a\eiy unlucVy CAy^ viz. that on which the duke of Monmouth 
landv'd in thi- vitil ; and l.e intimates that the cunllematioo inco 
which il'.e ^.nRji«m was tnrown by this event, was a rcaibo why 
it was pcifortncu Lit lix tinies, and was in geneial lU rccetred. 

Tcie toli*'VMn^ hunioroui haiLd wat wnitcii :ii ridicule of thii 
draiiia, •cid in pai ucular ot Grabj's iiiufic to it. 

From fathrr l.'opk ins. who:e vein dd infpire him. 
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ne State €f Innocence and Fait of Man is temied by 
urn an opera : it is rather a tragedy in heroick riiyme, 
mt of which the perlboages are fuch as 'cannot do^ 

ccntlv 

Fiditiotty ibpi^ and their feoCniCD admire hiiiiy 
Thanks patron^ painter, and monfienr GrsSm^ 

Each aaor on the flage hit lock bewailii^ 

Finds that his loft is infidlibly true ; 
SMhf Ntkts^ and Laghm a fever with nuUng^ 

Curie poet* painter, and moofievr GrMtmm 

Mettertm^ Battrimi^ thy decorations^ 
And the machines wcie well written we knew ; 

Bnt all the words were foch fluff we want patience. 
And little better is monfieur Gro&ir. 

D— me, (ays UrndtrHMj Vm out of two hundred. 

Hoping that rainbows and peacocks would do ; 
Who thought infallible T^m could have blunder'd ? 
A plague upon him and monfieur Grah, 

LoMtf thouhaft no aj^lanfe for thy capers. 

Though all whhcmt thee would make a nftan ipew | 

And a month heoce will Aot pay for the ts||Krs, 
Spice of Jack Laureat and monfieur Grahu 

S^^esf thou would'fi have thy (kill thought univerial. 

Though thy dull ear be to mufick untrue ; 
Then whilft we ftrive to confute the Rehearfal, 

Prithee learn thralhing of moofieur Grmhi* 

With thy dull prefiices ftill would'ft thou treat us, 

Siriving to make thy dull bauble look fair ; 
So the hom'd herd of the city do cheat us. 

Still moft commending the worft of their waie. 

Leave making operas and writing lyricks. 
Till thou hail ears and canft alter thy ibain f 

Stick to thy ulent of bold panegyrics. 
And ftill remember the breathing the vein* 

Tet if thou thinkefl the town will extol *em. 
Print thy dull notes, but be thrifty and wife} 
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ceotly be exhibited on the ftage. f b poodid* 

tion was forcfeen by Marve^ wJia wuiks thus m 
Miitoo X 

Or if a work fo infinite be fpannM, 

Jealous I was leall I'omc let's (kilful hand^ 

Such as difquiet always what is wcll^ 

And by ill imitating Would exceU 

Might hence prefume the whole crcation^s day^ 

*To change in fcenes, and ihow it in a pby. 

It IS another of his hafty produftions ; for the hett of 
his imagination raifed it in a month. 

This compolition is addrelTcd to the prinoefs of Kfe- 
dena, then dutchefs of York, in a drain of flattery 
tvrhich difgraces genius, and which it was \i-ondcrful 
that any man that knew the meaning of his own words 
could ufc without fclf-deteftatioh. It is an attempt to 
mingle earth and heaven, by praifii^ human cxceUcDce 
in the langiirge of religion. 

The preface contains an apology for heroick vcrfe 
and poctick licence ; by which is meant not any libeny 
taken in contracting or extending words, but the ufc 
of bold fictions and ambitious figures. 

The rcafon which he gives for printing what wis 
tiever adtcd, cannot be ovcrpaffed : ** I was induced 
•* to it in my own defence, many hundred copies of it 
** being difpcrfcd abroad without my knowledge or 
•* confcnt, and every one gathering new faults^ it be- 

Inuci*! of .ipy,c!s fiiblcribM for the volume *, 
'lake a I aitd Ihilling, andthnnk my advice. 

In imit iting thee ihii may be chArning, 

(f!e:in:ni;trom laurcits is no Ihame at all| 
And let tins lc:.f{ be hini( next ixrrfunuingt 
i'lfc ten to one b\.t the piicei w'lW I ill. 
* The MuHc to .ui " and Alkaniui was publilUed bf A fobfcrlfr< a of 
fe/i /ii j/iiijr* fur c^/.i V 'n*. 
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•* came at length a libel againft me.** Thefc copies 
as they gathered faults were apparently manufcript ; 
and he lived in an age very unlike burs, if many hun- 
dred copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely to be 
tranfcribcd. An author has a right to print his own 
works, and needs not feek an apology in falfehood ; 
but he that could bear to write the dedication felt no 
pain in writing the preface. 

Aureng Zebe is a tragedy founded on the adtions of a 
great prince then reigning, but over nations not likely 
ta employ their criticks upon the tranfaftions of the 
Engliih ftagc. If he had known and dilliked his owa 
charafter, our trade was not in thofe times fecure from 
his refentment. His country is at fuch a diftance, that 
the manners might be fafely fallified, and the incidents 
feigned ; for the remotenefs of place is remarked by 
Racine, to afford the fame conveniencies to a poet as 
length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the appear- 
,ance of being the moft elaborate o^all the dramas. 
The perfonages arc imperial ; but tlie dialogue is often 
domeftick, and therefore fufceptible of fentiments ac- 
commodated to familiar incidents. The complaint of 
life is celebrated, and there are many other parages 
that may be read with plcafure. 

This play is addreffed to the earl of Mulgrave, af- 
terwards duke of Buckingham, himfelf, tf not a poet, 
yet a writer of verfes, and a critick. In this addrefs 
Dryden gave the firft hints of his intention to write an 
epick poem. He mentions his defign in terms fo ob- 
fcure, that he feems afraid left his plan Ihould be pur- 
loined, as, he fays, happened to him when he told it 
more plainly in his preface to Juvenal. " The defign," 
Vol. II. Z fays 
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fays he, ^' you know is great, the Raty Engltfli, and 
^' neither too near the prefent times, nor coo difiant 
" from them/' 

AUfor Lave^ or the World wetlUJl^ a tragedy fbuodd 
upon the ftory of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, 
is the only play which he wrote for him/elf; the reft were 
given to the people. It is by univeria! conient ac- 
counted the work in which he has admitted the fieweft 
improprieties of ftylc or character ; but it has one fiuk 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical, thtf 
by admitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he 
has recommended as laudable and worthy of imitatioo 
that conduA which, through all ages, the good have 
cenfurcd as vicious, and the bad dcfpi(cd as fooltih. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though 
written upon the common topicks of malicious and ig- 
noranr criticifm, and without any particular relation 
to the charadters or incidents of tho drama, arc dc- 
fervedly celebrated for their elegance and fpritelinefs. 
Limberhamj ir the kind Keeper ^ is a comedy, which* 
after the third night, was prohibited as too iixleccnt 
for the ftage. What gave ofience, was in the print- 
ing, as the author fa) 5, altered or omhted. Dr}\Jcn 
confefl'es that its indecency wai objeftcd to ; but Lang- 
baine, who yet feldom favours him, imputes its cx- 
pulfion to rcfentmenr, bccaufe it Jo much txpofed the 
keeping pari of the town. 

Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, in 
conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, 
and Corneille. Dryden planned the fcencs, and com- 
pofed the firft and third afts. 

Don Sibajlian is commonly efteemed either the firft 
or fecond of his dramatick performances. It b too 
Jong to be all aftcd, and has many characters and many 
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incidenrs ; and though it is not without Tallies of fran- 
tick dignity, and more noife than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the poflibilities of real life, a^d 
has fome fentiments which leave a ftrong imprefliony 
it continued long to attraft attention. Amidft the 
diftrefTes of princes, and the viciflitudes of empire, 
are inferted feveral fcenes which the writer intended for 
comick ; but which, I fuppofe, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not endure. There are, 
however, paffages of excellence univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; the difpute and the reconciliation of Dorax 
and Sebaflian has always been admired. 

This play was firft afted in 1690, after Dryden had 
for fome years difcontinued dramatick poetry. 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived ftom Plautus and 
Moliere. The dedication is dated 06t. 1690. This 
play feems to have fucceeded at its firft appearance ; 
and was, I think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomenes is a tragedy, only remarlSble as it occa- 
(ioned an incident related in the Guardian, and allu- 
fively mentioned by Dryden in his preface. As he came 
out from the reprcfentation, he was accofted thus-^iy 
fome airy ftripling : Had I been left alone with a young 
beauty y I would not ha^-je /pent my time like your Spartan. 
That, iVr, faid Dryden, perhaps is true; but give me 
leave to tell you, that you are no hero. 

Kifig Arthur is another opera. It was the laft work 
ihat Dryden performed for King Charles^ who did not 
lire to fee it exhibited ; and it does not feem to have 
been ever brought upon the ftage ♦. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant cha- 

* This is a miftake. It was ftt to roufic by PurccJ, and well 
Kceived, and ii y^i a £iTOurite eatenaintneikU 

Z 2 T^^USC. 
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raster of Charles, and a plcafing account of his laner 
life. AVhcn this was firft brought upoo the fiage, nevs 
that the duke of Monmouth had landed was tdd b 
the theatre, upon which the company departed^ and 

Arthur was exhibited no more. 

His laft drama was Love iriumpbani^ a tragf-oomcdr. 
In his dedication to the earl of SaUfbury he nienticw 
the lewnifs of fortune to zcbicb he has veluntarify ruMcU 
bimfclf, and of which Ac* has no reaf n to be t^Jhiimtd. 

This p)ay appeared in 1694. It is faid to have bcca 
unfucccfsfiil. The cataftrpphe, proceeding merdy 
from a change of mind, is confcllcd by the author to 
be defedive. Thus he beg^ and ended his dranmick 
labours with ill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical pitccs it will be 
fuppofed^ by mod readers, that he mull have improrcd 
his fortune; at Icafl, that fuch diligence i\irh fucii 
abilities nuift have fct penury ;U dcfiaacc. \\\\\ in lin- 
den's lime the drama \\as very far from th-: univer4!*: 
approbation which if has new obtained. T\\i^ jiij\- 
houfe was abhorred by the Puritaus, and a voided r 
thofe whodclired the charader of ferionfnLfs it iV. 
eency. A grave lawyer would have dcbaUi; his ii:i; 
nity, and a young trader would have iinp.jri\? iii- ». s- 
dit, by appearing in rliofe ni:<n:"'o:i> of ditrwlL:.- li^-^..- 
tioufnefs. The j^rotV.s of tlu ilienn, whui fo :ra:*.; 
claties of the pet^ple were devlucted tV<»in flu :.;:tiun'.:. 
were not great ; ar.il ihc jhkt h*u! tVr a V^i\^ rlpu* i-u: 
a tingle nii;ht. The firll that h.id lAo uij^h:^ wx^ 
Southern ; and the tirft thai had three v .u A* :*.i. Tlierc 
were however, in rholcdays, arisot inij>roviag a p«>e;*$ 
profit, which Drxden for!)nrc to practife; and a plav 
rncrcf«>re KlJ.oai produced him more than a humircii 

pound.. 
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ppunds, by the accumulated gain of the third night, 
the dedication, and the copy. 

Ahnoft every piece had a dedication, written with 
fuch elegance and luxuriance of praife, as neither . 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be imagined able to refift. 
But he fecms to have made flattery too cheap. That 
praiie is worth nothing of which the price is known. 

To increafc the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a preface of criticifin ; a kind of 
learning then almoft new in the Englilh language, and 
which he, who had confidered with great accuracy the 
principles of writing, was able to diflribute copioufly 
as occafions arofe. By thcfe diflertations the publick 
judgment muft have been much improved ; and Swift, 
who converfed with Dryden, relates that he regretted 
the fuccefs of his own inftruftions, and found his rea- 
ders made fuddenly too fkilfiil to be eafily fatisfied. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play was confidered as Icfs likely to be well re- 
ceived, if fome of his verfes did not introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till being 
alkcd to write one for Mr. Southern, he demanded 
three ; Not^ faid he, young jnan^ out of difrefpe3 io yw^ 
hut the pLiyers have had my goods too cheap. 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatick, he had great confidence in 
his own fertility ; for he is faid to have engaged, by 
contract, to furnifli four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year,. 1678, he publiihed 

411 for Love, Af/tgnatiOfiy two parts of the Conqueji of 

Granada^ Sir Martin Marr-all^ and the ^tate of Innocence ^ 

fix complete plays ; with a celerity of performance, 

^ which, though all Langbaine's charges of plagiarifm 

Z 3 fliould 
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ihould be allowed, ihei^'s fuch facility of compofitxcn, 
fuch readinefs of language, and fuch copioufiiefi cf 
ientiment, as, fince the time of Lopez de Vega^ per- 
haps no other author has ever poflefled. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor his profits, however fmall, without moleftatioo. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppoic. The 
two moft diftinguiihed wits of the nobility, the duko 
of Buckingham and earl of Rochcftcr, declared thenw 
felves his enemies. 

Buckingham charaderifed him in 1 67 1 , by the nanse 
of BfTfcs in the Retearjal ; a farce which h^ is faid to 
have written with the aflfiftance of Butler the author 
of Hudibras, Manin CliflTord of the Charterhoufe, and 
Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain, 
I>r)*den and his friends laughed at the length of time, 
and the number of hands employed upon this perform- 
ance ; in which, though by fonie artifice of action it 
yet keeps poflcflion of the ftage, it is not poflible wm 
to find any thing that might not have been wriitca 
without fo long delay, or a confederacy fo numerous. 

To adjuft the minute events of literary* hiftori\ is 
tedious and troublcfonie ; it requires indt-ed no great 
force of undcrftanding, but often depends upon en- 
rjuiries which there is no opportunity of making, or 
2*? to be fetched from books and pamphl-ts uc.i ah\ jys 
at hand. 

The Rehearfji was played in 1671, and yet is re- 
prefcnrrd ni ridiculing paflagcs in the Corquefi efC^a- 
vaJa and AJpgncticn^ which were not publifhed till 
1^78, in Mdrria»€ Alamode publiflied in 1^73, and in 
Tyraiftifk Levi of 1677. Thcfc contradickions Ihcw 
how rafhlv farire is applied. 

It 
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It \i faid that this farce was originally intended 
againft Davenant, who in the firft' draught was cha- 
rafterifed by the name of Biiboa. Davenant had been 
a ibldier and an adventurer. 

There is one paflage in the Rebearfal ftill remain- 
ing, which feems to have related originally to Da- 
venant. Bayeji hurts his nofe, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife ; how this affedted 
Dr)'den, does not appear. Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by milhaps among the women, 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard was once 
meant. The defign was probably to ridicule the reign- 
ing poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the pcrfonal fatire, to which it might owe 
its firft reception, is now loft or obfcured. Bayes 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked tlie man- 
ner, of Dryden ; the cant words which are fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofed to have been Dr)'den's 
habitual phrafes, or cuftoraary exclamations. Dayes^ 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged : this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
praftice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Rebearfal by which 
malice was gratified; the debate between Love and 
Honour, which keeps prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, 
is faid to have alluded to the mifconduft of the duke 
of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels while he 
was toying with a miftrefs. 

The earl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle into his protedion, and endea- 
voured to perfuade the publick that its approbation 
had been to that time mifplaced. Settle was a while in 

Z 4 high 
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high reputation ; his Emprtfs of Morotto^ hiTing firit 
delighted the town, was carried in triumph to White- 
hall, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was 
the poetical meteor at the higheft ; the next monitor 
began its fall. Rochefter withdrew hts patronage; 
feeming refolved, fays one of his biographers, /# hma 
a judgement contrary to that of the town. Perhaps btiog 
unable to endure any reputation beyond a ccftaia 
height, even when he had himfelf contributed to 
raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dr)'den much mif- 
chief, unlefs they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts of 
refentmcnt give rcafon to fufpedt. He is always angrr 
at fome paft, or afraid of fome future cenfurc ; but h: 
Icflens the fmart of his wounds by the balm of his oad 
approbation, and endeavours to repel the (hafts of 
criticifm by oppofing a (hicld of adamantine conndcna. 
The perpetual accufation produced againft hin:, 
was that of plaf;iarifm, againft which he never if- 
tempted any vigorous defence; for, though he wi* 
perhaps foincrii-ncs injiirioufly ccnfured, he would bv 
denying parr of the charge have corifdled the rcf* ; 
ar.d as hib advcrfurie^ had iho proof in Uulr uwzx ha:.J-, 
he, who knew that wit had little power ag-ainft tacts 
wiilly Kfc, in that perplexity which generality pro- 
(lurc-s, a fju^rtlon which it \va; his intcrell to fupprcf?, 
ami which, unlefs provoked by vindication, fc.^ were 
l.k^iy to r\a:ninc. 

Though the life of a writer, from alxjut thiny-(j\c 

to fixty-three, nny he fuppofed to have been fufiicicntlv 

bulled by the coiupofition of ei;»ht and twenty pieces 

7 for 
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for the ftage^ Drydeq found room in the fame fpace 
for many other undertakbgs. 

But, how much* foever he wrote, he was at Icall 
once ftafpeded of writing more; for in 1679 a paper 
of verfes, calkd an EJfay on Satire, was ihewn about 
in manufcript, by which the earl of Rochefter, the 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fo much 
provoked, that, as was fuppoied, for the aftors were 
never difcovered, they procured Dryden, whom they 
fufpcfted as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
This incident is mentioned by the duke of Buck* 
inghamihire, the true writer, in his Art ot Poetr}' ; 
where he (ays of Dryden, 

Though prais*d and beaten for another's rhymes^ 
ilis own deferves as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his name was 
thought neccffary to the fuccefs of every poetical or 
literary performance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to the 
tranilation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thofe of Luciaii 
and Plutarch to verfions of their works by different 
hands. Of the Engliih Tacitus he tranflated the firft 
book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated it from 
the French. Such a charge can hardly be mentioned 
without fome degree of indignation ; but it is not, 
I fuppofe, fo much to be inferred, that Dryden wanted 
the literature neccffary to the perufal of Tacitus, as 
that, confidering himfelf as hidden in a cro^d, he 
had no awe of the publick ; and writing merely for 
money, was contented to get it by the neareft way. 

In 1680, the EpiiUes of Ovid being tranflated by 
the poen of die time^ sunoi^ wUch one was the 

work 
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work of Dryden, and another of Dryden md Lord 
Mulgrave^ it was neccflary to introduce them by a 
preface ; and Dryden^ who on fuch occa£ons was te- 
gularly fummoncd, prefixed a difcourfe upon fnnfli- 
tion, which was then (Iruggling for the liberty dttc 
it now enjoys. Why it fhould find any difficulty m 
breaking the fhackles of verbal interprecatiao, vhidi 
mud for ever debar it from elegance, it would be dif* 
ficult to conjefturc, were not the power of prejodioe 
every day obferved. The authority of Jonfbn, Sandys 
and Holiday^ had fixed the judgement of the natioQ ; 
and it was not eafily believed that a better way could 
be found than they had taken, though Fanihaw, Den- 
ham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give examples 
of a different praftice. 

In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more confpicuous by 
imiting politicks with poetry, in the memorable fatirc 
called Ahfalom and AcbUopbcly written againft the fac- 
tion which, by Lord Shaftcfbur)''s incitement, frt the 
duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Ot this poem, in which perfonal fatirc was applied 
to the fupport of publick principles, and in which 
therefore ever)* mind was intcrcfted, the reception uw 
eager, and the falc fo large, that my father, an old 
bookfeller, told me, he had not known it equalled but 
by Sj<bev€rcWs trial. 

The reafon of this general perufal Addifon has at- 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
fctls in the invciligation of fecrcts; and thinks that 
curiofitv to dccypher the names procured readers to 
the poem. There is no need to enquire why thofc 
vcrl'es wcr.: reati, which to all the attractions of wit, 
elcganccy and hirmony, added the co*operacioQ of oil 

the 
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:lic fa&ious paflions, and filled every miod with tri* 
jxnph or rcfentment. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
jiven by Dryden would be endured without refiftance 
>r reply. Both his perfon and his party were expofed 
ji their turns to the Ihafts of fatire, which, though nei* 
:her fo well pointed nor perhaps fo well aimed, un- 
ioubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is called Drjieris Satire on bis 
Mufe; afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
SomcrSy who was afterwards Chancellor. The poem, 
^hofe foever it was, has much virulence, and (bme 
fpritelinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
:olleit both of Dryden and his friends. 

Tlic poem of Abfalom and Achitophel had two an- 
[wers, now both forgotten; one called Azaria and 
Hujhai; the other Abjalom fenior. Of thefe hoftile 
jompofitions, Dryden apparently imputes Abfalom fenior 
tp Settle^ by quoting in his verfes againft him the 
fecond line. Azaria and Hujhai was, as Wood (zySj im- 
puted to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
:hat he fhould write twice on the fame occafion. 
Phis is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
Mrant of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranfac- 
rions. 

The fame year he publiflied the Medal^ of which the 
Tubjeft is a medal ftruck on lord Shaftefbury's efcapc 
From a profecution, by the ignoramus of a gmnd jv^ry of 
Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the fame principles, and 
Taw them both attacked by the fame antagonift. EI- 
Icanah Settle, who had anfwered Abfalom^ appeared with 
M^u^l courage in oppofitton to the Medaty and pub- 

liihed 
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liihcd an anfwer called The Medal r&oerpij wUb b 

much fucccfs in both encounters, that he left the pilm 
doubtful, and divided the fuffirages of the mtioc. 
Such are the revolutions of fame, or fudi is the pit- 
valence of failhion, that the man whofe works have 
not yet been thought to defcr\'e the care of coUedisj; 
them ; who died forgotten in an hofpital ; and who& 
latter years v.erc fpent in contriving ihows for fun, 
and carrying an eleg)' or epithalamium, of which th: 
beginning and end i^cre occalionally varied^ but the 
intermediate parts were al\v\vs the (anie» to cvciy 
houfe IN here there was a funeral or a wedding; 
might, with truth, have had inlcribed upon his ftoitf. 
Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion, fevercly chaftiiod l* 
DrA'den under the name of Dugy in the (ccond pir: 
of Ahfiiljm at: J /chit f ?;, and was perhaps for his 
fiicVious audacity iripd-.' the city poet, whole anouJ 
office was to dv.UM'ibe the glories of the Mavor':*:^^. 
Of thefc bills he was the lall, and fcems not muwii 
CO have (L ilrve^l ev-n this degree of regard, if it wis 
paid to hi> political opinions; for he afterwards urotc 
a panegyrick on the virtues ot judge Jeffcries ; an*i 
what more could have been done by the nicancil zea- 
lot for prerogative? 

Of tranllated fr:igments, or occafional p<»cms, t»> 
cnuiner.ue the titles, or little the dates, would be 
redious, with little ufe. It may iKobfcrvcd, that as 
I)rydeir> t;irilu< waS com:noiilv excited by fome jK-ril-axl 
regard, he rarely writes u|>on a general topick. 

^ix^ii after the aeceliion ot king James, when the 
dclign of reecneiling the nation to the church of 
Rome liecainc apparent, and the religion of the cuun 
gave ti:j t.r;l\ ertie.ieious title to its favours, I>r)dcn 
tictJarev! h-.::*uU" a c»jU\>:u \o ^ot^vs. •\\i\\ «. -wcs 
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other time might have pafled with little cenfure. Sir 
Kenelm Digby embraced popery; the two Rainotds reci- 
procally converted one another^; and Cbillingwortb 
himfelf was a while fo entangled in the wilds df con-' 
troverfy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible church. 
If men of argument and ftudy can fiiid fuch difficulties^ 
or fuch motives, as may either unite them to the 
church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there 
can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps never en- 
quired why he was a proteftant, fhould by an artful 
and experienced difputant be made a papiil, overborn 
by the fudden violence of new and unexpefted argu- 
ments, or deceived by a repreientation which Ihews only 
the doubts on one part, and only the evidence on the 
other. 

That converfion will always be fufpeftcd that ap- 
parently concurs with intercft. He that never find^ 
his error till it hinders his progrefs towards wealth 
or honour, will not be thought to love Truth only 
for herfelf. Yet it may eafily happen that information 
may come at a commodious time; and as truth and 
intereft are not by any fatal neceflity at variance, that 
one may by accident introduce the other. When 
opinions are ftruggling into popularity, the argu- 
ments by which they are oppofed or defended become* 
more known; and he that changes his profeffion 
would perhaps have changed it before, trich the 
like opportunities of inftrudion. This was the then 
ftate of popery; every artifice was ufed to (hew it in 
its faireft form; and it muft be owned to be a 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at firil a zealous 
Papift, and his brother William as eamcft a Proteftant, hut by mii- 
tnal difputation each coavcrtcd the other. Vide Fuller's Church 
Hiilory, book X, p. 47. 
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religion of external appearance fuffickndy ima^ 

live. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenfive it 
likewife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wk 
is alfo honeft. I am willing to believe that Drydcn, 
having employed his mind^ adiye as it was» upon dif- 
ferent ftudies, aud filled it, capacious as it was, witk 
other materials, came unprovided to the oomm- 
verfy, and wanted rather (kill to difbover the rigkt 
than virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the 
heart arc not for man; we mull now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The priefls, having ftrengthened their caufe br jb 
powerful an adherent, were not long before thcf 
brought him into action. They engaged him to de^ 
fend the controvcrfial papers found in the ftrong-box 
of Charles the Second, and^ what yet was harder, to 
defend them againft Stillingilcct. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was empic ;cd 
to tranflate Maimbourg*s tliltory of the League; 
which he publilhcd with a large introduction. His 
name is likewife prefixed to the Knglilh Life of Fran- 
cis Xavier; but I know not that he ever o\kncd hinv 
fclf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufc of his nar.;c was 
t pious fraud, which however fcems not to ha\c hid 
much cftl-A; for neither of the books, I believe, was 
ever popular. 

The verfion of Xavier's Life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to ilatier; and the 
occafion of it is faid to have been, that the Queco, 
when (he folicitcd a fon^ made vows to him as her tute- 
lary faint. 

He 
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He was fuppofed to have undertaken to tranflate 
Varillas*s Hijiory of Herefies ; and, when ^i/mf/ publiflied • 
Remarks upon it, to have written an Anfweri upon 
which Burnet makes the following obfervation : 

^* I have been informed from England, that a gen* 
** tleman, who is famous both for poetry and feveral 
** other things, had fpent three months in tranflating 
•* M. Varillas's Hiftory; but that, as foon as my Re- 
^* fleAions appeared, he difcontinued his labour, find- 
•* ic^ the credit of his author was gone. Now if he 
'* thinks it is recovered by his Anf^xr, he will perhaps 
** go oil with his tranllation; and this may be, for 
** aught I know, as good an entertainment for him as 
** the converlation that he had fet on between the 
** Hinds and Panthers, and all the reft of animals, for 
** whom M. Varillas may ferve well enough as an 
^* author: and this hiftory and that poem are fuch 
** extraordinary things of their kind, that it will be 
** but fuitable to fee the author of the worft poem be- 
** come likewife the tranflator of the worft hiftory 
^^ that the age has produced. If his grace and his 
** wit improve both proportionably, he will hardly 
'* find that he has gained much by the change he 
•* has made, from having no religion to chufe one 
** of the worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink 
'* from in matter of wit; but as for his morals, it is 
^* fcarce poflible for him to grow a worfe man than 
^* he was. He has lately wreaked his malice on mc 
^^ for fpoiling his three months labour; but in it he 
** has done me all the honour that any man can receive 
** from him, which is to be railed at by him. If I 
'* had ill-nature enough to prompt me to wilh a very 
^* bad wifli for him, it Ihould be, that he would go qa 

*^ and 
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*< and finiih his tranilacbiu By that it will ^por, 
^* whether the Englifh nation, which is the nx>ft oqcd- 
'* peccnt judge la this maner, has, upon the fcaag 
'^ our debate, pronounced in M. Varill^*s favour, cc 
V in mine. It is true, Mr. D. will fuflcr a little by i: ; 
*^ but at leaft it will Icrve to keep him in from ocbcf 
" extravagancies; and if he gains little honour bf 
'^ this work, yet he cannot lofe fe much b)' k u 
'^ he has done by his lail employment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in rheoio- 
gical controvcrfy, he was defirous of trying ii bcther, 
by bringing poetr)* to aid his arguments, he ZB^ht be- 
come a more ctiicacious defender of his new protelBoa 
To realbn in vcrfe was, indeed, one of his po^cr* ; 
bur fubtihy and harmony united are iUll fjpcbk, «ii«3 
oppofcd to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope rt 
fame, he publiihcd the Hi fid and Panther^ a po*.T. - 
which the church of Rome, figured by the r;.*.<-si.*.' 
f/;;ii/, defends her tenets againft tl.e church oi tng- 
land, rcprcfenttd by the FdKtbcrj a heart bcautir^, 
tut fiHiitcd. 

A f ible which exhibits two hearts talking Thii kv-- , 
appears at once full of abfurdiiy ; and it uas acCc-.v- 
ingly ridiculed in the Ci:y Mcufc and Ccuntry .\/.a.l', 3 
parody, written by Montague, afterwards earl if Hi- 
litax, and Prior, who then gave the firft fpccimca ct 
his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a r:::r, wis 
not likely to pafs uncenfured. Three i!i:i!g\ici *c^r 
publiOied by the facetious Tljcrfias Breu't:^ of uhich rhr 
two firft were called Rea/cns cf Mr. B.:\Ci*j cb rrZ'T^ ' •- 
religion: and the third. The Rej/lr.s of JVtr. lUr:- :\: 
flayer's comcrfion and rccQnxcrJm. The firft wai prir.u *l 

•a 
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in i688> the fecond not till 1690^ the third in 1691. 
The clamour feems to have been long continued, and 
the fubjedt to have ftrongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two ^rft dialogues Bayes is brought into thd 
company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom he had 
formerly debated on dramatick poetry. The two talkers 
in the third are Mn Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor de- 
ftitute of fancy ; but he feems to have thought it the 
pinnacle of excellence to be/7 merry fellow ; and there- 
fore laid out his powers upon fmall jefts or grofs buf- 
foonery, fo that his performances have little intrinfick 
Talue, and were read only while they were recommended 
by the novelty of the event that occafioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works 2 what fcnfe 
er knowledge they contain, is difgraced by the garb in 
which it is exhibited* One great fource of pleafure is 
to call Dryden little Bayes. Jjax, who happens to be 
mentioned, is he that wore as many cow-bides upon his 
Jhield as ivould have furnijbed half the khg^s army with 
fhoe-leatheri 

'' Being afked whether he has feen the Hind and Pan* 
thery Crites anfwers : Seen it I Mr. Bayes, why I can 
filr no where but it furfues me ; it haunts me worfe $han 
u pewter*buttoned ferjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 
I meet it in a band-box ^ when my laundrefs brings home my 
linen •, fome times ^' whether I will dr no^ it lights my pipe 
at a coffe€'houfe\ fometimes itfurprifes me in a trunkma* 
ker^s fl^op ; and fometimes it refrefhes my memory for me on 
the^ackftde of a Chancery-lane parcel. For your comfort 
too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only feen it^ as you may per* 
ceive, but have read it too^ and can quote it as freely upon 
•ccafion as a frugal tradefman can quote that noble treattfe 
Vol. IL A a tb$ 
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the Wofth of a Penay to his ixtnnmgMt ^ffnike^ Ad 
rneU mftiwid appksj arndfemtf iufiards. 

The whole mmatioa di thde coropoficiaoi vilcs 
from a proCitfon of ludicrous and afieded compuUn. 
^^ficnre aae^s dfm/Siy^ isfs Bayes, i^/lir imiv a^ mbjj^ 
ibam^U leave ^a cerrefpmdencemik ibeeilmejkx^ wkkk^ 
to a wife many is ne grester a fusdjhmmt tbam ii vmsMhe 
teafamatie porfm to ie/oriid (mng the CfaesU mtdthi 
Commiccee ;, erfer my Lord Mayer smd JUa mem ie k 
ifaerdi£ied the fight of the I^den Cuckolds. — ^Tha is 
the general ftrain, and therefore I fltett be eafily ex- 
Cttfed the labour of nsort tsanfcriptioe. V 

• BrowA does not wholly fiorget paft truifiiftiQos : Tea 
began ^ fiiys Crites./^ Baye^, vriib a vaj mdifirai fril- 
gio9if end have net mended the metter in year Imfi etme* 
Jt wes but reajon thai yaup Mmfe, wbieb efpemed Jseji in 
a Tyrant's quaml^ JkotM employ her lafk ijfaru ioju^0 
the ufurpatioHS of the HumL 

Next year tlie nation was fummoned' ro celebrete rhe 
Mrth of the Prince. Now was the time for Dn-den ro 
roufc his imagination, and ftrain his voice. Happr 
days were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy and 
diflFuic the anticipated bleffings. Me publiAicd a poem, 
illed with prcdiftions of grcatntfs and profperity ; prc- 
diAions of which it is not ncccflary to tell how thc> 
have been verified. 

• A few months palfcd after thcfe \oxh\\ notes, azki 
every blofl'om of popiih hope was blaiKtl for ever b> 
the Revolution. A papift now coutJ be po longci 
Laurear. The revenue, which he had oniMved wiA fo 
much pride and prarfe, was transferred to Shad-Acii, 
In oM enemy, whom he had formerly ftigmatifcd by 
the name of O^. l)r)den could ik)C decently complain 
fhat he was depofed ; bin fecmed verv angry that Shad- 
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Wdl {licceeded him^ and has therefore celebrated tht 
intruder's inauguratioo in a poem ezquifitely fatirica!, 
called Mac Fkcknoe i of which the Dtti^iad, as Pope 
himfelf declares^ Is an imitation^ thoi^h more ex* 
tended in its plah^ and more diverfified in its incidents. 

It is rtlated by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, when, as 
chamberlain, he was conftrained to eje£t Dryden from 
his office, gave him from his own purfe an allowance 
icquai to the falaryi This is no romantick or incredi«» 
ble a£t of generofity ; an hundred a year is often enough 
given t6 claims lefs cogent, by men lefs famed for li- 
bendflijri Yet Dryden always reprcfentcd himfelf as 
fufiering under a public infliction ; and once particu^ 
larly demands refpedk for the patience with which he 
endured the lofs of his little fortune. His patron 
might, indeed, enjoin him to fupprefs his bounty; 
but if he fuflered nothing, he Ihould not have com*' 
plainedi 

During the fhol't feign of king James he had writ- 
ten nothing for the ftage, being, in his opinion, more 
profitably employed in controverfy and flattery. Of 
praife he might perhaps have been lefs laviih without 
inconvenience, for James was never faid to have much 
regard for poetry : he was to be flattered only 1^ 
adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no longer 
the court-poet^ and was to look back for fupport to 
his former trade ; and having waited about two years, 
either confidering himfelf as difcountenanced by the 
puRick, or perhaps expedting a fccond Revolution, he 
produced Den Sebaftian in 1690 ; and in the next four 
years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new vcrfion of Juvenal and Per- 
fius. Of Juvenal he tnmflated the firft, third) fixtht. 

A a z \«ciSsx^ 
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tenths and fixteenth fatircs ; and c^ Perfius the yxhck 
work. On this occaflon he introduced his two foos to 
the publicky as nurfelings of the Mu(es. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and the <e- 
venth of Charles Drj'den. He prefixed a very ampk 
preface in the form of a dedication to lord Dorfct ; 
and there gives an account of the de(ign which he hid 
once formed to write an epic poem on the adbions either 
of Arthur or the Black Prince. He confidcTcd ihf 
cpick as neccflarily including fomc kind of fupena- 
tural agency, and had imagined a new kind of corned 
between the guardian angels of kingdoms, ofitkhom 
he conceived that each might be reprcfented zealous 
for his charge, without any intended oppolition to the 
purpofes of the Supreme Being, of wiiich all created 
minds mud in part be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fcheme of celcftial inrer- 
pofition that ever was formed. The fiirprizcs and ter- 
rors of enchantments, which have fuccecded to the 
intrigues and oppofitions of pagan deities, aflford very 
ftriking fccncs, and open a vaft extent to the imagina- 
tion; but, as Boileau obferves, and Boileau will be 
fcldom found miftakcn, with this incurable detect, 
ijlliat in a conteft bctwcon heaven aiul \rA\ wc know r 
the beg'nr.ii^.g which i^ ro prevail ; for this realon t\^ 
follow Rin.ilJo to the e:u'han:ed wchxI with more cu- 
rioliiv than terror. 

In the Icheine of Drulen there is one great di:?r- 
culty, wiiich yet he would perhaps; have had nvldnn"' 
jcnt'iijjh to Uinnount. In r. war jufticc can Le biw or. 
< • ''Ic ; ap.d to entitle the hero to the protection ••! 
t:. -.1 . I'.v- ru.ft \\\\ht i I defence of indubitable right. 
\ r T'Mne ot'tiie releftial Wings, thus oppofcd to eac!i 
ollict, muft U-\C bien ic\^Ts:(v:tvXcd 'jii vlctcn^liog guilt. 
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That this poem was never written, is reafonably t§ 
be lamented. It would doubtlefs have improved our 
numbers, and enlarged our language,..And might per- 
haps have contributed by plealing inllru&ion to redfcify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable condition of 
fuch an undertaking, a publick ftipend, was not likely 
in thofe times to be obtained. Riches were not become 
familiar to iis, nor had the nation yet learned to be 
libera!. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with dealing ; only, 
fays he, the guardian angels of kingdoms were machines 
too ponderous for him to manage. 

In 1694, he began the mod laborious and difficult 
of all his works, the tranflation of Virgil ; from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might turn Frefhoy's 
Art of Painting into Englifh profe. The preface, 
which he boafts to have written in twelve mornings, 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a mif- 
cellaneous colledtion of critical remarks, fuch ks cofl 
a mind ftored like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publiihed his verfion of the works of 
Virgil ; and that no opportunity of profit might be 
loft, dedicated the Paftorals to thelbrd ClifFord, the 
Georgics to the earl of Chcfterfield, and the Eneid to 
fkit earl of Mulgrave. This ccconomy of flattery, at 
once lavifli and difcreet, did notpafs without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Milboume, a cler- 
gyman, ftyled by Pope thefaireji ofcriticks^ becaufe he 
exhibited his own verfion to be compared with that 
which he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publiflied in 1699, in 
cohfequence, as is fuppofed, of a contra<St ttfsw vci tha 

A a i \iaa.^^ 
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feuKls of Mr. Tonfon ; by which he oUig^ him&y. 
in coniidcrauon of three hundred pounds, co fimft for 
the prefs ten tlwufimd verfes. 

In this vohltf^ U comprifed the wdl-knomi ode oq 
St. Cecilia's dif, which, as appeued by m kcter com* 
municated to Dr« Birch, he fpent m fennight in oooi* 
pofing and corredUo^ *. But what |S this to the pati- 
ence and diligence of Boileau, whole JE^rMfsr, a 
poem of only three hundred forty-fix lines took fiwi 
his life eleven months to write it, and three yeus id 
revife it ! 

Part of this hook of Fables is the 6rft Had ia 
£ngli(h, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Conlidering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that this project 
went no fiirther. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
to all his fchemes and labours. On the firft of Miy 
1 70 1, having been fome time, as he tells us, a crip 
pie in his limbs, he died \n Gerard-ftrcct, of a roon:- 
fication in his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftor)- relating to fome vexa« 
tious events that happened at his funeral, which, a; 

* It i i>nc of the defidcrata in mufical h:r:or}', \»ho ic wai tAJi 
f.:f: : : l;-? ode to muGc. It i» uid tlut I'urccU Jtclir.cJ ir, tte*T^ 
lie!..:. J \y :hc lublimit)* of the poctn* ; bnt the berter opiaiofi m^ 
ih.t :t ^\ li ::oi wrirtcn till nt:cr his death* Certim it is, thji « «a^ 
u ^i p u.t'.d t::i alter March iC>t^8, and ihac i'lMCril liicd m N oic i 
lH.r r ^:. Clayton, who con'(K*u.d die muGc to Mr. AdduoD*i ki>- 
^uv.v. rt. i't a!:b this ode ot Dr^'den, and per fo r m ed it \a 1711 & 
the grrat u.c.v. m York BuJdings, which he and Sir Richuxi Sieefe 
h«J ta'i^k-.i :or tlx puipoie of e:«:ertaiDin^ ihc tonn wnk oooccfu ^ 
I- !t \: i\ f.; V. ::h luch a rccrpzicn as ali CIa>ton i n.utic dekfrcd, 
..■'..: h f i : "v r \ "ice clone to i: till Mr. HsrJc! viuo^polcd ar.i jx ;- 
f Jrxcd :t under cStc luiac of Alcaaudcr*» Ixaf:. 

the 
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tte end of Congreve's Life, by a writex of I knom 
sot what credit^ are thus related, as I find the account 
transferred to a biographical didionaiy^ 

** Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednefday morning, 
^' Dr. Thomas Sprat, then biihop of Rocbdler And 
^* dean of Weftminfter, ient the jicxt day to the lady 
*^ Elizabeth Howard^ Mr. Dryden's widow, that he 
^^ would make a prefent of the ground^ which was 
^^ fony pounds, with all the other Abbey^ees. The 
^^ lord Halifax likewife fent to the lady Elizabeth, 
" and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, that^ if they would 
*•* give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter 
^' him with a gentleman's puvate funeral, and after- 
^' wards beftow five hundred pounds on a. monument in 
*^ the Abbey ; which, as they had no xeafon to rcfufe, 
^* they accepted. On the Saturday following the com- 
** pany came : the corpfe was put into a velvet heacTe, 
^' and eighteen mourping coaches, filled with com* 
** pany, attended. When they were juft ready to 
** move, the lord JefFeries, fon of the lord chan- 
'^ cellor JefTerics, with fome of his rakiih compa-* 
** nions coming by, aiked whofe funeral it was: and 
" being told Mr. Drydcai's, rhe (aid, * What^ fliall 
'* Dryden, the greateft honour and ornament of the 
'* nation, be buried after this pri^fitoe manner ! No, 
** gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and ho- 
/* nour his memory, alight and join with me in gain* 
^ ing my lady's confent to let me have the honour of 
^* his interment, which Ihall be after another manner 
^^ ^an this ; and I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a 
f ♦ monument in the Abbey for him.' The gentleoien 
** in the coaches, not knowing of the.bifhop of llo- 
«* chcftcr*s fiwour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous 

Aa'4 •*dc%nf 
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«* dcfign (they both havmg, out of refpeft to tlw fc- 
'^ mily, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her fon to 
*^ keep their favour concealed to the world, and let it 
** pafs for their own ex pence), readily came out of 
^^ the coacli^ and attended lord Jefferies up to 
** the lady's tiedfide, who was then fick ; he re- 
^^ peated the purport of what he had before ikid; 
^< but Ihe abfolutely refuHng, he fell on his knees, 
** vowing never to rife till his requeft was granted. 
^* The reft of the company by his defire kneeled alfe; 
^^ and the lady, being under a fudden furprize, fainted 
^' away. As foon as ihe recovered her fpeech, (he 
^* cried, No^ no. Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my 
** lady is very good, (he fays, G^, go. She repeated 
*' her former words with all her ftrength, but in viia; 
** for her feeble voice was loft in their acclamations 
^' of joy ; and the lord Jefferies ordered the hearfemen 
*^ to carry the corpfe to Mr, RulTcrs, an undertaker's 
** in Chcapfide, and leave it there till he (hould fcnJ 
*^ orders for the embalment, which, he added, (hould 
*^ be after the royal manner. His directions wc* 
** obeyed, the company difpcrfed, and lady Eliz*- 
** beth and her fon remained inconfolable. The nci:r 
*^ day Mr. Charles Drydcn waited on the lord Halifax 
♦* and the biftiop, to excufc his mother and himfclt\ 
*• by relating the real truth. But neither his loni- 
** Ihip nor the bifliop would admit of any pica; cfj>c- 
'* cially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
'* ground opened, the choir attending, an anthem ready 
*' fct, and himfclf waiting for fome time without any 
*' corpfe to bury. The undertaker, after three days 
•* expectance of orders for embalment without recciv* 
•* ing any, waited on the lord Jetfcrics; who pretending 
•' ignorance of thq matter, turned it off* with an ill- 
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^* natured jeft, faying, that thofc who obfcrved the 
'< orders of a drunken frolick defcrved no better ; that 
<* he remembered nothing at all of it; and that he 
*^ might do what he pleaied with the corpfe. Upotf ' 
** this, the undertaker waited upon the lady 'Elizabeth 
•* and her fon, and threatened to bring the corpfe 
** home, and fet it before the door. They defired a 
** dav's refpite, which was granted. Mr. Charles 
** Drj'den wrote a handfome letter to the lord Jef- 
** feries, who returned it with this cool anfwer, 
•* * That he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
** be troubled no more about it.' He then addreflcd 
** the lord Halifax and the bilhop of Rjchefter, who 
** abfolutcly refufed to do any thing la^ it. In this 
" diftrefs Dr. Garth feat for the corpfe to the College 
^* of Phyficians, and propofed a funeral by fub- 
^* fcription, to which himfelf fet a moft noble ex- 
** ample. At laft a day, about three weeks after 
" Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the inter- 
" ment : Dr. Ganh pronounced a fine Latin oration, at 
^^ the College, over the corpfe; \vhich was attended 
*^ to the Abbey by a numerous train of coaches. 
** Wiien the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dr}'den 
** fent a challenge to the lord JefTeries, who refuiing 
** to anfwer it, he fent feveral others, and went often 
" himfelf; but could neither get a letter delivered, 
** nor admittance to fpeak to him : which fo incenfed 
^* him, that he refolved, fince his lordfliip refufed to 
** anfwer him like a gentleman, that he would watch 
** an opportunity to meet^ and fight off-hand, though 
•* with all the rules of honour; which his lordfhip hear* 
** ing, left the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden could 
^* never have the fatisfii&ion of meeting him, though he 
^< fought it till his death with the utmoft application.*' 
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This ftory I once intended to omk, as it 
with no great evidence; nor have I met wich aof 
eonfirmationy but in a letter of Farquhar, and he oriy 
relates that the fbncral of Dr}'deo was tumulniaiy mtk 
confufed K 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remarky that che 
gradual change of manners, though impcroeptihk 
in the procefs, appears great when differeot tuna, 
and thofe not very diftant, are compared. If at diii 
time a young drunken I..ord ihould interrupt the 
pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, wbc 
would be the event, but that he would be juiUed oia 
of the way, end compelled to be quiet? If he ihould 
thruft himfelf into a houfe, be would be lent roughh 
away ; and what is yet more to the honour of the 
prefent time, I believe that thofe who had lublcribcd 
to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would noc^ 
for fuch an accident, have withdrawn their concri* 
buttons. 

He was buried among the poets in Weftminftct 
Abbey, where, though the duke of NewcalUc had^ in 
a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his dra- 

♦ An earlier account of Drydcn's funeral than chat aborc cxte< 
thon;;h wi'hom the circuniftanccs iliat preceded i:, is gi%en by h.d- 
v..:d Waid. who in his London Spy, publiflied in 1706, relates, ttia: 
on the occaiion thc;c was a pcrfonnancc of folemn MuCc at the Col* 
Lgf , and thai in the proceiiion whsch liimfclf law, ilanding at the 
r:.d d; ehanocry-I.iac, i-lcct-itrcct, there wa^ a concert ol kiutbov^ 
4v.i\ 1 1 ri:ipci5. The day of Dr) den's interment, he {.»yi, was Mondiy 
t^. : -:!i ()[ M.iy, v. hich according 10 Johnlon was twelve days after 
!.ij (iLU.iic, and flic.vs how lung hii funeral was in fufpenfe. Wa:d 
kngir T'oi fiiat the expence of it was defrayed by fubfeription ; but 
eoirpii iient> t(*r<l TdTcht^ for lo pious «n undenakinj^. He aliof4yS| 
th it lit' ciuic oi I)ryckn*s drath was an inflammation in hts toe, oc- 
ca:*«\-.f:d by t!fc flclii ;:rowin|g over the oaili which being ncgleocd, 
p:oJ.:ccd d a;j::ij«va:ign In his le^;. 
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■utkk worics, accq)ted thanks for his intCDtion of 
erecting him a moaument, he lay long without 
diftindion^ till the duke of Buckinghamihire gave 
him a tablet, infcribed only widi the name o£ 
PRYDEN*. 

He married the lady EUzafaeth Howwd, daughter 
of the earl of Berkfhire, with carcomftances, according 
to the fatiie imputed to lord Somcrs, not very honour* 
able to eith^ party: by her he had three fons, 
Charles, John, and Henry* Charles was uiher of the 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth; and, vifiting England 
in 1704, i^'as diowned in an attempt to iwim cro^ the 
Thames at Windfon 

John was author of a comedy called The Hi^nd bis 
own Cuckold. He is faid to have died at R<Hne. 
Henry entered into fome religious order. It is (bme 
proof of Dryden's fincerity in his fecond religion, that 
he taught it to his fons, A man confcious of hj^po- 
crirical profeffion in himfelf, is not likely to convert 
others; and as his ions were qualified in 1693 to ap- 
pear among the tranilators of Juvenal, they muft 
have been taught fome religion before dieir fisKher's 
change. 

* My author's meaning here is very obfciire. We know of v» 
other tablet than that whidi makes part of an expenfive and Tery 
ekgant monument, which, if die infcripcion thereon fpcaks truth* 
was erected by SheflKkl duke of Buckiaghaai, who was moved to tl 
by a hint in Mr. Pope's epitaph for Rowe : the following infcriptio^ 
w^ iniendfd for it : 

Tliis Sheffield raisM ; the (acred dud below 
Was Drydenonce : the reft who does not know ? 
but the author changed it to this : 

J. DaTDEKy 

NabU i6|s, Mortuus Maij i, 1700. 
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Of the penbn of Dryden I know not any 
of his* mind, the ponrait which has been left by Gm* 
grevc, who knew him with great funiliarity, u fiicfa as 
adds our love of his manners ro our admiracioo of his 
genius. '' He wu,'* we are told, <^ of a nature exceed- 
*' ingly huxQaae and compnflionate, ready to forgive 
^* injuries, and capable of a iincere reconciliation wxtb 
'^ thofe that had offended him. His friendihip, 
^' where he profdUcd it, went beyond his profeilKXis. 
** He was of a very eafy, of ver)' pleallng acccfs; but 
** fomcwhat floxv, and, as it were, diffident in his iJ- 
^' vanccs to others: he had that in his nature hKicq 
** abhorred intrulion into any fociety whatever, lie 
*^ was therefore lefs known, and confequently his cha- 
" raikcr became more liable to mifapprehenfions izl 
•* mifreprefentations ; he was ver)' modeil, and \\r^ 
*' ealily to be difcountenanced in his approaches 10 hi^ 
" equals or fuperiors. As his reading liad been \^z) 
** extenfive, fo was he very happy in a memory rcruwl- 
" ous of every ihinj; ilut he had read. He \^is r...: 
** more polldUd of knowledge than he was con::r.ur.:- 
*' CAi'wc of it; Lr.t then his communication was by r.> 
•* means pcdantick, or iir.pofod upon the convcrfati^ n, 
** but juft fuch and went fo far as, by the natural turn 
" of the convcrfation in which he was engaged, i: .^a^* 
'* neceiririly promoted or required. He was extrc;;:*;\ 
•' readv, and gtnrlc in his corrtclion of the crror> 
** of any writer who thought tit to confult him, and 
*' fi:ll as rc:u\\' aiui patient to admit of the rcprrhen- 
'* li^^n- of fthwTs, in refpect of his own ovcrfighrs i : 
'"ir/ulakcs." 

To fhi> ac. iinr of Cor.grcve nothing can be ob- 
Hvr..l h\:: :■-. t. :idiKh of friendihip; and to ha>c 
.'au'.\1 liuK tuiuacfs ia fuch a mind h no fnull degnrc 
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oF praifc. The difpoiition of Drydcn, however, is 
ihewn in this charafter rather as it exhibited itfelf 
in curfory converfation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendihip indeed werefolid virtaes; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, wha knew him well, has 
told us no more, the reft muft be colleded as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from thofe 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of 
himielf. 

The modefty which made him fo flow to advance, 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was cenainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unconfcioufnefs of his own value : 
he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the 
dignity of his charader, and to have fet a very high 
value on his own powers and performances. He pro- 
bably did not offer his converfation, becaufe he ex- 
pcftcd it to be folicited; and he retired from a cold 
reception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with fuch. re- 
verence of his own greatnefs as made him unwilling to 
cxpofe it to negleft or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent with 
oftentatioufnefs : he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and expreffes with very little 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers; but his 
fclf-commendations are read without (corn or indigna- 
tion ; we allow his claims, and love his frankncfs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confi- 
dence in himfelf exempted him from jcaloufy of others. 
He is accufcd of envy and infidioufnefs; and is parti- 
cularly charged with inciting Creech to tranflate Ho- 
race, that he might lofe the reputation which Lucretius 
had given him. 
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iX tikis chaif^ we isnaicdiately difimver dttt itii 
BMrdy rai9e6hinU ; the purpofe wu fuch u no ms 
would cmMii and a crime tbn admits oo proo^ wky 
ftmildweUkfw> 

He has bee* deCrribed «i ma^iikmaUf |ttc£dk« 
Oi«r the younger writers^ and affiimiag the di ftit h m ioa 
^ poetical famei but he who excels has a rigjbttt 
icachi and he whofe judgement is inoooetflabls wmf 
without ufiirpation examine and docidti 

Congreve repreients him as ready to adhrifi; aCd ia- 
firuft; but there is reafon to believe that his ceah 
Qiuaication was rather ufeful than entertaining. He 
declares of himfelf that he was fimimine, and nor eat 
^f thofe whofe fprltely iayings diverted wmpany; sad 
cme of his cenlurers makes him iay» 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee ase gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to &y. 

There are men whofe powers operate only at leifurf 
and in retirement, and whofe intellectual vigour dderts 
them inconverfation; whom merriment confufes, and 
objeftion difconcerts ; whofe bafhfiilnefs reftrains their 
exertion, and fufTers them not to fpeak till the cim^ 
of fpeaktng is pad; or whofe attention to their owa 
charadter makes them unwilling to utter at hazard 
what has not been confidered, and cannot be re- 
called. 

Of Dryden's fluggifhncfs in converfation it is vain 
to fearch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentiments nor language; his intellectual trea- 
lurcs were great, though they were locked up from his 
own ufe. His thoughts^ when he v/rotCffozird iu mf$M 
himfofajly that bis only care wbicb was to cbvji^ dndwbicb 
to rejeO. Such rapidity of compofition paturally pro- 

2 TECSS^ 
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mSSts a flow of taUc» ytt we muft be conteot to beline^ 
mbat an eoosy fijEs of hmiy wfacavhe Ukewi£b fajs k 
«f btrnfii^. But wl^fievcr was his charaAer as a oon-^ 
panion, it i^pears that be lired in faciillirily wiih tlNf 
highejft perfons of his time. It is lelated bf CaffCe*of 
ti» 6Ba3i» of OraioQ^y that he u&d «Aeii to- pa(9 a 
Big^ with Drydtxs aad thofe with whom Dcyden 
ccmfoned: who they w€fe> Carte ha^ not t<^d; but 
certainly the convivial table at which Otmond &t waa 
mot ftinounded with a plebeian fociety. He was in- 
dlecd reproached with boafting of his £uiuUarity withi 
^ ff^^> ^^ Horace wiB fupport him in the opinioi^ 
diat ta pkafe fuperiours is not the lowcft Idnd oC 
Sicrit. 

The merit of pleafing muft^ however^ be eftimated 
by the means« Favour is not always gained by good 
a&ions or laudable qualities. Caref^s and preferments 
are oftea beflqwed on the auxiliaries c^ vice, the pro- 
curers of pleafure, or the jBatterers of vanity. Dry^ 
den has never been charged with any perfonal agency 
imworthy of a good chara£ter: he abetted vice and 
vanity only with his pen. One of his enemies has 
accufed him of kwdnels in his converfation; but, if 
accufatioD without proof be credited,, who ihall be 
innocent? 

His works afford too many examples of diflblute^ 
licentioultiefs, and abjeft advdation; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and conftrained; 
the effeAs of fludy and n^editation, and his trade ra- 
ther than his pleafUre. 

Of the mind that can trade In corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal wickednefs for the 
£tke of fpreading the contagion in (ocieiy, I wiih not 
10 conceal or ezcuft the depravity. — Such degradarioft 
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of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fuperlativetlH' 
lities, cannot be contemplated but with grief and in^ 
dignatioOi What confolation can be had, Dryden has 
afibrdedj by living to repent^ and to teftify his ie« 
pedtance* 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want examples 
among his predeceflbrs, or companions among his goq- 
temporaries ) but in the meannefs and fervility of hy- 
pertx>lical adulation^ I know not whether^ lince the 
days in which the Roman emperors were deified, he 
has been ever equalled, except by Afra Bchn in an ad- 
drefs to Elcdnor Gwyn. When once he has under- 
taken the rafk of praife, he no longer retains ihime io 
himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As many odo- 
riferous bodies arc obfervcd to difTufe perfunles from 
year to year, without fenlible diminution of bulk of 
weight, he appears never to have impoverilhed his 
mint of flattery by his expences, however lavifh. He 
had all the forms of cxcelhrnce, intclleftual and mora!, 
combined in his mind, with endlefs variation; and 
when he had fcattcrcd on the hero of the day the 
golden ihowcr of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, 
whom he wiflicd to court on the morrow, new wit and 
virtue with another flamp. Of this kind of mcanncls 
he never fecnis to decline the prafticc, or lament the 
nccedity : he ccnlidcrs the great as entitled to cnco- 
miaftick homage, and brings praifc rather as a iiiburc 
than a jjift, nu>re delighted with the fertility of his 
invention, thin mortillcJ by the proftituiiun of his 
judgement. It is indeed not certain, that on ihtfc 
occalions his judgement niuch rebelled r.t^.«inft his in- 
tercft. There arc minds which ealUy fir.k into fub- 
miiTion, that look on grandvur with undiftinguilhing 

tcvcrcncc. 
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rtfvcrcncc, and difcover no defedt where there is eleva« 
:ion of rank and aiHuence of riches. 

With his praifes of othc-s and of hinriTelf is always 
nter-Tiinglc J a flraia of difcoDCent and lamentation, a 
!ul!en growl of r^fer.r.nenc, or a querulous murmur of 
iiftrefs. ilis works are under-valued, his merit is 
anrewardcd^ and ke has few ibanks to pay bisfturs that 
be was born among Engli/hmen. To his criticks he is 
[bmetimes contemptuous, f::r:j/.....- :;r:.:fi:l, and 
(bmetimes fubmiffive. The wrkw-r who thinks his 
RPorks formed for duration, mifti!:es his inrereft when 
he mentions his cneaiics. He degrades his ov;n dig- 
nity by fhewing that he was affected by their cenfures, 
and gives lading importance to names, which, left to 
themfelves, would vanilh from remembrance. From' 
this principle Dr}'dcn did not oft depart ; his com« 
plaints are for the greater part general ; he icldom pol- 
lutes his page with an adverfe name. He condefcended 
indeed to a controvcrfy with Settle, in which he per- 
haps may be confidered rather as aflaulting than repel* 
ling ; and fmce Settle is funk into oblivion, his libel 
remains injurious only to himfelf. 

Among anfwers to criticks, no poetical attacks, 
[>r altercations, are to be included; they arc, like 
other poems, effafions of genius, produced as much 
to obtain praife as to obviate cenfure. Theiie Drydea 
pradifed, and in thefe he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourse, ht has made 
mention in the preface to his Fables. To the cenfure 
of Collier, whole remarks may be rather termed ad- 
monitions than criticifms, he wjakes little reply ; being, 
it the age of fixty-eight, attentive to better things 
than the claps <^ a playhoufe. He complains of Col- 
Vol. II. B b licr'8 
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licr*s rudcocfs, and the borfe-play cf bis ralUerj ; and 
aflerts that in many places be bos perverted by Hi glcjes 
tbe meamfig of what he cenfures ; but in other things 
he confefles that he is juflly taxed ; and (ays, with 
great calmnefs and candour, / hav: pleaded paliy t§ dl 
tbougbts or expreffians of nune thai can be irmly sccufed^ 
cbfcenity^ immorality y or profanenefs^ and retrod tbem. f 
be be my enemy, let bim triumpb ; if be be myfriemd^ k 
will be glad of my repentance. Yet, as our bcft difpo- 
iitions are imperfect, he left (landing in the £une book 
a reflection on Collier of great afperity, and indcai ot 
more afpcrity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefcnts as made his enemy bv the 
poem of Abfalom and Ackitopbel, which be tbimks a aitk 
hard upon bisfanatick patrons % and charges him with 
borrowing the plan of his Artbwr from the preface to 
Juvenal^ tboi^b be bad, fays he, tbe bajcnefs n:t to az* 
knowledge bis benefailor, but injlead of it to traduce me isl 
a libel. 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him wis i 
Satire upon Wit ; in which, having lamented the cxv- 
bemncc of falfe w it and the deficiency of true, he pro- 
poses that all wit ihould be re-coined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints mafters of alTay who Ihall rcjcd ^lil 
that is light or debafed. 

•Tis true, that when the coarfc and wortlxlcfs drofi 
Is purgM away, there will l>c mighiv lofs ; 
Ev'n Congrcvc, Southern, manly W'yclierley, 
M'hen thus rttin'd, will grievous fuffcrcrs be j 
Into the melting-pot when Drydco comes, 
W hat horrid ftcnch will rile, what noifomc I'umcs ? 
I lew wil! he ihrink, when all his Ic.vd allay, 
Ani wicked mixture, lh;;il be j'ur;;M a'-way ! 

T';;:s 
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Thus (lands the paffage in the laft edition ; but in the 
original there was an abatement of the cenfyre, begin- 
' ning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, *twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft fcverc. 

feiackmore, finding the cenfure refented, and the ci- 
vility difregarded, ungeneroufly omitted the fofter 
Jpart. Such . variations difcover a writer who confults 
his paflions more than his virtue; and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to its 
true caufe. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, fuch 
as ire always ready at the call of anger, whether juft 
or not : a fhort extraft will be fufficient. He pretends 
a quarrel to mey that I have fallen foul upon priejlhood; 
if I havey I am only to ajk pardon of good pr lefts, and am 
afraid bis Jhare of the reparation will come to little. Let 
him befatisfied that hefhall never be able to force himfelf 
upon me for an adverfary ; I contemn him too much to enter 
into competition with him. 

As for the refi of thofe who have written a^ainft me^ 
they are fuch fcoundrels that they deferve not the leaft notice 
to be taken of them. Blackmore and Milbourne are only 
diftinguift^d from the crowd by being remembered to tkcir 
infamy. 

Dryden indeed difcovered, in many of his writings, 
an affefted and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft- 
hood, which naturally raifed him many enemies, and 
which was fometimes as unfeafonably refented as it was 
exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the facrificer in 
the Georgicks the holy butcher : the tranflation is indeed 
ridiculous ; but Trapp*s anger arifcs from his zeal, not 
for the author, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of 

B b 2 tkc 
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the follies of pagaoifin could be excenkd to dt 

preachers of truth. 

Drj'den's diilike of the priefthood is imputed bf 
Langbaine^ and I think by Browoy to a repuUe whicb 
he fuffered when he folicited ordinarioQ ; buc he de- 
Bies^ in the preface to his Fables, that he ever dcfigjael 
to enter into the church; and fuch ar denial he would 
not have hazarded, if he could have been ooovifiDi 
of faUchood. 

Malevolence to the cforgy is fcldom at a great dif- 
tance from irreverence of religion, and Dryden aflbnb 
no exception to this ob&rvation. His writings exhibit 
many palTages, which, with all the allowance that caa 
be made, for characters and occaiions, »re fuch as pierf 
would not have admitted,, and fuch as may vitiate fight 
and unprincipled minds. But there is no reafooibr 
fuppofing that he dilbelieved the religion which he dif- 
obcycd* He forgot his duty rather than diibwned it. 
His tendency to profanencfs is the effect of levit}-, ne- 
gligence, and loofe convcHation, with a detire of ac- 
commodating hirafclf to the comiption of the times, 
by venturing to be wicked as far as he durft^ \\T\La 
he profcflcd himfclf a convert to Foper\', he did tk;*: 
pretend to have received any new conviction of the 
fundamental do^ioes of Chriftianiry. 

The perfecution of criticks was not the worft of his 
vexations ; he was much more difturbcd by the impor- 
tunities of want. His contplainrs of poveny arc to 
frenueatly repeated, either with thcdcjeAion of wcak- 
nels jinking in helpteft mifcr)-, or the indignation ot 
merit claiming its tribute from mankind, th.it it xr 
v-VjVjiTiblc not to deteft the age which could xmpofe on 
i\: jh a man the neociniy of fuch A^icitations, or not to 

dcipife 
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^efpife the man who could fubmic tm iuch icdlcltatioiis 
ti^ithout neceffity. 

Whether by the world's negleft, or his own impru* 
ideoce, I am afraid that the greateft part of bis life was 
paffed in exigences. Such outcries were furely never 
littered but in fevers pain. Of his fupplies or his ex- 
pences no probable eftimate can now be made. Except 
the falary of the Laureat, to which king James added 
zhe office of Hiftouographer, periiaps with fome addi- 
tional emoluments, his whole revenue feems to have 
ibeen cafual ; and it is well known that he feldoai lives 
frugally who lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, 
and they that truft her promifcs make litalc -fcruple of 
revelling to-day oi» the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plaj's the profit was not great, and of the 
produce of Hs other works very little intelligence can 
he had. By difcourfing with the Jaxe amiable Mr. 
Tonlbn, I could not find that any memorials of the 
tranfaftions between his predcceflbr and Dryden had 
been preferved, except the ibllowing papers : 
' " I do hereby pjomife to pay John Dryden, Efq; 
"** or order, on the afch of March 1699; the fem of 
^^ two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
^^ ten thoufand verfes, which the fiid John Dryden, 
** Efq; is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfcn, when finiih- 
** ed, whereof feven thouland five hundred verfes, 
^* more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob Tonfon's 
•*• pofleffion. And I do hereby farther promife, and 
^^ engage myfelf, to make up the faid fum of two hun- 
"^^ dred and fifty guineas three hundred pounds fterling 
^* to the faid John Dryden, Efq; his executors, ad- 
f * miniftrators, or aOigns, at the beginning of the fe- 
^' £ond impredion of the faid ten thoufand verfes. 
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" In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fct my kind 
'^ and feal, this 20th day of March, i69i* 

^^ Jacob Toniba^ 
*' Sealed and delivered, being firft 
** duly ftampt, purfuant to the ads 
** of parliament for that purpofe^ 
** in the prcfcnce of 
" Ben- Portlock. 
« WiU. Congreve.** 

<' March 24th, 169I, 
*' Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fiun of 
^' two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen (hillings in 
** purfuance of an agreement for ten thou£uid vcrfa, 
^' to be delivered by me to the faid Jacob Tonibo, 
** whereof I have already delivered to him about fcvcn 
'^ thoufand five hundred, more or lefs ; he the tiid 
** Jacob Tonfon being obliged to make up the forefaid 
** fum of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen Ihil- 
** lings three hundred pounds, at the beginning of the 
** fecond impreflion of the forefaid ten thoufand verfcs ; 
" I fay, rcccivetl by me 

" John Dn den. 
'' Witnefs Charles Dryden." 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at lA i /. 6 J. is 
168/. 15/. 

It is manifcil from the dates of this contraft, thit 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains 
about twelve thoufand verfcs, and for which therefore 
the pavmcnt muft have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in 
which he defires Tonfon to bring him money, to pay 
for a watch which he had ordered for his (on, and 
which the maker would not leave without the price. 
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The inevitable confequence of poverty i$ depen- 
dence, Dryden had probably no rccourfe in his exi- 
gencies but to his bookfeller. The particular charac- 
ter of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general condudk 
of traders was much lefs liberal in thofe times than 
in our own; their views were narrower, and their 
manners grofler. To the mercantile ruggednefs of that 
race, the delicacy of the poet was fometimes expofed. 
Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cultivatecf 
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one day, 
when he vifited Dryden, they heard, as they were con- 
vcrfing, another perfon entering the houfe. " This," 
faid Dryden, " is Tonfon. You will take care not to 
*^ depart before he goes away ; for I have not com- 
** pleted the iheet which I promifed him ; and if you 
** leave me unprotefted, I muft fuffer all the rudencfs 
** to which his refentment can prompt his tongue.** 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, befides 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known : Mr. 
Derrick, who confultcd fome of his relations, was in- 
formed that his Fables obtained five hundred pounds 
from the dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not unfuitable 
to the magnificence of that fplendid family ; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were paid 
by a mufical fociety for the ufe of Alexander's feaft. 

In thofe days the occonomy of government was yet 
unfettled, and the payments of the Exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain : of this diforder there is reafon 
to believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the effedls ; 
for in one of his prefaces he complains of thofe, who, 
being intrufted with the diftribution of the Prince's 
bounty, fuffer thofe that depend upon it to langiiiih 
}n penury. 
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Of bis petty habits oj flight amufements, tndkioii 
has retained little. Of the only two mea whom I hive 
found to whom he w«is perfonaliy koowoy one told wc 
that at the houfe which he frequented^ called Wiirs 
Coffee-hcurc, the appeal upon any literary difpute «• 
made to him ; and the ether related, that his armed 
chair, which in the winter had a fettled and prefcrip- 
tive place by the fire, was in the fummcr plaord In the 
Valcony, and that he called the two places his winter 
and his fummer feat. This is all the inteUIgence which 
his two furvivors afforded rae. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour In the 
prefent age, though in his own time, at lead in tbe 
beginning of it, he was far from having it confiDod to 
himfelf. He put great confidence in the prognoftica* 
tions of judicial aflrology. In the Appendix to die 
Life of Congrcvc is a narrative of fome of his f rt- 
didtions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not the 
writer's means of infurriiation, or character of veraciry. 
That he had the co ^figurations of the horofcope in his 
mind, and confi Jci r d them as influencing the afiain of 
men, he docs not furbcar to hint. 

The utmoft malice of the liars is pafl. ■ 
Now frctjacnt trp^i lb? happier lights among. 
And high-raii^J cir, from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofc weights toot off that on his plinet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid Aorks fiKcetd. 

He has clfcwhcic Ihewn his attention to the planctaj]p 
powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has cndea- 
vourcd obliquely to ji^f/if/ his fupcrftition, by attri- 
buting i\\c fixixic to f )n;c of the Ancients, The latter, 
tdd'.'d to this ca/raiivc, leaves no doubt of his nocioas 
or practice. 
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So flight and fo fcanty i^ the knowledge which I 
litve been able to collect concerning the private life 
and.domeftick manners of a man, whom every Englifli 
generation mufl mention With reverence as a critick 
and a poet. 

DRY DEN may be properly confidered as the 
father of Englilh criticifm, as the writer Who firft 
taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 
cbmpofition. Of our former poets, the grcateft dra- 
matift wrote without rules, condufted through life and 
nature by a genius that rarely mifled, and rarely dc- 
lerted him. Of the reft, thofc who knew the laws of 
propriety had negleftcd to teach them, . 

Two Arts of Effgli/h Poetry were written in the dayi 
of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttcnham, from which 
Ipmcthing might be learned, and a few hints had lx:cn 
given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Drydcn*5 EJfiy oh 
i>ramatick Poetry vias the firft regular and valuable 
Ueatifc on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions In the prefcnt 
age of Englifli literature, turns back to perufc fbif 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafe of know- 
ledge, or much novelty of inftrudion; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then in the 
hands of a fcw^ who had ga^red them parity from 
the Ancients, aad panly from the Italians and Frrnclu 
The ftrj&ure of dramatick poems was not then gene* 
rally uoderftood. Audiences applauded by inftin^^ 
acd poen perhaps often plea&d by chance* 

A irrlter who obcains his fiiU purpofir loies htm&If 
uk hk fiKXk Us6t€^ Of an opinion which is no l/>nger 
^CA;i«^ f&etmdMKC ccajbu> be examined Of an 

vx 
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art univerfally pradifed^ the firft teacher is fergoctea. 
Learning once made popukr is no longer leanung; k 
has the appearance of fomethtng whidi we hsre be* 
(towed upon ourfdves, as the dew appears to rife fraoi 

the field which it refrefhes. 

To judge .rightly of an author, we mufi trui^;iQit 
ourfelves to his time, and examine what were the wants 
of his contemporaries, ai^d what were his means of (up- 
plying them. That which is eafy at one time was dif* 
ficult at another. Dryden at leaft imported his fcienoe, 
and gave his country what it wanted before ; or rather, 
he imported only the Quterials, a^d manufafturcd 
them by his own ikilL 

The dialogue oyi the Drama was one of his Mt 
eflays of criticifm, written when he was yet a timorocs 
candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured with 
that diligence which he might allow himfelf fomewhat 
to remit, when his name gave fanftion to his portions, 
and his awe of the public was abated, parrlv by cuf- 
tom, and partly by fuccefs. It will not be eafy to 
find, in all the opulence of our language, a trcati(e (o 
artfully variegated with fucccflive reprefcntations of 
oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened with imagery, fo 
brightened with illuftrations. His portraits of the 
Englilh dramatifts arc wrought with great fpirit and 
diligence. The account of Shakfpcanr may (land as a 
perpetual model of cncomiaftick critjcifm ; exaft with- 
out minutcncfs, and lofty without exaggeration. The 
praifc lavifhcd by Longinus, on the attcflation of the 
herws of Marathon, by I>niofthcnes, fades away be- 
fore it. In a few lines is cxhibitctl a character, (b ex- 
tcnllvc in its comprchcnilon, and fo curious in its limi- 
tations, that nothing can be added, ditninifticd, tr 
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rcfonned; nor can the editors and admirers of Shak- 
jpcare, in all their emulation of reverence, boaft of much 
more than of having diffufed and paraphrafed this cpi- 
'tome of excellence, of having changed Drydcn's gol4 
for bafer metal, of lower vfilue diough of greater 
bulk. 

In this, and in all his other efiays on the f^me fuln 
Jed:, the criticifm of Dryden is the criticiim of ^ poet; 
not a dull collection of theorems, nor ^ rqde detedion 
of faults, which perhaps the cenfor was not able to 
have committed; but a gay and vigorous differtationj^ 
where delight is mingled with inftrudkipn, and where 
^e author proves his right of judgement, by liis power 
of performance* 

The different manner am] ctkSt with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
and Dryden. It was faid of a difpute between two 
mathematicians, ^^ malim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
^^ cum Clavio rcfte (apere;** that ii was more eligiile t9 
go wrong with one than right with the other. A ten- 
dency of the lame kind eyery mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer*s difcourfes. 
With Dryden, we are wandering in quell of Truth; 
whom we find, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces 
of elegance; and if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfdf; we are led only through fra- 
grance and flowers : Rymer, without taking a nearer, 
takes a rougher way; every ftep is to be made through 
thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet her, ap- 
pears repulfive by her mien, and ungraceful by her 
habit. Dryden s criticifm has the majelly of a queen; 
Rymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 
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As he had Ihidied with great diligence the art «( 
poetry^ and enlarged or redified his nocioos, by ex« 
perience perpetually increafingy he had his nunl 
itored with principles and obiervations; he pomei 
cut his knowledge with little labour; fbrofhbocrg 
notwithflanding the multiplicity of his produfticWy 
there is fufficient reafon to fufpect that he wia aoc a 
loven To write con amore^ with fondneis for the en* 
ployment, with perpetual touches and retouches, wiik 
unwillingnefs to take leave of his own idea, and u 
unwearied purfuit of unattainable perfe^on, was, I 
chink, no part of his charafter. 

His critici(in may be conlidered as general or occi* 
£onaI. In his general precepts, which depend upoa 
the nature of things, and the ftrudure of the humaa 
mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader; but his occaiional and par- 
ticular pofitions were fomctimcs intcrcftcd, (bmetimes 
negligent, and fomctimes capricious. It is not with- 
out nrafon that Trapp, fpeaking of the praifes ^hich 
he bcftows on Palaraon and Arcitc, fays, *• Novimus 
*' judicium Drydcni dc poematc quodam Ctauari^ 
^ pulchro (anc illo, et admodum laudando, nimiruni 
** quod non raodo vere epicum fit, fed Iliada ctiini 
** atquc ^Eneada aquet, irao fupcrct. Sed nov bius 
** eodem tempore viri illius maximi non femper ac- 
** curatiiTimas cfle cenfuras, nee ad feveriffimam entices 
** normam cxavftas : illo judice id plerumque optimum 
** eft, quod nunc pne manibus habct, & in quo nunc 
*' occupatur,'* 

I le is therefore bj' no means conftant to himfdfl 
His defence and dcfcnion of dramatick rhyme u gene- 
rally known. Sptfuc^ in his remarks on Pope's Od) iTcy, 

produces 
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]^roduces \vhat he thinks an unconquerable quotation 
from Dryden's preface to the Eneid^ in favour of tranf- 
lating an epic poem into blank verfe; but he forgets 
Azt when his author attempted the Iliad, fome years 
afterwards, he departed from his own decifion, and 
tranflated into rhyme. 

When he has any objeftion to obviate, or any licenfe 
to defend, he is not very fcrupulous abo\it what he 
aflerts, nor very cautious, if the prcfent purpofe be 
ierved, not to entangle himfelf in his own fophiilries. 
But when aU arts are exhaufled, like other hunted ani- 
mals, he fometimes (lands at bay; when he cannot 
difown the groflhefs of one of his plays, he declares 
that he knows not any law that prefcribes morality to 
a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or nuxiem writers are not 
always to be trufted. His parallel of the verification 
of Ovid with that of Ckudian has been very jufUy 
cenfured by Sewel ^. His comparifon of the firft line 
of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not happier. 
Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would have 
thought Statius mad, if he had heard him thunder- 
ing out 

Quai fuperimpofito moles geminata coloflb. 

Statius perhaps heats himfelf, as he proceeds, to ex- 
aggerations fomewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly 
VirgQ would have been too hafty, if he had con- 
demned him to ftraw for one founding line. Dryden 
wanted an inftance, and the firft that occurred was im* 
preft into the fervice. 

What he wiflies to fay, he fays at hazard; he 
cited GorbuduCy which he had never iiben; gives a falfe 

* Preface to Or\A*% Metamorphofes* Orig. Edit. 

account 
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account of Chapman's verfification; and dUcoreri, tfl 
the preface to his Fables^ that he tranflated the fid 
book of the Iliad^ without knowing what was in the 
fecond. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever node 
any great advances in literature. As havil^ difiih 
guiihed himfelf at Weftminfter under the tuicioo of 
Bufby, who advanced his fcholars to a height of know- 
ledge very rarely attained in grammar-fchools, he re- 
iided afterwards at Cambridge^ it is not to be fuppoTod^ 
tliat his ikill in the ancient languages was de6cicau 
compared with that of common ftudents; but hs 
fcholaftick acquifitions feem not proportionate to hk 
opportunities and abilities. He could not, like Kfiktn 
or Cowley, have made his name illuftrious merely U' 
his learning. He mentions but few books, and thole 
fuch as lie in the beaten track of regular ftudy; fron 
which if ever he departs^ he is in danger of loling him- 
felf in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronoimccs wirh 
great confidence that the Latin tragedy of Mcdja is 
not Ovid's, becaule it is not futficienrly intercOing 
and pathctick. He might have determined the f]uci"- 
tion upon furcr evidence; for it is iinotcd l>v v^i> 
tillan as the work of Seneca; and the onlv line which 
remains of Ovid^s play, for one line is left us, is ik< 
there to be found. There was therefore no need of t'ac 
gravity of conjechirc, or the difeufllon of plot or fen- 
timcnt, to find what was already knowi) upon higher 
authority th::n fuch difcuffions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from often- 
tation, will bo commonly found cither obvious, and 
made his own by the art of drv^iiiig ir; or fupcrfrial, 

mhich, 
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vAnch, by what he gives^ ihews what he wanted; or 
erroneous, haftily colleAed, and negligently fcaD- 
tcred. 

Yet It cannot be {aid that his genius is ever un- 
provided of matter, or that his fancy languifhes iir 
penury of ideas. His works abound with knowledge, 
and fparkle with illuftrations. There is (carcely any 
fcience or faculty that does not fupply him with occa- 
fional images and lucky fimilitudes; every page dif- 
covers a mind very widely acquainted both with art 
and nature, and in full poffeffion of great (lores of in- 
telle&ual wealth. Of him that knows much, it is 
natural to fuppoie that he has read with diligence; yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden wars 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various conr- 
verfation, by a quick apprehenfion, a judicious feiec- 
tion, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of know- 
ledge, and a powerful digeflion; by vigilance that per- 
mitted nothing to pafs without notice, and a habit of 
refleftion that fuffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A 
mind like Dryden's, always curious, always aftive, to 
which every underftanding was proud to be aflbciated, 
and of which cwtry one folicited the regard, by an 
ambitious difplay of himfelf, had a more pleafant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of folitary reading. I do not fuppofe that he 
defpifed books, or intentionally neglefted them; but 
that he was carried out, by the impetuofity of his 
genius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftruftors ; and that 
his ftudies were rather dcfultory and fortuitous than 
conftant and fyfteiimtical. 

It muft be confefled that he fcarcely ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ; 

and 
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and to him may be transferrod die pnu& wl^i life 
gives his mafter Charles : 

His converfation, witt and parts» 
His knowledge in the noblcft ufefoi arts. 

Were fuch, dead authon could noc giTe, 

But habitudes of thofe that live; 
Who lighting him, did greater lights recdvt; 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His apprehenfions quick, his judgement true : 

'I hsx the moft Icvn'd with Ihame confcCi 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs* 

Of all this, however^ if the proof be demamkdt I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of piobftbtlky 
of which my opinion has been formed, lie (catccrod 
over all his works; and by him who thinks the queftjoa 
worth his notice^ liis works muft be perufed with very 
dofc attention. 

Criticifm, cither didaAick or defenllvc, occupies 
alnioft all his profc, except thofc pages which he lu$ 
devoted to his patrons; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the furmaiiiy 
of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the fcnccnce 
betrays the other. The claufcs are never balanced, 
nor the periods modelled; every word icems to drop 
by chance, though it falls into its proper place* No- 
thing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, ammited, 
and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is great, is 
fplcndid. He may be thought to mention himfcif coo 
frequently; but while he forces himielf upon our 
cdccm, we cannot refufe him to (land high in his own. 
I Axry thing is excufed by the play of images and the 
Ipritdincfs of exprcCion. Though all is cafy, nothing 
is feeble; though all feeins carclcfs, there is nothicg 
harfh; and though^ lince his earlier works^ more than 

a century 
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a century lias pafled^ they have nothing yet uncouth or 
obibiete. 

He who writes much^ will not eafily efcape a man« 
ner, fuch a recurrence of particular modes as may be 
ealily noted. Dn'den is ali^'ays anotber and the fame ^ 
he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame elegances 
in the fame form, nor appears to have any art other 
than that of expreffing with clearriefs what he thinks 
with vigour. His ftj'le could not eafily be imitated, 
cither ferioufly or ludicroufly; for, being always 
equable and always varied, it has no prominent or dif- 
criminativc characters. The beauty who is totally 
free froni difproportion of parts and features, cannot 
be ridiculed by an overcharged refemblance. 

From his profe. however, Dryden derives only his 
accidental and fecondary praife ; the veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of 
Englifh literature, is paid to him as he refined the lan- 
guage, improved the fcntiments, and tuned the num- 
bers of Englifli Poetry. 

After about half a century of forceil thought??, and 
rugged metre, fome advances towards nature and har- 
mony had been already made by Waller and Denham; 
they had flie^.n tliat long difcourles in rhyme grew 
more pleafing when they were broken into couplers, 
and tliat verfe confided not only in the number but the 
arrangement of fyllablcs. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they 
left much to do? Their works were not many, nor were 
their minds of very ample comprehcnfion. More ex- 
amples of more modes of compofition were neceflary 
for the eftablifhment of regularity and the introdudion 
of propriety in word and thouglu. 

Vol. II. C c Everv 
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Eveiy language of a learned natioD ncceflanfr. 
divides itfelf into didiion fcholaftick and populvy 
grave and familiar^ elegant and gFofs; and fram a 
xiice diftindion of thefe different pans, aiifes a grctf 
part of the beauty of ftyle. But if we except a km 
minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their ovn 
original reftitude was in the place of rules, this ddicaqp 
of feledion was little known to our authors; our fpee^ 
lay before them in a heap of confufion, and every mia 
took for every purpofe what chance might oficr 
him. 

There was therefore before the time of Drydai o» 
poetical didion, no fyftem of words at once refined 
from the groflhefs of domcftick ufc, and free from tfat 
harihnefs of terms appropriated to pantcular arts. 
Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpoJc 
of a poet. From thofc founds which we hear on fimll 
or on coarfc occafions, we do not eafily receive ftroos; 
impremons, or delightful images; and words to whica 
we arc nc:irly ftrangors, whenever they occur, dm^ that 
attention on themlelvcs which they Ihould traniinit :*> 
things. 

Thofc happy combinations of worJs which c.ftin- 
guiih poetry from pnMe, h;ul be:!n rarely atcemptoi; 
we had few elegances or flO\^c^^ ot fpccch, the ri>tc« 
had not \etbeen plucked from the bramble, or d:t- 
feicnt colours had not bcin joined to enliven one ano- 
ther. 

It may be do\:b:cd whether Waller and IXmhrn 
could have over-born the prejudices which hid long 
prevailed, and which even then wvrc fneltcred by the 
protection of Cowlcv. The new vcrMt'icati<>n, as it uis 
called, mav be ct nticcrcd as o.ving its eftabliihment to 
Drvilcn; from \\li«lc time it is apparent that English 

^octr> 
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J)octry has had n6 tendency to rclapfe to its former 
(avagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of our language is. 
Very illuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranllations 
of Ancient Writers; a work which the French fcem to 
felinquiih in defpair, and which we were long unable 
to perform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon thought it 
neceffary to copy Horace almoft word by word ; Fel- 
tham, his contemporary and adverfary, confiders it as 
indifpcnfably requifite in a tranflation to give line for 
line. It is faid that Sandys, whom Dryden calls the 
bcft verCficr of the laft age, has ftruggled hard to com- 
prife every book of his EngHfh Mctamorphofcs in the 
fame number of verfes with the original. Holyday 
had nothing in view but to Ihew that he underftood his 
author, with fo little regard to the grandeur of his dic- 
tion, or the volubility of his numbers, that his metres 
can hardly be called verfes; they cannot be read with- 
out reludtance, nor will the lalx)ur always be rewarded 
by underftanding them. Cowley faw that fuch copyers 
were z fervile ruce; he aflcrtcd his liberty, and fprcad 
his wings fo boldly that he left hi:; authors. It was 
refer ved for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical 
liberty, and give us juft rules and examples of tranfla- 
tion. 

When languages are formed upon different prin- 
ciples, it is impolEble that the fame modes of cxprcf- 
fion fhould always be elegant in both. Wliilc they 
run on together, the dofeft tranflation may be conC- 
dered as the bcft; but when they divaricate, each mull 
take its natural courfc. Where correfpondencc cannot 
be obtained, it is ixcdEir}' to be content with ix>fne- 
riiing cqiaralcst* froftfljUon tbcr^fote^ {ai)'% Dvf- 

Cc z dmg 
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den, is not fo loofe as parapbrafc^ norfi chft at srlj* 

fbrafe. 

All poliflied lang^iages have diffirrent ihles; the con- 
cife, the diffufe, the lofty, and the humble. In th^ 
proper choice of ftylc confifts the refemblance which 
Dryden principally exacts from the tranilator. He \% 
to exhibit his author's thoughts in fucb a drcfs of dic- 
tion as the author would have given them, hid hi^ 
language been Engliih: rugged magnificence is not lo 
bt: loftened; hyperbolical oftcntation is not to be re- 
prefied ; nor fcntcntious affectation to have its pointi 
blunted. A tranflator is to be like his author : it b not 
his buCnefs to excell him. 

The rcafonablcnefs of thcfc rules feems fufEcient for 
their vindlcarion; and the cfTcfts produced by cbfcrv- 
ing them were fo happy, that I know not whether 
they \\>re ever oppofcd but by Sir Edward Sherburne, 
a man whofc learning was greater than his powers erf 
poetry; and v.ho, being better qualified to give the 
nKMnlr^i; than the fpirit of Seneca, has introduced his 
vcrilon of three trage^t-js by a defence of clofc tranfla- 
tl«>n. The authority of Horace, which the new tranf- 
\iiVTi cited in defence of their practice, he has, by a 
Judicious explanarlon, taken fairly from them; but 
realbn wants not llorat v to fupport it. 

Ir feldom happens that dl the ncccffar)* caufes con- 
cur to any great etHa : will is wanting to power, or 
power to will, vx borli are impeded by external oh- 
ftrucV!<)R$. The exigences in which Dryden was con- 
demned to pafs lus life, are reafomibly fuppoled to have 
blalKd his geniu^, to have driven out his works in a 
r.:uc of ini:i:::rur;tv, and to have intercepted the full- 
\\o\^p. cleginLC v»h!vh l.ngcr gro^vdi would have fup^ 
plivci. 
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Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fomctlmes too 
haftrly accufed. If the excellence of Dryden's works 
was leflened by his indigence, their number was in- 
<:reafed; and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if he had written lefs he would have written better; 
or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of an 
author, if he had not been f6licited by fomething 
more prefling than the lov« of praife. 

But as is faid by his Sebafliaa, 
What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Drydcn's feveral productions were Co 
many fucceflive expedients for his fupport ; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed, and his poems were 
almoft all occafional. 

In an occafional performance no lieight of excellency 
x:an \^ expedted from any mind, however fertile in 
itfelf, ^d however ftored with acquifitions. He 
whofe work is general ^nd arbitrary, has the choice of 
his matter^ and takes that which his inclination an4 
Jiis (hidies have beft qualified him to difplay and 
jdecoratc. He is at liberty to delay his pjiblication, 
till he h^s fatisfied bis fronds aQd himfelf; till he has 
.reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequcnt examination; 
and polilhed away thofe faults which the precipitance 
jof ardent compolition is likely to leave behind it. 
Virgil is related to have poured out a great number of 
jines in the mornicg, aad to hav^^ paflcd the day in re- 
ducing them to fewer, 

. The occafional poet is cjrcumfcribcd by the nar- 
rpwncfs of Iiiu rubjett:. Wliatcvcr can happen to 
man has hapi)cncd fo often that little remains for fancy 
or invention. \Vc have been all born; we have moft 
jpf us been married; and fo many have died before us, 

C c J ^^ 
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that our deaths can fupply but few matcriils for t 
poet. In the fate of princes the publtck has an in* 
tereft; and what happens to them of good or evil, 
the poets have always confidered as bufineik for the 
Mufe. But after fo many inauguratory gratulatiom, 
liuptial hymns^ and funeral dirges, he muft be highly 
favoured by nature, or by fortune, who iays any thii^ 
not faid before. Even war and oonqueft, however 
fplendid, fugged no new images; the triumphal 
chariot of a vi£korious monarch can be decked onl; 
with thofe ornaments that have graced his prcdc- 
ccflbrs. 

Not only matter but time b wanting. The poem 
muft not be delayed till the occafion is forgotten. The 
lucky moments of animated imagination cannot be at- 
tended; elegances and illuftrations cannot be mulii- 
plied by gradual accumulation; the compoiition mufl 
be difpatchcd while converfation is yet bufy, and admi- 
ration frelh ; and hafte is to be made, left fome other 
event fhould lay hold upon mankind. 

Occalional compofitions may however (ccurc to a 
•writer the praife both of learning and facilitv; for 
they cannot be the effeft of long ftudy, and muft 
be furnilhcd immediately from the treafures of the 
mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the firft publick even: 
which ciUcd forth Drjdcn's poetical powers. His 
hercick ftanzas have beauties and defcds; the thoughts 
arc vigorous, and though not always proper, (hew a 
mind replete with ideas; the numbers are fmooth, 
and the didion, if not altogether correft, is elegant 
and cafy. 

Davcnmt was perhaps at this time his favourite 
auihcr, though Gondibert never appears to have 
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been popular ; and from Davenant he learned tx> pleaie 
his ear with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification: there 
are in this early produftion no traces of Donne's or 
Jonfon's ruggednefs; but he did not fo ibon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced conceits. In his 
verfes on the Reftoration, he iays o£ the King's 
exile. 

He, tofsM by Fate — 
Could taftc no fwocts of youth's defired age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to fhew how virtue and wifdom arc 
increafed by adverfity, he makes this remark : 

Well might the ancient poets dien confer 

On Night the honour'd name of counfiUor^ 

Since, ftruck with rays of profperous fortune blinds ^ 

We light alone in dark affliftions find. 

His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes fuch a 
cluiler of thoughts unalliei to one another, as will not 
irlfewhere be eafily found : 

' Twas Monk, whom providence defign'd to loofc 
Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did ivipofe. 
The bleflcd faints that watch'd this turning fcene. 
Did from their ftars with joyful wonder lean. 
To fee fmail clues draw vafteft weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order ftrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With cafe fuch fond chimseras we purfue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But, when ourfelves to aftion we betake. 
It fliuns the mint like gold that chymifts make : 

How 
Co 4 
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How hard was then his talk, at once to be 

What in the body natiira! \vc lee ! 

Man*s Architeft diftinflly aid ordain 

The charge of inufdcst nerves, and of the bnui^ 

Through vlewlefs conduits ipirits to difpenfe 

The fprings of motion from the feat of fenle. 

•Twas not the hafty produft oft day. 

But the well«ripen*d fruit of wife delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he firook. 

Would let them pUy a-white upon the hook. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus. 

At iirft embracing what it ftrait doth cruih. 

Wide leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their ikill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he ne\'er learned 
lecU, to forbear the improper ufc of mytholc^. 
After havmg rewarded the heathen deities for theii 
care, 

With Al^a wlio the facrcd altar ftrows ? 
To all the fea-gods Chants an offering owes j 
A bull to thee, Portunus, llul! be flain ; 
A ram to you, yc Tcmpcfts of the Main. 

He tells us, in the 1:uij!;um<;c of religion. 

Prayer ilorin'd i!ic fhics, snd ravilh'd Chralc; t;;3a 

thcrico, 
As heaven itfch*i^ tor'-v py N^olciur. 

And afrcrwards mcutlons on: of tho twofi av.ful ^\\ 
Ugcs of Sacred Hiftory. 

(hlur cunceit'i th^ic aiL*, :oc> curi.vj^ xo h: 'jui:: 
:*:niirc.!; as, 

I\>r l\v cxnmplc r.v^\ \vf \\\v,\C\ left :c, 

:^, *!: v::.*:; :;:. .v! v. ::h irallty l*;.% 

Uw 
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How fir he was yet from thinking it neceflary to found 
his fentiments on Nature, appears from the extrava- 
gance of his fidtions and hyperboles. 

The winds, diat never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintlv b!ew; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not cnlurjc 
Their l^raiten'd lungs. — 
It is no loiiger motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the ]and 4pproacheth you ; 
l^he land returns, and in the white it wears 
Th? marks of penitence and forrow bears. 

J know not whether this fency, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed, A French poet read to Mal-» 
lierbe fome verfes in which he reprefents France as 
nioving out of its place to receive the king. " Though 
** this," faid Malherbe, " was in my time, I do not 
^* remember it.*' 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even 
tenour of thought. Some lines deferve to be 
quoted : 

You have already quenchM fedition's brand. 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms tlie land ; 
The jealous fcfts tliat durft not truft their caufc 
So far from their own will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire, and their fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to Carfar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old verfiii- 
cation, of which, I l>ellcve, in all his works, there is 
pot another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but fuliyr«//ic«. 

In the verfes to the lord chancellor Clarendon, two 

years afterwards, is a conceit io hopelefs at the firft 

S vlew^ 
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Tiew, that few would have attempted k ; and fi> fis* 
cefsfbUy laboured, that though at laft it pvcs tke 
reader more perplexity than pleafure, and fiDcms Imdif 
worth the ftudy that it colls, yet it muft be valued 8 
a proof of a mind at once fubtle and comprdieafivc : 

In open profpeft nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth fecms join'd onto the iky : 
So in this hemifphere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our fight is limited where you art join*d« 
And bevond that no farther heaven can find* 
So well your virtues do with his agiee^ 
That, though your orbs of different greatnels be. 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpo$*d» 
His to enclofe* and yours to be enclos*?!. 
Islor could another ia your room have been. 
Except an emptinefs had come between. 

The comparifon of the Chancellor to the Indks 
Iea\ cs all refemblance too far behind it : 

And as tlic Indies were not found before 
Thoic rich perfumes which from the happy Ihore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whofc guilty fweetnefs firft their world betiay'd ; 
So by your counfels wc are brought to view 
A new and undiicovcr'd world in you. 

There is another comparifon, for there is little clic 
in the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain proiaick meaning, the mind per- 
ceives enough to be delighted, and readily forgives its 
obfcurity, for its magnificence : 

How f\rangcly aflive are the arts of peace. 
Whole rrl\!cfs morions Icfs than wars do ccafe : 
Peace is not freed fiom labour* but from noife; 
And \rir more fcicc, but not more pains employs : 
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Sttch is the mighty fwiftncis of your mind. 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe behindt 
While you to fmoothly turn and rowl our fpbere» 
That rapid motion docs but reft appear. 
For as in nature's fwiftncfs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along. 
All fecms at reft to the deluded eye, 
MoyM by the foul of the fame harmony : 
So carry'd on by your unwearied care, 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion Ihare. 

To this fucceed four lines, which perhaps aSbrd 
Dryden*s firft attempt at thofe penetrating remarks on 
human nature, for which he (eems to have been pecu- 
liarly formed : 

Let envy then thofe crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never muft be free ; 
Envy that does with miiery reiide. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he (eems to have colle&ed all hh 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upon his 
anvil fuch ftubbom and unmalleable thoughts ; but, 
as a fpecimen of his abilities to unite the moft unfoci* 
able matter, he has concluded with lines, of which I 
think not myfelf obliged to tell the meanii^ : 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 
Your age but fecms to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly, bodies do our time beget. 
And meaiure change, but (hare no part of it : 
And ftill it (hall without a weight increafe. 
Like this new year, whofe motions never ceafe. 
For fince the glorious courfe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, 
It muft both weightlefs and immortal prove, 
Be(;aufe the centime of it is above. 
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In the Annus MirabiUs he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps fror. 
this experience of its inconvenience, for he complains 
of its difficulty. This Is one of his greateft attcmpa 
He had fubjefts equal to his abilities, a great navd 
war, and the Fire of London. Battles have alvan 
been defcribed in heroick poctrj' ; but a (ea-fighc and 
artillery had yet fomcthing of novelty. New arts art 
long in the world before poets dcfcribc them ; for thf* 
l)orro\v every thing from their prcdeceflbrs, and cor.- 
monly derive very little from nature or from life. Bo> 
leau was the firft French writer that had ever hazarcci 
in verfe the mention of modem war, or the effect* ex 
gunpowder. We, who are lefs afraid of novelty, hai 
already poflefEon of thofe dreadful images : Waller 
had defcribed a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transfer* 
red the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious anecb. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet dtv; 
not fully anfwcr the expedtation raifed by fuch fubiccr- 
and fuch a writer. With the ftanza of Daven^r*: he 
has fomctimes his vein of parenthefis, and incidenril 
difquir.tion, and ftops his narrative for a wife remarL 

The general fault is, that he affords more fcntimcni 
than dcfcription, and does npt fo much imprefs fcen-» 
upon the fincy, as deduce confcqucnces and mik^ 
comparifons. 

The initial flanzin have rather too much rcfcmblarce 
fo the firll lines of Waller's poem on the war -Aith 
Spain; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, and ctuid 
not iH avoided wltliout aftVctaiion. Both Waller and 
DrydL 1 niijihr take their hint from the poem on ii:e 
vivil wift' RoiTu-, Orifcn jam tclumy &c. 

i>i :lw kit-.- ivMict'-'cj li:^- navy, he fays. 
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It feems as every ihip their fovereign knows^ 

His awfiil fummons they fo foon obey ; 
So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blows. 

And fo to pafture follow through the fca. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden Had 
written the two firft lines fcrioufly, and that fome wag 
had added the two latter in burlefque. Who would 
expeft the lines that immediately follow, which arc 
indeed perhaps indecently hj-perbolical, but certainly 
in a mode totally different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the fkies ; 

Aftd heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Bergen will afford 
a verj'^ compleat fpecinien of the defcriptions in tliis 
poem : 

And now approachM their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the riiing fun : 
And precious faiid from fouthcrn climates brought. 

The fatal regions v;hcrc the war begun. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their (lore. 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they brings? 
Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices bore. 
And winter brooded on the eaftcrn fpring. 

By the rich fcent we found our perfumM prey. 

Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofe in covert lie ; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The Englilh undertake th' unequal war : ' r " 

Seven (hips alone, by which the port is barr*d, 
Beiiegc the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 
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Thefe fight like hdbtnds, but like lofcn thole i 
Thefe fain would keep, and thole more £un enjoy: 

And to fuch height their frandc pdBon graws. 
That what both love, both hazard to defboj : 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball* 
And now their odours arm*d agwift them fly s 

Some preciouily bj fluttered porcelain bil^ 
And fome by aromatic fplinters die. 

And though by tempefts of the prise bereft* 
In heaven*s inclemency fome cafe we find : 

Our foes we vanquilhM by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In this manner is the fublime too often mingled with 
the ridiculous. The Dutch feek a Ihelter ft>r a weaI:hT 
fleet : this furely needed no illuftration ; yet chey muft 
fly^ not like all the reft of mankind on the (ame oca- 
lion, but like bunted cajlors ; and they might with ftrid 
propriety be hunted ; for we winded them by our 
nofes — ^their perfumes betrayed them. The Hujhani and 
the Lover ^ though of more dignity than the Caftor, 
are images too domcftick to mingle properly with the 
horrors of war. The two quatrains that follow art 
worthy of the author. 

The account of the different fenfations with' which 
the two fleets retired, when the night paned then, :^ 
one of the faired flowers of Englilh poctr\*. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

The combat dill, and they afham'd to leave ; 

'Till the lad ftrcaks of dying day w ithdrcw, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deccivr . 

la th' Englilh fleet each fliip rcfounds with joy. 
And loud applaufc of their great leader* iame : 

In fi'ry dreams tlie Dutch they ftill dcftroy. 
And, flumbering, fniiic at titc imagined flame. 
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Not fo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Strctch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie ; 

Faint fwcats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vaft bulks, which little fouls but ill lupply.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, fliipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant Ihorc : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead j 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art fhould be funk in general expreffions, be- 
caufe poetry is to fpcak an univerfal language. This 
rule is ftill ftronger with regard to arts not liberal, or 
confined to few^ and therefore far removed from com- 
mon knowledge ; and of this kind, certainly, is tech- 
nical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion that a 
fea-fight ought to be defcribied in the nautical lan- 
guage ; and certainly ^ fays he, as tbofe who in a logical 
difputation keep to general terms would hide a fallacy j f9 
ihofe who do it in any poetical defcription would veil their 
ignorance. 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience 
at laft we learn as well what will pleafe as what will 
profit. In the battle, his terms feem to have been, 
blown away ; but he deals them liberally in tbd dock : 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide. 
Some drive old oium thro* t^chfeam and rift : 

Their left-hand does the calking-iron guide, 
The rattling malUt with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the^^^wi Injlcps: 

Which, well laid o'er^ the falt-fea waves withftand. 
And (hake tliem from the rifing beak in drops. 

Some the gaWd ropes with dawby marling bind. 
Or fcar-doth nutfts with ftrong tar pawling coats : 

To 
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To try ntwJ^^oyJi one mounts into the wind» 
And one below, their cafe or ftiffheis notes. 

I fuppofe here is not one term which cvonr rea&r 
does not wifh away^ 

His digrcflicn ro the original amd progrds of rm> 
gation, with his profpe£t of the advancement which ir 
fliall receive from the Royal Society, then newly infti- 
tilted, may be confidcred as an example (eldom equalled 
of fcafonable excurfion and aniul return. 

One line, however, lca%'es me difcontentcd ; he fayr, 
that by the help of the philofophers, 

Indruclcd Ihips fhall fail to quick commerce. 
By which rcraolcft regions arc allieil.*- 

Which he is conflrained to explain in a note, Byamxi 
txacl meifure of Imgitude. It had better become Dr^- 
flc:i*s learning and genius to have laboured Icicncc into 
poetry, and have Ihcwn, by explaining longitudv:, !: .: 
vcrfc did ncit rcfufc the idcus of j.hllolophv. 

His dclVripticn of the Fire is painted I v r.f \^\t 
meditation, our of a mind letter forir.ed to reaf^I-r. :h.'n 
to fcol. The ct.nili^ration of a c!*\, w I'll all :•? ru« 
mulcs of concoiniiaiu diilrcfs, is one < t the r4io;t lireji- 
ful fpcvftavles uhi^h this world cm oiTcr to :ii::n-:n e;.\ - ; 
VL't it fccivis to rr/de little cinotlon in the t-re.::! (/f the 
p'-.'t ; he \\.:tehe> il.e llamc coilly froin i^rect to !?:wX-f, 
\vi:h Hww :i rL;I;.>:r:on, ;uul iviw a iKnlle, till at Lf: he 
ir.eiT*^ ri:.- kl:i:;, \^x '^hoin he makes a fpec^h, r..:!..'r 
t' ii'u- \\\ w tirr.v V) b;:i .' ; z\\\ then fullowi a^:::r. the 
J^r^\^rv-i*s *.»:" the lire. 

'Ih -re ;!:•', l:o\ve\er, in thi< part H^me paiUg?5 that 
i.'. iv'*"\L .iir^. r.iinn ; a* ;'• tliv. bi t^iiinirg : 

Ad 
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Ail was the night's, md in her filent reign 
No found the rett of Nature did invade 
tn this deep ^uiet-^ 

The exprcffion All was the night's is taken from Sc- 
fiteca, who cemarks on Virgirs line. 

Omnia noffis erant placida ctmptifia quicti^ 

that he might have concluded better. 

Omnia no^is erant. 

Thfc following quatrain ii vigorous and animated : 

. The ghofli of traytors from the bridge dcfcend 

With bqld fanatipk fpcdtrcs to rejoice j 
About the fire into a dance they bend^ 

And (log their fabbath notes with feeble voice. 

His prediftiofi of the improvements which Ihall be 
tn^ule in the new city, is elegant and poetical,, and, 
^yith .an . event which Poets cannot always boaft, has 
been happily verified. The poem concludes with a 
fimile tliat might have better been omitted* 

Dryden^ when he wrote this poem, feems not yet 
fully to have formed his verfification, or fettled hia 
fyAem of propriety. 

From this time, he addidted himfelf almoft wholly 
to the ftage, to whicb^ fays he, my genius never mu(b 
inclined me, merely as the mod profitable market for 
poetry* By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued 
to improve his didtion and his numbers. According to 
the opinion of Harte, who had ftudied his works with 
great attention, he fettled his principles of verfification 
in 1676, when he produced the phy of Aureng Zeb ; 
and according to his own account of the Ihort time in 
which he wrote Tjrannick Love^ and the State of Inno- 
tenci^ he foon obtained the full effedt of diligence, and 
added facility to ezadnefs. 

Vol. IL D d Rhyme 
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khyme has been (b long baniihed from die rlvnrf^ 
that wc know not its effect upon the paffions of an ic- 
diencc; but it has this convenicuoe, that (coccaccf 
ftand more independent on each other, and ftrikic^ 
paflages are therefore eafily fclccted and retained. Thus 
the defcription of Night in the Indiam Empercr^ aai 
the rife and fall of empire in the Conqueft of Granjoi^ 
are more frequently repeated than any lines in Jlifv 
LwCy or Don Scbajlian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous faUies, and fenrcc* 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little piece! 
which he wrote by chance, or by foliciution, were U- 
l>our too tedious and minute. 

His drsmaric labours did not fo tihofly abibrb h'j 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of tnnili- 
lion in a preface to the KngliJh Epiftles of Ovid ; caff 
tjf which ho tranlktcd h?mklf, and another in coc* 
junilion with the Earl cf Mulgrave. 

Abfilom and Achitophcl i^ a work fo well knoin:, 
that particular criticilm is fupcrlluous. If it be err.- 
liJcrcd as a poem political and controverfial, it wiii be 
found to com-^-^rlfw z\\ the excellences of which the fub- 
j.ct r. fufceptlblc; ncrimOny of ccnfure, elegance of 
piuiil-, artful delineation of characters, variety izA 
vigour cf f^ntim^r4r, huppy turns of language, ind 
plcaling harmony t.f numbers ; and all thefc mifed to 
fuch a height ;.s c m *i:arc;'ly be found in anv other 
Knglifli compoiitlon. 

It is r.ur, however, without faults; fome lines are 
inclct^ant or iiiiprvjper, and too many r.rc irrcligioutly 
licinr:.***-. 'J he original i^uccure cf the poem wm 
defective ; rdl^i; cics Jraun to giear le:.gth will aUars 
l^rcaJc ; Chailv^ .ould mn u.^ wuniinuallv :>irallcl with 

Tl*a 
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The fubjeft had likewife another incohvehience : it 
admitted little imagery of defcriptiori, and a long poem 
of mere fentiments eafily becomes tedious ; though all 
Vhe parts arc forcible, and every line kindles new rap- 
ture, the> reader, if not relieved by the ihtefpofition of 
ibmething that fooths the fancy, grows weary of ad- 
miration, and defers the reft; 

As an approach to hiftorical tnith was necefisHy, the 
aftion and cataftrophe were not in the poet's power ; 
there is therefore an unpleafing difptoportion between 
the beginning and the end. We are alarmed by a fac- 
tion formed out of many fefts various in their princi- 
ples, but agreeing in thehr purpofe of mifchief, fbr- 
tnidable for their numbers, and ftrong by their fup- 
ports, while the king's friends are few arid weak. The 
chiefs on either t)art are fet forth to view ; but when 
fexpeftation is at the height, the king makes a fpcech; 
imd 

Henceforth a fcrifes' of hew times begani 

Who can forbear to phiak of an enchanted caftle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of mar- 
ble and gates of brafs, which vanillies at once into air, 
Vfktii the deftined knight blows his hotn before it ? 

• In the fccbnd part, written by TufCf there is a long 
infertion, wTiich, for poignancy of fatire, exceeds any 
p?art of the former.* Perfonal refcritmeiit, though no 
laiudable motive to fatire, can add great force to gene- 
rii principles. Self-love is a bufy prompter. 

I'he Meclulj writteii upon the fame principles with 
Abfalom and Axbitophel^ but lipon a narrower plan, gives 
lefs pleafore, though it difcovefs equal abilitic:^ in the 
v.*ritcr. The fuperftrudture cannot extend beyond the 
Ibundation; a Cngle charafter or incident canpot fur- 
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niih as many ideas, as a icrks of eveus, or moltiplickf 
of agents. This poem therefore^ fince time has kft 
it to itfelf^ is not much read, nor pcrlitps genmBr 
underftood ; yet it abounds with toadies both of 
humorous and ferious fatire«. The pifibse of a una 
whofe propeniions to imfchief are fiich, dnc his bet 
actions- are but inability of wickedneft^ is veiy ftiB- 
fiilly delineated and ftron^y cotoofed t 

Fewer was his aumi: but thrown from that preCenop* 
The wretch tumM loyal in his own defence. 
And malice reconcil'd him to his Prince, 
Him, in the angaifliof bis foul* he ferv*d; 
Rewarded faffer ftUl than he defenr*d : 
Behold him now exahed into tnft; 
His counfeli oft convenient, feldom yaHtp 
£T*n in tlie moft iincere advice he gave, 
lie had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds he Ibanit in his fanatic years. 
Made him uneafy in hi"? lawful gears : 
At lead a<; little honeft as he cou*d : 
And, like white witches, mifchievoufly gpod. 
* 1*0 this iirft bias, longingly, he leant , 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The T/jrcMoJia, which, by a term I am afraid iier« 
ther authorized nor analogical, he calls Ai^m/tmUs^ 
is not among his Iiappieft produ^ions. Its 6rft aad 
obvious defect is the irregularity of its metre, to which 
the cars of that age, however, were accuftomed. What 
is worfc, it has neither tcndcmels nor dignir}% it i« 
neither migtiificent nor pathetick. He fccms to kxik 
round him for images which he caimot find, and whae 
he has ne diilorts by endciavouring to enlarge them* 
He is, he fays, ptt.ificd Kiith grief i but the marfalc 
fomciimes relents, ainl trickles in a joke» 

Thm 
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The fons of art all med'cines try'd, 
And every Hoble remedy apply*d; 

With emulation each cflayM 

His utmoft fldll ; nof more theyprafd: 
Was never lofing ganic with better conduft play^'d. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying fovereign, 
nor was he ferious enough to keep heathen fables out of 
his religion ; 

With him th' innumerable croud of armed prayer* 
Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knocked aloud ; 
The firft xocll-meaning rudt petitioners^ 

All for his life aflail'd the throne, 
All would have brib'd llie Ikies by offering up their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
*Twas almoft borne by force as in the giants war. 

The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve were heard ; 
His death, like Hezeki^ah's, was defcrr'd. 

There is throughout the compofition a defire of 
fplendor without wealth. In the conclufion he feems 
too much pleafed with the profpedt of the new . 
reign to have lamented his old mafter with much 
fincerity. 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt for want of /kill 
either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem on the 
death of Mrs, Killegrew is undoubtedly the nobleft 
ode that our language ever has produced. The firft 
part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. Fervet immen'- 
fufque ruit. All the ftanzas indeed are not equal. An 
imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond ; the 
gems muft be held together by fomc Icfs valuable 
matter. 

In his firHode for Cecilia's day, which is loft in the 
fplendor of the fecond, there are paflages which would 
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have dignified any other jpott. The firft ilanza "u 
vigorous and elegant, though the vtotA^Sa^fin is tOQ 
technical, and the rhymes are too remoce from ooq 

another : 

From hanpony, firom heavenly harmony^ 

This univcrfal frame began : 
\Vlien nature underneath a heap of jarring atom by. 

And could not lieave lier head» 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arifc ye more thaq dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moid and dry, ^ , ^ 

In order to their ftations leap, . • •. 

And mufick's power obey. . « ,. 

From harmony, from bea^ctflyhaJTmonyt 

This univerfal frame bcghn : ' 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The dlapafon dofing full in man. 

The conclufion is likcwifc ft^iking, but it includes 
^n im;*ge fo awful in itfclf, that it can owe liul;r to 
poctr}'; and I could wifh the aniithcfis of mujick uhun-^ 
ing had found fome other place. 

As from tlic power of facicd la\ > 

The fj»i>trc:> LH.;;an to move, 
And fung the great Cicator's pralfc 

To all the bkfbM above. 
So when the Ir.fl .ind drcaJfu! Iici-.r 
Th'.N cruniMiri^ pai;caMl Jlial! devour, 
'l]x2 trumpet Ihall be licard on hi^H, 
'Mi J k\':m\ \\uu\ !ivc, the !iv:r\c; die, 
Aii! muiick !i..ul untune tl.c iky. 

Of his (Vill in Kkj^y he has given ?. fp.\!n:rn in hi< 
rUoncrc^ of which the f^Jk^vlrj 11:k: clllovcr rh. ;: 
'.'uhor ; 
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Thougti all thefc rare endowments of the mind .... 

Were in a narrow fpace of life confin'd, 

The figure was with full perfeftion crown'd ; 

Though not fo large an orb, as truly round : 

As when in glory, through the public place, 

Thefpoils of couquer'dnations(were-to pafs, 

And but one day for triumph was alio w'd, . 

The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to crowd i 

And fo the fwift proccffion hijrry'd on,. 

That all, though not diftindlly, might be fhown: 

5o in the ftraitcn'd bounds of life confin'd, 

5hc gave but glimpfes of her glorious mind : 

And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along; 

pach prcfling foremoft in the mighty throng, 

Ambitious to be feen, and then make roon\ ■■ * 

For greater multitudes that were to come^ 

Yet unemploy'd no minute flipp'd aw^y; 

Moments were precious in fo fhort a ftay. 

The hafte of heaven to have her was fo great. 

That fome were fingle afts, though each comj 

And every aft flood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults; there 
is fo much likenefs in thtfinitial comparifon, that there 
is no illuftration. As a king would be lamented, Eleo- 
pora was lamented: 

As when fome great and gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifpcrs, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 

Among the fzi attendants"; then the found 

Soon gathers voice, and fpriads the news around. 

Through town and courntry, till the dreadful blafc 

Is blown to diftant colonies. at laft ; 

Who, then, perhapJ, were ofFeriiig vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign i 

5o Howly by degrees, unwilling fame 

l^id matchlefs Eleonora's fate proclaim, 

IfUl puh^ck as the lofs tlie news became. 

Dd4 TVx^ 
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This is little better than to fay in praUc of a {htub, 
that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook^ that it watcn 
a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confeifes that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates : the pmife being therefore ioevi* 
tably general, fixes no impreffion upon the reader, nor 
excites any tendency to love, nor much defire of imiti* 
tion. Knowledge of the fubjeft is to the poet, what 
durable materials are to the architeft. 

The Relish Laid, which borrows its title from the 
Religio Medici of Browne, is almoil the only work cf 
Dr}'den which can be conbdcred as a voluntary cfiuiloo; 
in this, therv^fore, it might be hoped, that the fuU 
cfTuIgcnce of his genius would be found. Hut uo* 
happily the fubjeft is rather argumentative than poeti- 
cal ; he intended only a fi>ccinien of metrical difjni- 
tation. 

And this ui^polifli'j rugged vcrfc I chofc» 
As titt'w-ft tor dilcourfc, find ncarcft p?ol"c. 

This, however, is a compofiticn of great cxcw-'ki^re 
in its kind, in which the fi^iiliar is very properly 
diverfificd v.ith tlie folemn, and the grave ^ith the 
humoro\j>; in Uiiich metre has neither weakened the 
f r.e, nor clouded the perfpicuity of argunienr; nor 
will it be eafy to find another example equally hjppr 
of this ir.iJcile kind of writing, which, though pro* 
faiclv i;i fomc j^arts, rifes to high poetry in others, 
aiiJ ncit'ier to\\ers to the (kies, nor creeps along the 
ground. 

Or the fame kind, or cot far dil!ant from it, is the 

/■ 'i uni PuKi'er^ ia't lorgcft of all Uriden's original 

p< ^ !S -'1 aiiocjory intcn-^cd to comprize and to decide 

i/*e V ..-.GVcrry between the Kcmanlfts and Proreftants. 

3 Tbe 
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The fcheme of the work is v injudicious and mcom- 
modious; for what can be more abfurd than that one 
beafl ihould counfel another to reft her faith upon, a 
pope and council? He feem$ Well enough fkilled in 
the ufual topicks of argument, endeavours to fliew the 
neceffity of an infallible judge, and reproaches the Re- 
formers with want of unity; but is weak enough to afk 
why fince we fee without knowing how, we may 
not have an infallible judge without knowing 
where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the com- 
mon brook, becaufe Ihe may be worried; but walking 
home with tiie Panther^ talk^ by the way of the Nicene 
Fathers^ and at laft declares herfelf to be the Catholic 
church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed in thc^ 
City Moufe and Country Mouje of Montague and Prior; 
and in' the detedtion and cenfure of the incongruity of 
the fidion, chiefly confifts the value of their perform- 
ance, which, whatever reputation it might obtain by 
the help of temporary paflions, feems to readers almoft 
a century diftant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whofe judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubjedt, ufed to mention this poem as the moft 
corred fpecimen of Dryden's verfification. It was in- 
deed written when he had completely formed his man- 
ner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, negligence 
excepted, his deliberate and ultimate fcheme of 
metre. 

We may therrfore reafonably infer, that he did 
not approve the perpetual uniformity which confines 
the fenfe to couplets, fince he ha^ broken his lines in 
the initial paragraph* 

Amiik- 
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A milk-white Hind, immorul and iinchain*^^ 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft mig*d : 
Without unfpottcd, innocent within. 
She fearM no danger, for (he knew no fin* 
Vet bad (he oft been chac*d with horns and hoimih 
And Scythian Ihafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forced to fly. 
And doom'd to deatli, though fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant and mulical, notvith^ 
ftanding the interruption of the paufe, of which the 
cfied is rather increafe of plcafure by variety, thaa of- 
fence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he lays, Up^ 
the majejlick turn rfberoUkpaefji and perhaps he migfit 
have executed his defign not unfuccefsfully, had ooc a& 
opportunity of iztxjt^ which he cannot forbcmr^ fidlm 
fometimes in his way The charaftcr of a Prefbytcrian, 
whofe emblem is the Wolf^ is not very heroically majef- 
^ck: 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfilh race 

Appear with belly gaunt and &mi]h*d face : 

Never was fo dcform'd a beaft of grace. 

Hii ra;jgvd tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Ciofc clapp'd for fliamc ; but his rough crcft he rears. 

And pricks up his predefiinating ears. 

His general charafter of the other forts of bexfts th« 
nri'cr go to church, though fpritcly and keen, ha^^^ 
ho;\'cvcr, not much of heroick pocfy : 

Thcfc arc tlic chief; to number oVr the reft, 

And ftaivJ like A Jam naming every beaft. 

Were weary work ; nor will the .\Iufc dcfcribc 

A llimy-born, and fim-begotten tribe ; "* 

\V ho, t'.ir from ftecplcs and their facred found, 

ill liCiJ* iluir U'i'icw coT\xtT\Uck\ fo>a.wl* 
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Thcfe grofs, half-animated, lumps I IcSvc ; ' 

Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive j 
^xxt if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher. 
Than matter, put in motion, may afpirc ; 
Souls that can fcarce ferment tlieir n^afs of cUy ; 
So drofly, fo divifibjc, aye they, 
As would but ferve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such fquls as (hards produce, fuch beetle tilings 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by cliance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the 6me. 

One more inflance, and that taken from the nar^ 
|«tive part, where ftyle was more in his choice, will 
^ow how ftcadily he kept his refolution of heroicl^ * 
^gnity. 

For when the herd, fuflSc'd, did late repair 

To ferncy heaths and to tlieir forcft laire, 

She made a mannerly cxcufe to flay, 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 

^hat, fince the iky was clear, an hour of tall^ 

Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

With much good-will tlie motion was cmbrac'df 

To chat awhile on their adventures pafl : 

Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 

Her friend and fcllow-fiifferer in the plot^ ^ 

Yet, wondering how of late flic grew cftrang'd. 

Her forehead cloudy and her countenance chang*4t 

She thought this hour th* occafion would prefent 

To learn her fecret caufe of difcontcnt. 

Which well (he hop'd might be with eafe redrcfs'd, 

Confidering her a well-bred civil bead. 

And more a gentlewoman than the reft, 

^fter fome common talk what rumours ran, 

TThe lady of the fpottcd muff began. 
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The fecond and third parts he profefles to hate re- 
duced to didtion more familiar and mose (uitaUe to 
difpute and conver(ation; the difference is not, hoir* 
ever, very eafily perceived; the firft has familiary and 
the two others have fonorous^ lines. The original in- 
congruity runs through the whole; the king is mm 
Ot/ar, and now the Lyon; and the name Pom is given to 
the Supreme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity b forgiveOy 
the poem muft be confefTed to be written with gitat 
iinoothnefs of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an abundant multiplicity of images ; the controverfy is 
embelliihed with pointed (cntences, diverfified by illof- 
trationsy and enlivened by Tallies of inventive. Some 
of the fa£ts to which allufions are made^ are now be* 
come obfcure, and perhaps there may be many iatincal 
paflages little underftood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
pofition which would naturally be examined with the 
iitmoft acrimony of criticifm, it was probably laboured 
with uncommon attention; and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts. The original im- 
propriety, and the fubfequent unpopularity of the fub- 
jcft, added to the ridiculoulhcfs of its firft elements, has 
funk it into ncgleft; but it may be ufefully ftudicd, as 
m example of poetical ratiocination, in which the ar« 
gumcnt fuflers little from the metre. 

In the poe:n on the Birib of the Prince of Wain ^ no* 
thing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, 
and that infenfibility of the precipice on which the 
king was then ftunding, which the laureat apparently 
Ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A few months 

cured 



6iTtd hini of controverfy, difinified him from courts 
aod made him ag^ a play-wright and tranilator. 
* Of Juvenal there had l)een a tru^atioa by Stapyltoo^ 
and another by Holiday; neither <^ them ts very 
poeticaL Stapylton is more fmooth, and Holiday's is 
more effoemed for the learning of his notes* A new 
vcrfion was propoied to the poets of that time, and un*. 
dertaken by them in conjvmftion. The main defi^ 
was condu&ed by Dryden, whole reputation was fuch 
diat no man was unwilling to ferve the Mufes un^er 
him. 

The general chanifter <^ this tranflation will bo 
^ven, when it is (aid to preferve the wit, but to want 
the dignky of the originaL The peculiarity of Juve- 
nal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen- 
fences and declamatory grandeur. His points have uoe 
been negle&ed ; but his grandeur none of the band 
iecmed to coniider as neceflary to be imitated, except 
Crecib^ wl^ undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is 
therefore perhaps pdfible to give a better repreientatioa 
of that great iatirift, even in thrfe parts which Dryden 
faimfelf has tranflated, fome pafi&ges excepted, which 
will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publifhed Pcriius, trsnflatcd 
wholly by I>ryden. This work, though like all the 
other produftions of Drj'den it may have fhining;^ 
parts, (eems to have been written merrfy for ^^^agcfs, 
in an uniform mediocrity^ without any eager en- 
deavour after excellmce, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poctT)', that one of thefeiatires is an exercife of che 
fchool. Dryden, fays that he once chmHated it at 
fchopl; but not that he pseferved or poUiihed-die ju- 
%eiule pciformancft. 
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Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the mc^ 
arduous work of its kind^ a tranflation of Virgil, far 
which he had ihewn how well he was qualified br hil 
verfion of the PoUio, and two epiibdes, one of Nifa 
and Euryalus^ the other of Mezentius and Lauflxs. 

In the comparifon of Honicr and Virgil, the difai- 
m'mative excellence of Homer is elevation and com* 
prehcnfion c»f thouoht, and that of VirgrI is grace aaJ 
fplendor of didtion. The beauties of Homer arc rhcrr- 
fore diilkult to be loft^ end thofe of Virgil diirici:!: ra 
be retained. The maffy trunk of fcntinicnt is fife by 
ks folidity, but the bloflbms of elocution eaiily drop 
away. The author, having the choice of bis own 
images^ felects thofe which he can beft adorn: ibc 
tranllator mull, at all hazards, follow his original, lad 
exprefs thoughts which 'perhaps he would not have 
chofen. When to this primary difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a langimge fo much inferior in hir- 
mony to the Latin, it cannot be cxpeded tha: they 
who read the Gcorgick and the Encid Ihould be niuvii 
delighted with any verfion. 

All theft' obllacics Drydcn faw, and all thefc he i!> 
termined to encounter. The expectation of his w^-rk 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation confidtrfd i:s ho- 
nour as intercltcd in the event. One gave hi:;! rlic olf- 
ferent editioas of his author, and another help^-.l hLn 
in the I'ubordinare parts. The argua;ents of ihc fcvw- 
ral books were given him by Addifon. 

1 he hGpc> of the publick were not dif.»ppoirfi !. 
Hw' produced, fays Pope, /if v:oi jublc d^U jp^riti 
tranjlctic: /'.// / kvcuf in any iavpaij^e. It certniul; ex- 
celled >\iiauvir had nppLnrcd in ElnL^Ilfh, ar.djp[K-nri 
10 have r^ti.,l;ed his frieixls, and, tor th-j U!0:: per.* 
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toliave filenced his enemies. Milboume^ indeed^ a 
ckrgyman^ attacked it ;. but his outrages feem to be the 
ebullitions of a mind agit^cd by ftrongcr refentment 
than bad poetry can excite^ and previouily refolved not 
to be pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, Piftorals^ 
fend Georgicks ; and, as he profefles, to give his an- 
tagonift an opportunity of reprifal, he has added his 
own verlion of the firft and fourth Paftorals, and the 
firfl Gcofgick.! The ^Vofld has forgotten his boOk| 
but iince his attempt has given him a place in literary 
hiftory, I will preferve a fpecimen of his criticifm, by 
inferting his remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick, and of his poetry, by annexing his own 
Verfion. 

Ver% 1 4 ** JVljat makes a plenteous hoi'veft^ when to 
•* turriy ^e fruitful foil, and when tofow the corn — It's 
•* unlucky, they fay, toflumble at the tbrefliold, but what 
•' has ^plenteous harvejl to do here ? Virgil would not 
** pretend to prefcribe rules for that which depends not 
^* on the bufbandman^s care, but the difpofition of Heaven 
** altogethen Indeed, xht plenteous oy?/ depends fome- 
** what on the good method of tillage, and where the 
** land^s ill manured, the corn, without a miracle, can 
** be but indiferent ; but the harvejl may be good^ 
**^ which is its propereji epithet, tho' the hujhandmar^s 
^^Jkill were never fo indifferent. The next fentence is 
^* too literal, and when to plough had been Virgil^s 
** meaning, and intelligible to every body ; and when 
** to fow the corn, is a needlefs addition J* 

Ver. 3* *^ The care ofjheep, of oxen, and of kine^ And 
*' when to geld t/j€ lambs, andfheer the /wine, would as 
'^ Ip^rcll havd fallen under' the £ura bourn, qui cult us ha^ 
f* hendofit pecoriy as Mn D'j dedu3ion of particulars." 
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Ver. g. <^ The iirtb and genius (f tie /irmgJke, IJ^, 
<^ Mscenas, and lj!ng i9 tbec^Bot where SA «fn> 
^^ eniia ever figntfy ^>/A tfxi gnimt ot wlnt pomid 
<' was there for fuch ^figure in this place ? How modi 
** more manly is Mr, Ogjlbfs verfion ! 

<< What makes rich grounds, in what oekftial ^{i»» 
<* 'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with vines. 
<* What beft fits cattle, what widi <beq> %rees, 
- ** And feveral arts improving fnxpl beest 
** I fing, M4tcinas. 

^ Which four lines, tho* faulty enough, «rc yet mnA 
^ more to the purpofe than Mr. D*/ fix.** 

Ven 22. ^^ Fnm fields andmcmisiiu io myfoag reffdr. 
^* For pi^ium Bnqutru nemns^ fdltuppu Ljati^^Ytxy 

" well explained !'* 

Ver. 23, 24. ^^ Inventor Pallas, cf tbe faiiemug dk 
** Then fcunder of tke plough^ and plongbman^s toil ' 
•* Written as if tbcfe had been Pallas's invention. Trf 
*' ploughman^s toil's impertinent.'* 

Ver. 25. "— rAr firoud'Uke eypre/i^Why Jbrmi- 
•* like ? Is a 9/r^ pulled up by the roots^ which the 
^\/tulpturi in the laft Eclogue fills Silvanm^i hand v^ith, 
*^ fo very like zjhroud? Or did not Mr. D. think cf 
•' that kind of cyprefs us'd often for /carves and tat* 
^* Ifands at funerals formerly, or for widow^s vails, &c. 
** if fo, 'twas a ^rr/ good thought.'* 

Ver. 26. ^^^^That luear the royal honours^ and increj/c 
*' the year — What's meant by increafing tbe year f Did 
** the j^ods or goddejjes add more months^ or ^/, or 
•* A««r/ to it ? Or how can arva tueri — fignify to ueaf 
•• rural honours f Is this to tranjlate^ or abuje an am* 
•• /i^<?r ? The next ccupUt is borrowed from Ogytty, I 
" fuppofc, bccaufe Icfs to tbe purpofe than ordioar}*. 

Ver. 
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Ver. 33. ^' The patron of the world, and Rortit^s pe^ 
^* cuHar guard — Idle, and none pf Virgins, no more 
*? than the fenfc of the precedent couplet ; fo again, he 
** interpolates Virgil with that and the round circle of the 
** year to guide powerful of blejftngs^ which thou flrew'Ji 
** around. A ridiculous Latinlfm, and an imperti?icnt 
** addition ; indeed the whole period is but one piece 
*' of abfurdity and nonfenfi, as thofe who lay it with 
^* the original muft find/* 

Vcr. 42, 43. *^ i^/7^/ Neptune ^j// r^/^i'^ //^^ fa fees of 
*' the fea. Was he r^w/i// or dictator there ? -^/irf w^/ry 
** virgins for thy bed Jhallflrive. Both abfurd interpo* 
** lations." 

Ver. 47, 48. *' ^/>>r^ /« the void of heaven a place is 
^^ free. Ah happy D — n^ were that place for thee! 
*5 But where is that void? Or what does our tranflator 
** mean by it ? He knows what Ovid fays Gcd did, to 
*^ prevent fudi a t;(?/V/ in heaven ; perhaps, this was 
** then forgotten : but Yitgil talks more fenfibly." 

Ver.- 49. " The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws. No, 
'* he would not then hsi'^t gotten dut of his way fo fail/* 

** Ver. 56. '^ The Proferpine ajfeSs her filent feat — 
** What made her then fo an^y with Afcalaphus, for 
^* preventing her return ? She was now mus'd to Pa- 
'* tience under the determinations of Fate, rather tlian 
^^ fond of her rejideticc*' 

Ver. 61, 2, 3. ** Pity the poet^s, and the ploug\mans 
** cares, Intereji thy greatnefs in our mean affairs. And 
" ufe tbyfelf betimes to bear 01^ prayers 4 Which is fuch 
** a wretched perveijion of FirgiFs noble thought as Vicars 
" would have blufli'd at; but Mr. Ogylby makes us 
*^ fonne amends, by his better lines : 

^* OwhcrcfocVr thou art, from thence incline, 
** And grant affifttiice to my bold dcfign ! 
Vot.l]. Ee *^^\v^ 
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*^ Pity \nth me, poor hulbindiiicn^t afliiftt- 
* And now, as if tranflated, hear our pnjrcn. 

^' Tbts li fenfe^ and to ibefkrftfi: the ocher, poor- 

Such were the ftriitures of MUbbime, who fbuod 
few abcrtors ; and of whom it may be reafbnably icu- 
gined^ that many who favoured his dcG|^ were afbuccd 
of his tnfoknce. 

\\*Iien admiration had fubfidcd, the tranfktion ^v 
itiort coolly examined, and found like all others 
^o be fometlmes erroneous, and fometimes liccntiou:. 
Thofe who could find fauhs, thought they couM tvoii 
them ; and Dr. Brady attempted in blank vcrfc a rranf- 
htion of the Encid, which, when dragged into the 
worM, did not live long eneugh to cry. I have nevcf 
fecn rt ; but that fuch a vcrlion there is, or has beer-, 
perhaps ibtv.c old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, when h!i 
Tnigcdy snd his Prclecttors had given him reputitioc, 
attcmprtd another blank verlion of the Eneid : t^ 
which, notwithstanding the flight regard with whi..!: 
it was treated, he had jf?erwuids perlcverance encuc.: 
fo;>dd the Eclogues and Qcorgicks. His book rrar 
continue it« exirtence £? loi^g as k is the clandcrtL-r 
rcfaj:'.' c. f fchoGUx>ys. 

Sinci' the Kngllih (.r h.i> been arcuftomed to tl.r 
::.• liirVv.cnee of Vojc's n;unber^, a:^d the diclion of 
pctrry IviS become :;K*n* fplcndiil, ncv attempts hr.r 
*;en made to tninllatc Virgil; and all \\\^ works hivr 
b^v;: attw-mpteil by men better qualitied ^o contend \^::h 
Dri'.ion. I \v:!l not eng.igc myfelt in .in ir.v:dv^»:5 
' v^:: : -vk:; \^\ i'i^pcfi ^g one palfage'to aaoth'.r; • 
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t^ork of, which there wduld be no end^ and which 
might be often ofTenfive without ufe. 

It is not by oomparing line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be eftimated, bnt by their general 
tfk&s and ultimate refutt. It is eafy to note a weak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of expreffion in the origiiml; and cntnf- 
plant it by force into the verfion : but what is given 
to the pares, may be fubduAed from the whole^ and 
the reader may be weary, though the critick may com 
mend. Works of imagination excel by their allure- 
ment and delight; by their power of attrafting and 
detaining the attention. That book is gobd in vainf, 
which the reader throws away; H6 only is the matter, 
who keeps the mind in pleafing captivity ; whofe pages 
are perufed with eagernefs, and in hope of new plea- 
fure are perufed again ; and whofe concluiion is per* 
ceived with an eye of forrow, fuch as the traveller calls 
upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this prcdominatioir I will con- 

fent that Dryden fhouid bfe tried; of this, which, in 

cppofition to reafon, makes Ariofto the darling and the 

pride of Italy ; of this, which, in defiance of criticifm, 

-continues Shakfpeare the fovereign of the dratoa. 

His laft work was his Fables; in Which he gave us 
the firft example of a ntode of writing which the Ita- 
lians call refaccimento^ a r^novatfon of ancient writers, 
by modernizing their language. Thus the old poem 
tk Bitardo has been new-dfelfed by Domemcbi mABerni. 
• The works of Chaucer, upon which this kind of ra- 
juvenefcence has been beftowed by Dryden, require lit- 
tle criticifm. The tale 6f the Cock feems hardly 
worth revival ; and the ftory of Palamdn a^d Arciti^ 

£ e 2 coa- 
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containing an aAion onfuitabk to the times in wfiicft 
it is placed, can hardly be fuflfcfcd to pals without 
tenfnre of the hyperbolical commeadatioo which Dry- 
den has given it in the general Prcfaoe, and in a poe- 
tical Dedication, a piece where hb ori^nal kmdoA 
of remote conceits fcems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccaoe Si^if 
munda may be defended by the celebrity of the fbnr. 
Tbecd$ri and Honcria^ though it contains not much 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of ftriking deicrip- 
tion. And Qfrnon was formerly a ule of (uch repua- 
tton, that, at die revival of letters, it was tranflated 
into Latin by one of the BeroaUs. 

Whatever fubjeds employed his pen, he was ftiil 
improving our meafures and embeUiihing our lan- 
guage. 

In this volume are intcrfperfcd' feme (hort original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and 
fongs, may be comprifed in Congrcvc's remarli* ih.r 
evcn^thofc, if he had written nothing elfe, woulJ 
have entitled him to the praiTe of excellence in bis 
kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftii^jiiiihcd. 
The ode for Si. Cciilia's Day, perhaps the laft cffcrr 
of his poetry, has been always confKlered as exhibiting 
the higheft flight of fancy, and the cxadeft nicer)- of 
art. This is allowed to ftand without a rivaL If in- 
deed there is any excellence beyond it, in fome other 
* of Dryden's works that excellciKe muft be found. 
Compared with the Ode on KtUigreu;^ it may be pro- 
nounced perhaps fuperiour in the whole ;. but without 
any lingle purr, equal to the firll ftanza of the other. 
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h IS faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's labour ; 
but it does not want its negligences : fome of.the lines 
arc without correfpondent rhymes ; a defed, which I 
never detected but after an acquaintance of many years, 
and which the enthufiaim of the wriGer might hinder 
him from perceiving. 

His lad ftanza has lefs emotion than the former ; 
but is not lefs elegant in the di&ion. The conclufion 
is vicious ; the mufick of Timatbeus, which rsi/ed a 
mortal to the files ^ had only a meuphorical power ; thiit 
of Cecilia y which drew an anitl down, had a real effeft : 
the crown therefore could not reafonably be divided. 

I N a general furvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehenfive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the eScQs of a vigorous genius ope- 
rating upon large materials. 

The power that piedominated in his intelle&ual ope- 
rations, was rather flrong reafon than quick fenfibility. 
Upon all occafions that were prefented, he ftudied ra- 
ther than felt, and produced fentiments not fuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation fuppUes. With the 
fimple and elemental paflions, as they fpring (eparate 
in the mind,' he feems not much acquainted ; and fel- 
dom defcribes them but as they are complicated by the 
various relations of ibciety, and confuied in the. tu- 
mults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute to the expla- 
nation of his chara&er : 

Love various minds does varioufly infpire ; 
Tt ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of inccnfc on the altar laid ; 
• But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 

E c 3 K^w^ 
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A fire which every windy pafion blows. 

With pride if mounts, or With rowig^ ir glows. 

Dryden*s was not one of the gmk kajms : Lou, 
$s it fubfifts in icfelf, with no tendenqr hat to the ^ 
^n lovedy and wifliing only for corrdTpondcnt kind- 
nefs ; fuch love as fhuts out all other intereft ; the 
I^ove of the Golden A^^ was too (oft and fubtle to 
put his (acuities in motion. He hardly conceWcd h 
but in its turbulent effervefcence with (bme other dc- 
(ires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or oblliudcd 
by difficulties : when it invigorated ambit ion, or cxsh 
perated revenge. 

H^ is therefore, with all his variety of cxcdkocf, 
|K>t often pathetick ; and had fo little fenlibility of the 
power o^ eftuiions purely natural, that he did not ef- 
teemthem In othen. Simplicity gave him no pica* 
fure ; and for the firft part pf his life he looked oa 
Oiway with contempt, though at lafl, indeed very lire, 
he confeflfed that in his play tben was Sature^ xffbub 
is tbeebiefbeauij. 

We do not always kno\y our own motives. I im 
not certain whether it was not rather the dimcuJtr 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operation* 
of the heart, than a fcn^ile fuhmiflTioh to an (niudiciosa 
audience, that filled his plays with falfe niagnificetKc- 
It was necefTary to fix attention ; and the mwA can ^ 
captivated only by recollcdlion, or by curiollty; by 
reviving natural fcntiment*?, or imprcffing new an- 
pearances of things : fcntenccs were rcodi^r at h's cil 
tlun images ; he could n'iorc eafily fill the car v i^\ 
fome fp Undid novelty, than awaken thofc iiici^ :.ii; 
ilvunbcr in the hc.;rr. 
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The favourite exerctfe of hk mind was ratiocina- 
tion ; and, that ai^ument might not be too loon at an 
.end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity^ de- 
ftiny and contii^ence ; thefe he difcufies in the lan- 
guage of the fchool with fo much profundity, that 
the terms which he u£bs are not always underftood. It 
is io^iteA Jcamingy but learning out of place. 

XVlien once he had engaged himielf in difputation^ 
thoughts flowed in on either fide: he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always obje&ions and folutions 
at command ; verkaqui prcvifam rem — give him matter 
for his vcrfe^ and he finds without difficulty verfe for 
1ms naatter, 

In Comedy, for which he profeffes li^imielf not na 
turally qualified, the mirth which be excites will per- 
^ps not be found fo much to ajife from any ^iginal 
)i\imour, or peculiarity of cbaradler nicely diftinguiihed 
and diligently purfucd, as from incidents and circum* 
^^^Q<^^^ ^qtiQces and furpri^tes; from jefts of ^ion 
rather than of fentimeot. What he had of humorous 
or paflionate, he (ecmf -to have had not from nature, 
but from other poets ^ if not always as a plagiar}', at 
lead as an imitator* 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing fallies of fentxmcnt, in the irregular and excentrick 
violence of wit^ He delighted to tread upoij the brink 
4>f meaning, whetip light and darknefs b<^^in to mingle ; 
fo approach the precipice of abfurdity, and hover over 
che abyfs of unideal vacancy- This inclination (pmc- 
limes produced nonfenfe, which he knew ; as. 

Move fwiftly, fun, and fly a lover's pace. 
Leave wrcks and months behind tl>ee m thy race. 

Amariel flies 
T,e gvard thee from the demons #r the air ; 
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My flvning fword above them to difplaTt 
Ail kccn^ and ground upon tbe cd(p oldmf. 

And fomet|mes it iflued in abfiirditiet, of which fth 
haps he was not coofcious : 

Then we upon our orh*s laft verge fluU go. 

And fee the ocean leaning on the ikf ; 
From thenoe our rolling neighbours we flnll know. 

And on the lunar world fecuiely pry. 

Theff lines have no meaniiig ; but mtj we not &t, m 
imitation of Cowley on another book, 

•1 is fo likcy.-^^ 'twill fcrve the turn as well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new, pro- 
duced many fent indents either great or bulky, and many 
images either juft or fplendid : 

I am as free as Nature iirft made man. 
Ere the bafc laws of fervitude began, 
\Vhcn wild in woods the noble lavage ran. 

— 'I'i^ but becaufe the Living death ne*er knew, 
Thcv fear to prove it as a thing that's new ; 
Let mc th' experiment before.jou tr%% 
I'll Ihow you firil bow eafy 'tis to die. 

— There with a forcft of tlicir darts he ftrovor 
And ftood like Capaneuz dct\ ing Jove ; 
AVith bis broad fword the boldtft beating down^ 
^VhiIe Fate grew pale left he ihou!d win the town^ 
And turn*d the iron leaves of hi . dirk book 
To make new dcomi» or mend wlut it mi^iook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouU'.cring clay ; 

For if you g.vc it burial» thcie it takes 

Fotll'ifion of your eaith ; 

It' bumr. atid fcatter'd in the air. the winds 

That rtrew my dull d;aafe my royalty, 

Aud fpread mc o'er your clime; for where c.e Mom 

Of mine (liail li(;ht» know these ^aUutiau rciga^. 



} 
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Of tWe quotations the two firft auy be idlow^d to ht 
^reaty the two latter only tumid. 

Of fuch fdedticM) there is no end- J wiU add only 
a few more pipages ; of which ths firft, though it nuf 
perhaps not be quite clear in profci i^ not too obfcure 
for poetry^ as the meaning that it has l» oobk ; 



No, Acre is a neceffity in Fate, 
Why ftill tl^e brare bold man is fortunate ; 
He keept has pbjeft ever full in figbt» 
And that affiiranoc holds him firm and right; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to blifs, 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Feat makes men lode aiide, and fo their footing mils. 



} 



Of tht images which the two following citations 
lifibrd^ the firft is el^ant, the fecond magpificftotj 
whether either be juft» let the reader Jud^e ; 

What precious drops are tb^fe. 
Which filently each other's track pitrfqCt 
Bright as young diamonds ix\ their infant dew? 

*-^^Rcliga your caftle-^*^^ 
•—Enter, brave Sir ; for when yon fpcak the wor49 
The gates (ball open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord Ihall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your ftet* 

Thefe burfts of extravagance, Dryden calls the Da- 
MUbs of the Theatre ; and owns that many noify lines 
of Maxamin and Almanzor call out for vcngeande 
upon him ; but I huxv^ fays he> rt^^ tbcy wen, bad 
tnaugb U fUafe^ ivtn f»ben I wrote ibem^ ThoTQ W furely 
reafon to fufpeA that^j^ pleaicd himfelf as wti\ 15 his 
audience ; and that thefe, like the harlots of Other 
^en, had his love, though not hb approb^tioq* 
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He had fomedmes faults a ids gcntiqw «| 
fpkndid kind. He makes, like almoft mil odisr poMi 
very frequent ufe of myt j^ and femetimcs oqa- i 
pe&s rel^on and fMt i do ly without difKnftw 

He defcends to difplay his 1 lowledge with pedaot* 
ick oflentation; as when, in tranflatii^ ^ir^ k 
fays, tad to ibe larboard^-z veer Jlar beard ; and talks, 
in another work, of virtue j Tmiag before the wiaL 
His vanity now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nalurt^s king through Nature's opticks ▼iew'd i 
Kevcrs'd they TiewM him leflcnM to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing ^ telefcope, amd unlurkfty 
revcrfes the obje^ 

He is ibmetimes unexpectedly mean. When he de- 
fcribes die Supreme Being as moved by prayer CD ftpp 
the Fire of London, what is his expreffioo f 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In Qrmamental waters dippM above. 
Of this a broad extiniut/her he makes. 

And b§od% the flames that to their quarry ftrore. 

When he defcribes the Laft Day, apd the dediivc tii- 
buiial, he intermingles this image : 

Wlwn rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the iky. 

It was iixlced never in his power to refift the temp- 
tation of a jeft. In hb Elegy on Crooiwell : 

No fooner was the Frenchman's caufe ettbrftc*d. 
Than the light M^njiur the gr§vt Urn outweighed ; 
His fortune tum*d the fcalc 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to ihew, 
as may be fufpedted, the rank of the company with 
wj^om he lived, by the ufc of FteiKch woidst which 
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%Kd then crept into converfiition ; fuch as frmcheur foe 
(fMnefSy f^ugm for turbulence^ and a few more^ qodp* 
of which the language Ixas incorpopaed or retained. 
Tfhey continue pqly where they (IckkI firft, perpetual 
warnings to future innovators, 

Thefe are his faults of afFeftatioii ; his faults of ne- 
gligence are beyond Tecital. Such is the unerenneis 
of his compoiitions, that ten lines are feldom founi 
together without fbmething of which the reader ts 
alhamed. Dry4en was no rigid Judge of his own pages ; 
he feldom ftrugglcd after fupreme excellence, but 
ixiatched in hafte what was within his reach ; and when 
h? could content others, was himfelf contcnte4# He 
fUd no^ keep prefent to his mind an idea of pure per- 
ledtion ; nor compare his works, fuch as they were^ 
with what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he ihould be oppofed« He had more mufick than 
Waller, more vigour than Denliam, and more nature 
than Cowjey ; and from his contemporaries he was in 
no danger. Standing therefore in the higheft place, 
he had no care to rife by contending with himfelf; bu( 
w]yle th^re was no name above his owp, was willing to 
enjoy fame on the eafieft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought fuf- 
iicient, he did not flop to make better ; and allowed 
himfelf to leave many parts unfinifhed, in confidence 
that the good Ijnes would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written^ he difmiflecrtfrom his thought^ ; 
and, I believe, there is no example to be foun4 of *nf 
corredion or improvement made by him after pu':>Hca- 
tion. The haftinefs of his produftions might be the 
effeft of neceffity ; but his fubfequent negleft couW 
i^rdly have any other caufe tham impatieoce of ftlidy. 
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What can be faid of his ▼crfiiication, will be 
little more than a dilatation of the praiie g^vcn ii bj 
Fope : 

Waller was fmootfa ; but Dryden taught to joLn 

The varying vcrfc, the fulUrefounding Uiie« 
The long majeflick march* and energy divine* 

Some improvements had been already nude in Ea» 
gliih numbers ; but the full force of our language wai 
not yet felt; the verfe that was (inooth was coounooly 
feeble. If Cowley had fometimes a fintflied line, he 
had it by chance. Dryden knew how to chuie the 
flowing and the fonorous words; to vary the pauics, 
and adjuft the accents ; to diverfify the cadcoce, and pst 
pfcferve the (moothnefs of his metre. 

Of Triplcu and Alexandrines^ though he did mc 
introduce the ufe, he eftablilhed it. The triplet has 
long fubfifted among us. Dryden feems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it i$ 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the rcigo of 
Mar}-; and in Hall's Satires, publifhed five yean before 
the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft vfed by Spca- 
fer, for the fake of doling his ftanza with a fuller 
found. We had a longer meafure of fourteen fylLibles, 
, into which the Eneid was translated by Phacr, axkl 
other works of the ancients by other writers; of mhi«:h 
Chapman's Iliad was, I Inzlieve, the laft. 

The two firft lines of Phaer's third Elneid will excm* 
plify this meafure : 

When Afia's rtatcwas ovcrtlirown, and Priam^s kingdom 

flout. 
All guiitld's, by tlic power of gods above wv rooted oyt« 

▲s 
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A^ thcfc lines had their break of aefura^ always at 
the eighth fyllable, it was thought, in time, commo- 
dious to divide them; and quatrains of lines, alter- 
nately, confiding of eight and fix fyllables, makd 
the moft foft and pleafing of our lyrick meafures { 

Rclentlefs Timt, deftroying power^ 

Which ftonc and brafs obey. 
Who giv'fl! to every flying hour 

To work fomc new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power wis once felt^ 
fomc poems, as Draytorfs PolyMion, were wholly writ- 
ten ; and fomettmes the meafures of twelve and four- 
teen fyllableS were interchanged with one another* 
Cowley was the firft that inferted the Alexandrine at 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyllabkf^ 
and from him Dryden profefles to have adopted it* 

The Triplit and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swifi always cenfured them, and wrote 
fome lines to ridicule them* In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the eflence of verfe 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety/ To write 
verfe, is to difpofe fyllables and founds harmonically 
by fome known and fettled rule; a rule however laiC 
enough to fubftitute fimilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the car 
^Without difappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter 
is formed from daftyls and fpondees difierently com- 
bined; the Englifh heroick admits of acute or graver 
fyllables varioufly difpofed. The Latin never deviates^ 
* into feven feet, or exceeds the number of feventectt 
fyllables; but the Englifli Alexandrine breaks the hw- 
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ful boundsy and furpriics the reader with two fylUUel 
more than he expe&ed. 

The effeft of (he Triplet is the fiune: the car hts 
been acoiftomed to expe& a new rhjrme in cfOf 
coufilet; but is on a Aidden furprized with thm 
rhymes together, to which the rnder could not ac- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtaia notice of the 
change from the braces of the margins* Sureif thoe 
is fomething unfkilful in the neceffity of fuch cneda* 
nical diredtion. 

ConCdering the metrical art fimply as a fciencf, 
and confcquently excluding all cafualty, we xnuft il- 
low that Triplets and Alexandrines, iniened by ck- 
pric5, arc interruptions of that conftancy to which 
fciehce afpires. And though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be defired, yet to make our 
poetry exa£b, there ought to be (bme ftated mode of 
admitting them. 

But till fomc fuch regulation can be formed, I «:6 
them ftill to be rctnincd in their prefent flate. Tber 
arc Pjmctimes convenient to the pcct. F€nten was cA 
opinion, that Dryden was too liberal and Pope too 
fparing in dicir ufc. 

The rhymes of Dryden arc ccmmonly juft, and he 
valued hiinftlf for his readinefs in finding them; bet 
he is fometlmcs open to obicftion. 

It is the common prafticc of our poets to end the 
fecund line with a weak or grave fy liable: 

Together o'er the Alps metbinks we fly, 
r ili*d with ideas of fair luly. 

Dryden (bmciimcs puts the weak rhyme in the 
£ift: 

J^tfgh all the powers that favour trrmn^ 
And all the ibiiding army ot the ik|r. 
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Sbmetimes he concludes a period or ptragiaph with, 
the firft line of z couplet^ which^ though the French 
feem to do it without irregularity, always difpleafes in 
Engliih poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, i^ not 
^ways very diligently fabricated by him. It invariably 
requires a break at the iixth fyllable; a rule which the 
modem French poets never violate, but which Dryded 
ibmetimes negle&ed: 

And widi paternal thunder rindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was (aid by Pope that be cduld 
fekS frtm ihem better fpecimens of every mode of poetry 
than my othefr EngUjh writer could fufpfy. Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his lan- 
guage with fuch Variety of models. To him we owe 
the improvement, perhaps the completion of our 
metre, the refinement of our language, and much of 
the corrcftnefs of our fentiments. By him we were 
izught Japere ^ fart, to think naturally and exprefs 
forcibly. Though Davis has reafbned in rhyme be- 
fore him, it may be perhaps maintained that he was 
the firft who joined argument with poetry. He Ihe^^ed 
us the true bounds of a tranllator's liberty. What was 
faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may be applied 
by an eafy metaphor to Engliih poetry embellilhed by 
Dryden, latenfiam invenit, marmoreMi reliqidt^ he found 
it brick, and he left it marble. 

THE invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
fcrted from Mr. MUboume's verfion, that, according 
to his own propofal, his verfes may be compared with 
thofe which he c^nfures^ 
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WlMC iMftes the richeft tihh^ beneath whtt %nf 
To flkigh^ and mYttii f6 ftiatch your Umt and vimei ; 
. WkK cm m\^fl§cks and what with im& agrees. 

And all the management of frugal iees^ 

I flngt Mm€iiku ! Ye iromenfely dear, 

Vaft orbs of light wliich guide the rolling j«r ; 

Ascehms^ and mother Or^i, if by yo\i 

We fat*ning c9rn for bangrr mafi purfoe^ 

If, taught by you, we firft the clyfitr preft* 

And tbln coldjireams vi\l\i fprhely jnice refirclht. 

Ye/tffuSi^» the prefent nuwuns of the field, 

If^od^mphs and/tftcffj, your kind affiftance yield. 

Your gifts I fiiig ; and thou, at whofe fearM ftroke 

FVom rending eartli tlic fitry cou^ftr brokc» 

Great Neptune^ O aflift ray artful fong ; 

/ *id thotf to whom the woods and gro\Ts belong, 

^ .lofe fi*owy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In mighty herds the C^an IJU maintains ! 

Ptf», happy (hepherd, if thy cares divine. 

E'er to improve thy Mirnalus incline ; 

Leave thy Lycaan wcgJ and natize grez*e^ 

And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallai too, fwcet-oirs rnvcmor» khid ; 

And he, who firft the crooked plough dciign'd ! 

Sylvamts^ god of all the woods appear* 

Whofc hands a new-drawn tender cypttfi bear ! 

YtgeJi znd godJfffis^ who e'er with love 

Would guard our pafturcs, and our fields improve I 

You, who new plants from unknown lairds fupply ; 

And with condciiling clouds obfcure the dcy, 

And drop tiicrti foftly thence in tVuitiuI ihowers, 

Aflift my eiHcrprize, ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Cdt/ar / though wc know not ytf 
Among what gods thou*It fix tiiy lofty feat, 
Whether ihou'lt be the kind iuuLtr gcd 
Of th) own R.nu^ or with thy awful nod, 

Gj: 
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Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand ihall bear 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year, 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear 
Whether thou'lt all the boundlefs ocean fway. 
And (ea-men only to thyfelf (hall pray, 
^btile, the fartheft ifland, kneel to thee, 
And, that thou ma/ft her fon by marriage be^ 
Tetfys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a Jowry of her watry field.; 
Whether thou*lt add to heaven a trsghterjtgn^ 
And o*cr thc/ummer months ferenely Ihine; 
Where between Cancer znd Erigone, 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns ; 
Whatever thou'lt be ; for fure the realms below 
No juft pretence to thy command can flioW^ , 7/ 
No fuch ambitionfways thy vafl defires. 
Though Greece her own Elx/tanJUUs admires. 
And now, at laft, contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's eameft prayers decline. 
Whatever thou'lt be, O guide our gentle courfe. 
And witli thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With rae th' unknowing rujiia* wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, our facred vo^vs receive t 

Mr. DRYDEN, having received from Rymer 
his Remarks on the Tragedies of the lajl Jge^ wrote ob 
fer^'ations on the blank leaves ; which, having becii 
in the pofleflion of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour 
communicated to the publick, that no particle of Dry- 
den may be loft. 

" That we may the lefs wonder why pity and terror 
'^ are not now the only fprings on which our tragedies 
" move, and that Shakfpeare may be more' excufed, 
*^ R^pin confeffes that the French tragedies now all 
''^ Vol. II. F f "run 
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*' run on the tendre ; and gives the rtaSaa, bebatie tort 
<' is the pdTion which mod prcdcxninates in our fouls, 
'* ami that therefore the paflions reprefentcd bccQCSc 
'< iplipld^ unlcfs they are coDformable to the thoughts 
'^ of the audience. But it is to be concluded that this 
'^ pailion works not now amongft the French £b ftrongly 
'' as the other two did amongft the ancients. AmoogS 
** us, who have a ftronger genius for writing, the 
** c^erations from the writing arc much ftronger : 
*^ for the railing of Shakfpearc's paffions is more froox 
** the excellency of the words and thoughts, than the 
'^ juftnefs of the occafion ; and if he has been able to 
^' pick fingle occafions, he has never founded the 
*' whole reafonably : yet, by the genius of poetry b 
^' writing, he has fuccccded« 

*' Rapin attributes more to the irAV, that is, ro 
•' the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, than Ariftutlc 
** has done, who places them in the laft rank of bcau- 
** tics ; perhaps, only laft in order, bccaufc they arc 
•* the laft protlucl of the dclign, of the difporuii.»n or 
*^ connection of its parts ; of the charaftcrs, of the 
•* manners of thofc charaftcrs, and of the thoughts 
** procccJhig from thofc manners. Rapin's words ire 
*"• remarkable : Tis not the admirable intrigue, the 
•' fvTur'Mirg events, and cxtraordinar)' incidents, thj: 
•' make tK Ixamy of a tragedy; 'tis the difcourlls 
** when rhcy ;trv natural and paflionatc ; (6 are Shak- 
** fpcurc' . 

*^ The parts of a poem, tragick or hcroick, are, 

•* I. The fable itfelf. 

" 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in rc- 
'^ lation of the parts tu th-j wiiole. 
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** 3. The manners, or decency of the charafters, ia 
•* fpeaking or aftihg what 1$ proper for them, ^nd 
** proper to be fliewn by the poet, 

** 44 The thoughts which exprefs the manners. 

"5, The words v^hich ^xprefs thofe thoughts. 

•* In the laft of thefe. Homer excels Virgil ; Virgi^ 
•^ all other ancient poets ; and Shakfpeare all modern 
•' poets. 

*^ For the fecond of thefe^ the order : the meaning 
** is, that a fable ought to have a beginning, middle, 
*' and an end, all juft and natural ; fo that that part, 
'^ e. g. which is the middle, could not naturally be 
*^ the beginning or end, and fo of the reft ; all de- 
*' pend on one another, like the links of a curioui 
•* chain. If terror and pity are only to be raifed, 
** certainly this author follows Ariftotle's rules, and 
** Sophocles* and Euripides*s example : but joy may 
*^ be raifed too, ind that doubly ; either by feeing a 
*' wicked man puniihcd, or a good man at laft fortu* 
** nate ; 6r perhaps indignation, to fee wickednefs prof* 
** perous, and goodnefs depreffed : both thefemaybe 
** profitable to the end of tragedy, reformation of man- 
^ nets; but the laft improperly, only as it begets pity 
** in the audience : though Ariftotle, I c'onfefs, places 
*^ tragedies of this kind in the fecond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwer this excellent cri-» 
•^ tique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Engliih poets 
*' againft the Greek, Ought to do it in this mannen 
^* Either by yidding to him the greateft part of what 
*^ he contends for, which confifts in this, that the 
•^ ftufio^, /* e. the defign and conduft of it, is more 
** conducing in the Greeks to thofe ends of tragedy^ 
*^ which Ariftotle and he propofe, namely, to caufc 

F f 2 •' terror 
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terror and pity : yet the granting this does nocjcf 
*' the Greeks above the Englifli poets* 

*^ But the anfwercr ought to prove two things : firftt 
** that the fable is not the greateft mafter-piecc of t 
" tragedy, though it be the foundation of it. 
. ^^ Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to the at- 
^ ture of tragedy may be found in the Engliih, whkk 
** were not in the Greek. 

'^ Ariftotle places the fable firft ; not quoad digm* 
•' tatemj Jed quoad fundamcntum : for a fable^ never 
** fo movingly contrived to thofe ends of his, pity aod 
** terror, will operate nothing on our afiefkions, cx- 
^' ccpt the charadlers, manners, thoughts, and u-ords, 
<' are fuitable, 

" So that it remains for Mn Rymcr to prove, tlur 
•* in all thofc, or the greateft part of them, we arc in- 
** fcrior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this he ha^ 
** ofilred at, in fome mcafure ; but, I think, a linle 
** partially to the ancients. 

*' For the fable itfelf ; 'tis in the Englifli more 
•' adorned with cpifodes, and larger than in the Greek 
'* poets; confcqucntly more diverting. For, if the 
** aitlion be but one, and that plain, without any 
♦* counterturn of defign or epifode, /. e. under-ploc, 
•* how can it be lb pleufing as the Fngliih, which 
** have both under-plot and a turned defign, which 
•* keeps the audience in cxpcdation of the ca- 
** taftrophe ? whereas in the Greek poets wc fee 
•* through the whole defign at firft. 

** For the charaftcrs, ihey arc neither fo many nor 
*^ (b various in Sophocles and Kuripides, as in Shak* 
•* fpcare and Fletcher ; orJ.y they are more adapted to 

" ihoC 
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■^ thole ends of tragedy which Ariftotle commends to 
*^ us, pity and terror. 

" The manners flow from the characters, and cbn- 
•* fequently muft partake of their advantages and dif- 
^* advantages. 

** The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
^^ and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more no- 
*^ ble and more poetical in the Engliih than in the 
*' Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them^ 
*' fomewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

^* After all, we need not yield that the Engliih way 
** is lefs conducing to move pity and terror, becaufe 
** they often fliew virtue opprefled and vice puniihed ; 
^* where they do not both, or either, they are not to - 
" be defended. 

** And if wc fliould grant that the Greeks performed 
** this better, perhaps it may admit of difpute, whether 
•* pity and terror are either the prime^ or at leaft the 
** only ends of tragedy. 

^* 'Tis not enough that Ariftotle has faid fo ; for 
** Ariftotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles 
** and Euripides ; and, if he had feen ours, mighL 
** have changed his mind. And chiefly we have to fay - 
** (what I hinted on pity and terror, in the laft paragraph, 
*^ fave one), that the punifliment of vice and reward of 
^^ virtue are the moft adequate ends of tragedy, becaufe 
*^ moft conducing to good example of life. Now pity is 
** not (b eafily railed for a criminal, and the ancient 
** tragedy always reprcfents its chief perfon fuch, as 
♦* it is for an innocent man; and the fufFering of inno* 
" ccnce and puniihment of the offender is of the na- 
^* ture of Engliih tragedy : contrarily, in the Greek, 
^* innocence is unhappy often, and the offender clbapes. 

F f 3 " TU«a 
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'' Then we are not touched with the (uf!erings cimf 
*^ fort of men fo much as of lovers ; and I'lkis w^ il- 
^^ mod unknown to the ancients ; fo that they cxlther 
*' adminiftered poetical juftice, of which Mr. Kyoier 
'^boafts, fo well as we; neither knew they the bcfi 
** common-place of pity, which is love. 

^^ He therefore unjuftly blames us for cot buUdiog 
*^ on what the ancients left us ; for it ilemsy upon 
'^ confideration of the premifcs, that we have wholly 
•* finifhed what they began. 

*^ My judgement on this piece is this, that it ii 
** extremely learned ; but that the author of it is 
^^ better read in the Greek than in the Engliih poets; 
** that all writers ought to ftudy this critique^ as the 
*' beft account I have ever fcen of the ancients ; tku 
^* the model of tragedy he has here given, is ex- 
'^ cellent, and extreme correct ; but that it is not the 
** only model of all tragedy, becaufc it is too much 
" circumfcribed in plot, charadtcrs, &c, ; and, laftly, 
** that we may be taught here juftly to admire and 
" imitate the ancients, without giving them the prc- 
•* fcrence with this author, in prejudice to our ova 
*' country. 

" Want of method in this excellent treatiie, 
** makes the thoughts of the author fometimcs ob- 
•* fcure. * 

•* His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, 
** i<;, that they are to be moved as the means conduc- 
'* ing to the ends of tragedy, which are plcafurc and 
** inftruftion. 

" And thcfc two ends may be thus dlAInguiihcu. 
*' The chief end of the poet is to plcafc; for hii ii:;- 
•* mediate reputation depends on it. 

•* The 
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"** Tlic great end of the poem is to inftrud, which is 
^* performed by making pleafure the vehicle of that 
*' ijaftruftion; for pocfy is an art, and all arts are made 
*' to profit. Rapipu 

•* The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is fqr 
** the criminal, not forthofc or him whom he has mur- 
^^ dered, or who have bgCE the occafion of the tragedy. 
^* The terror is likcvvife in the punifhmcnt of the fame 
*^ criminal; w^ho, if he be reprefented too great an 
*^ offender, will not be pitied: if altogether innocent, 
^' his puniihment will be unjuft 

'* Another obfcurity is, where he fays Sophocles 

^ perfedted tragedy by introducing the third aftor : that 

*^ is, he meant three lands of adtion; one company fing- 

' ^^ ing,Qranothcxplayingonthemufickiatkirddaacing. 

*^ To make a true judgement in this ^competition 
^* betwixt the Greek poets and the EngUfh, in 
** tragedy : 

*^ Gonfidcr, firft, how Ariftotle has defined a tragedy. 
^^ Secondly, what he afligns the end of it to be. 
*^ Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it. 
*^ Fourthly, the means to attain the end propofed. 

** Compare the Greek and Englifti tragick poets 
** juftly^ and without partiality, according to thofc 
*^ rules. 

** Then, fecondly, confider whether Ariftotle has 
^ made a juft definition of tragedy; of its parts, of its 
*^ ends, and of its beauties ; and whether he, having 
^^ not fcen any otHers but thofe of Sfephocles, Euri- 
^^ pides, &c. had or* truly could determine what all 
** the excellences of tragedy are, and' wherein dicy 
*^ confift. 

** Next fhew in what ancient tragedy was deficient : 
^ for example, iti the narrown«fe of its plots, and 

F f 4 ** fcwneis 
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*' fcwnefs of perfons, and try whether that be nor a 
^^ fault in the Greek poets; and whether their exec!- 
* •' lenqr was fo greats when the variety was vifibK fc 
*^ little ; or whether what they did was not voy caft 
** to do. 

^* Then make a judgement on what the Engliflilur; 
'^ added to their beauties : ta^ for example, not onlr 
*' more plot, but alfo new paffions; as, namely, tb* 
** of love, fcarce touched on by the ancients, cxccpr 
*f in this one example of Phsedni, cited by M*. 
^ Rymer; ^d in that how Ihort they were of 
" Fletcher ! 

*^ Prove alio that love, being an heroick paffion. 
^^ is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, beciuir 
^^ of the example alledged of Phxdni ; and how fi? 
^^ Shakfpeare has outdone them in friendlhip, &c. 

'* To return to the beginning of this enquir)-; coa- 
•^ fider if pity and terror be enough for tragedy to 
** move : and I believe, upon a true definition Gt 
*' tragedy, it will be found that its work extccds 
'* farther, and that it is to reform manners, bv i 
'* delightful reprefentation of human life in great pcr- 
" fons, by way of dialogue. If this be true, then nw' 
^* only pity and terror are to be moved, as the only 
** means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to 
** virtue, and hatred to vice; by ihewing the re\^arvi^ 
** of one, and puniihments of the other; at Icall, by 
^* rendering virtue always amiable, tho' it be fhewn un- 
•* fortunate; and vice detcftable, though it be ihcuo 
*' triumphant. 

" If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif- 
«* couragcmcnt of vice be the proper ends of poetry in 
^« tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, arc 
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'•^ not the only. For all the paflioi^, in their tums^ 
^* are to be fet in a fernient : as joy, anger, love, fear, 
^* are to be ufed as the poet's common-places; and a 
^* general concernment for the principal adors is to be 
'^* raifed, by making them appear fuch in the charac- 
'* ters, their words, and aftions, as will intereft the 
^* audience in their forttil^. 

^* And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity compre- 
/^ hends this concernment for the good, and terror in- 
** eludes deteftation for the bad, then let us confideir 
/* whether the Englilh have not anfwercd this end of 
^* tragedy, as well as the ancients, or perhaps better. * 
** And here Mr. Rymer's objections againft thefe 
." plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
*^ fee whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
^^ balance againft our countrymen. 
.' ** 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he arraigns, have 
*' moved both thofe paffions in a high degree upon th6 
«* ftage. 

" To give the glory of this away from the 
-^^ poet, and to place it upon the aftors, feems unjuft. 
^^ One reafon is, becaufe whatever a&ors they have 
^^ found, the event has been the fame; that is, th6 
^^ fame paflions have been always moved; which Ihews 
** that there is fomething of force and merit in th6 
f ^ plays themfelves, conducing to the defign of raifing 
^* chefe two palSions : and fuppofe them ever to have 
'* been excellently afted, yet aftion ddy adds grace, 
'^ vigour, and more life, upon the ftage; but cannot 
** give it wholly where it is not firft. But, fecondly, 
f^ I dare appeal to thofe who have never feen theni 
f * afted, if they have not found thefe two paflioni 
f* moved within them: and if the general voice will 
f « carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off his 
^ Bj^Jc tcttimony. 
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^^ This, being matter of faA, is reafonably to be e£- 
'^ tabliihed by this appeal ; as if one man iays 'tis oight^ 
'' the reft of the world conclude it to be day ; ^ete 
*' needs no farther argument againft him, that ic is iix 

^' If he urge, that the general tafte is depraved, bis 
^^ ailments to prove this can at beft but evince tha: 
^^ our poets took not the bift way to raife thofe prf* 
^^ fions; but experience proves againft him, that thde 
'^ means, which they have ufed, have been fuccefsful^ 
^* and have produced them. 

^^ And one reafon of that fuccefs is, in my opinioo, 
^^ this, that Shakfpeare and Fletcher have written to 
^' the genius of the age and nation in which they lirod; 
'^ for though nature, as he objeds, is the {krae in all 
^' places, and reafon too the ftme; yet the climate, 
^^ the age, the ditpofition of the people, to whom 
^' a poet writes, may be fo diflferent, that what pleifed 
^^ the Greeks would not fatisfy an Engliih audience. 

^^ And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer 
** reafon to plcafe the Athenians than Shakfpeare and 
'* Fletcher to pleafc the Englifli, it only ihcws that 
** the Athenians were a more judicious people ; but 
•* the poet's bufinefs is certainly to plcafe the audiencr. 

•^ Whether our Engliih audience have been pleaf d 
•* hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with brcaJ, 
** is the next qucftion; that is, whether the means 
'^ which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufrd in the!' 
•' plays to raifit thofe paflions before named, be bcfcr 
** applied to the end- 1>;- the Greek poets than by ther. 
** And perhaps we fliall not grant him this whoK) . 
** let it be granted that a writer is not to run doun 
** with the ftream, or to pleafc the people by their own 
** ufual methods, but rather to reform their judgement s. 
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ff it ftiU remains to prove that our theatre need? this 
?* total reformation. 

** The faults, which he has found in their defigns, 
f^ are rather wittily aggravated in many places than 
•* reafonably urged; and as much may be returned 
** on the Greeks, by one who were as witty as him- 
"felf, . ^. 

" 2. They deftroy not, if they are granted, the 
•'foundation of the fabrick; only take away from the 
*^ beauty of the fymmetry: for example, the feults 
** in the charadker of the King in King and No-king are 
f ^ noc^ as he makes them, fuch as render him detefta- 
f * ble, but (Mily imperfedions wUch accompany human 
^f nature, and are for the moft part excufcd by the vi- 
** olence of his love; fo that they defttoy not our pity 
^* or concernment for him :' this anfwer may be applied 

•^* to moft of his objeftions of that kind, 
. •^ And RoUo committing many murders, when he 

^ ♦* is anfwerable but for one, is too feverely arraigned 
'* by him; for it adds to our horror and deteftation of 
^ the criminal : and poetick juftice is not negledcd 
•* neither; for we ftab him in our minds for every of- 
'* fence which he commits; and the point, which the 
** poet is to gain on the audience, is not fo much in 
** the death of an offender as tlfe raifing an horror of 
*^ his crimes. 

** That the criminal fliould neither be wholly guilty, 
** nor wholly innocent, but fo pajticipating of both as 
** to move both pity and terror, is certaiidy a good rule, 
^* but not perpetually to be obfcrved; fm that were 
** to make all tragedies too much alike, which objec- 
*' tion he forcfaw, but has not fully anfwered. 

** To conclude, therefore : if the plays of the an- 

J* cients are more correctly plotted^ ours are more beau- 

5 " tifull^ 
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^ tifully written. And if we can niie paflions ts ! 
^' on worfe fbundationf , it Ihews our genius in tragedy 
•'^ is greater; for, in all other parts of it, the Ea^gjiilh 
<^ have nunifeftly excelled thcm.*^ 

THE 

* ,* In thefe his obfervationt od t tn& of Ryiacr*t« vhidh, » 
^vc it accurately, it entitled **l)ie tragedies of the bfl age cqb- 
** fidered,** Mr. Dryden terms thU moft abfurd of all books of tk 
kind, an excellent critiqtie« for which coimnendatioo bardlr cj 
realbn can be found, other than that he flood in awe of the vn.-cr. 
Diyden eveiy where profefles himielf an admirer of Shakt'prvr, 
and it is the aim of this critic to turn all he has wrkteo to ndKuic 
Out of many paflages in aooiher diftourie of his entitled ' A ilrr: 
* view of tragedy/ that are not to be matched for cbeir abiutrfity, 
} ielcA the following fununary of the charaAer of our great dxaisinc 
poet: 

** Shakfpeare*s genius lay for comedy and humour. la tragtiy 
'* he appears quite out of his element ; his brains arc turned, he 
** raTcs and rambles, without any coherence, any fpark of rcairo, 
'* or any rule to controul him, or fet bounds to his phrcnzy. KiS 
** imngination was flill running after his mailers, the coblcri, mu 
«* pariih clerks, and Old Teflarocnt Stroulers. So he might nS\t 
** bold with Portia, as they had done with the Virgin Mary. Wb*:, 
*' in a church aAing thtrir play called the Iiicarn.iticn, had ufLiI.t 
*^ the Ave Maiy mumbled o?er to a flradling wench (for the bic&i' 
** Virgin), ftraw*hattcd, blue aproned, big-bellicd, with her lt- 
•• maculate conception up to her chin." 

With a degree of faftidious infolcnce to which hardly any cz.'^r 
ever arrivrd, and in a drain of bntfoonery ^>eculi.tr to himltlt, tt 
laughs to fcoin the plot, the manners and the fcir imcots of Othc. >, 
and makes fport with the author in his cenfures of Julius Cciar* 

In the former ef the above traAs he promiies his frieiui Ffoctnood 
Slicplicaid, to ^hom it is addrcilcd, ** fome refleAions on thr 
*' Paradifc I^il of Milton*s, which lome are pleated to call a puce^." 
but they do not appear to have been ever publiflied* Thif urc^v 
ticil exprcirion ha» not cfcapcd the nc>:ice of Mr. Fentoo, and bubc-p 
Jfewtoo. 

b 
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•THE original-of the following letter is preferred 
fn the Library at Lambeth, and Was kindly imparted 
%o the publick by the reverend l>r. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden, 

£fq; to his fons in Italy, from a MS in tho 

Lambeth Library, marked N* 933. p. 56. 

(Sufetfcribed) 

** Al Illuftriffimo Sig'* 

** Carlo Dryden Camariere 

" d'Honore A. S, S. 

" In Roma* , 
^ Franca per Mantoua* ^ 

•« Sept. the 3d, our ftylc* 
/* Dear Sons, 
** Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the coun-. 
** try, I cannot write at large, becaufe I find myfelf 
** (bmewhat indifpofed with a cold, and am thick of 
*' hearing, rather worfe than I was in town. I am 
** glad to find, by your letter of July 26th, your ftyle, 
^^ that you are both in health ; but wonder you ihould 
^^ think me fo negligent as to forget to give you an 
^^ account of the Ihip in which your parcel is to come. 
*^ I have written to you two or three letters concern^ 
^* ing it, which I have fent by (afe hands, as I told 
** you, and doubt not but you have them before this 
** can arrive to you. Being out of town, I have for^ 
** gotten the Ihip's name, which your mother will en* 
•* quire, and put it into her letter, which is joined 
** with mine. But the matter's name 1- r9member : he 
*^ is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the flii^is bound tq 

It may fomewhat abate the rtfentinent of the reader to be told^ 
fhat this redoubted critic was the author of an heroic tragedy calif 4 
** Edgar,** which, as foon as pubtifiied, deternuoed his ch^ua^be^ 
tod aa a draoutick writer iimk him into cotteaspt. « 
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<« Leghorn, oonfignied to Mr. Pttcr and Mr. Tba Ball, 
*^ merchants. I am of yoOT opinion, that by Tod- 
'^ fon's means almoft all our letters have mifcarnd 
•* for this laft year. But, however, he has miflcd of 
'^ his deiign in the Dedication, though he had pre* 
** pared the book for it ; for in every figure of Encai 
'^ he has caufed him to be drawn like King WlUian:, 
** with a hooked nofe. After my return to tovk n, I 
*• intend to alter a play of Sir Rx)bert Howard's, wr-:- 
** ten long lince, and lately put by him into my harois : 
^« 'tis called The Conqueft of China by the Tartan. \\ 
'* will coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the probable he- 
'^ nefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean xlmc I 
*' am writing a fong for St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, xcj 
** know, is the patronefs of mufick. This is trcublc 
^^ fomc, and no way beneficial ; but I could not dcnv 
*' the Stewards of the Feaft, who came in a bod) :a 
** me to dcfire that kindncfs, one of them being Mr. 
'* Bridgman, whofe parents arc your mother's fricnJs. 
** I hope to fend you thirty guineas between Micluci- 
** mafs and Chriftmafs, of which I will give you m 
•* account when I come to town. I remember :l:c 
** counfcl you give me in your letter ; but diilcmbling, 
** though lawful in fomc cafes, is not my talent ; jc*., 
•* for your fake, I will ftrugglc with the plain open* 
** ncfs of my nature, and keep-in my juft refcntmenti 
** againft that degenerate order. In the mean time. I 
** flatter not myfclf with any manner of hopes^ lut 
•* do my duty, and fuffer for God's fake ; being af- 
■' furctl, beforehand, ne\'er to be rewarded, though 
** the rimes Ihould alter. Towards the latter end of 
•* this month, September, Charles will begin to rcoo 
'^ vcr his perfect healthy according to his nativirv/ 

«< mhichj 
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^ Which^ cafting it myfelf^ I am fure is tru^ and aS 
*^ things hitherto have happened accordingly to tha 
'^ very time that I predided them : . I hope at the {ame 
*^ time to recover more healthy according to my age; 
*^ Remember me to poor Harry, whofe prayers I ear- 
•* neftly dcfire. My Virgil fucceeds in the world be- 
^* yond its defert or my expectation. You kqow the 
** profits might have been more ; but neither my con- 
^* fcience nor my honour would fuffer me to take them i 
*' but I never can repent of niy conftahcy, lince I am 
'* thoroughly perfuaded of the juftice of the caufe for 
•* which I fuffer. It has pleafed Grod to itife up many 
** friends to me amongft my enemies, though they who 
** ought to have been my friends are negligent of me. 
^^ I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with this 
** letter, which I deure you to excufe ; and am 

" Your moft affeftionate father, 
** John Dryden.** 

*4t* As manyof Dryden*! dramatic compactions were operas, or 
rather they fo ^r refembled the Italian and French opera by an in- 
termixture of mufic with the dialogue ar to be called by that namc^ 
it was a iingular felicity that they were fet to mufic by Purcell, who, 
though bred in a choir, and a church mufician, was at that time, 
like fome othen of his profeffion, equally at the iervice of the theatre. 
The dramas called Diyden's, to which he compofed the mufic, were 
King Arthur ; Oedipus, written in conjun^on with Lee ; the Indian 
Queen, in which Sir Robert Howard had a hand ; and the Temped, 
altered from Shakefpeare by himfelf, and Sir William Davenant. In 
the firft is a f roft fcene, the mufic to which, beiides that it is b- 
trinfically excellent, is admirably fuited to the words. In the In- 
dian Queen, is that celebrated bafs fong • Ye twice ten hundred 
deities;* and in the Tempeft are fome of the fineft airs and fweetell 
barmonies that ever delighted the human ear. 

Dryden had no ikill in mufic. His wife, lady Elizabeth Howard, 
had been a icholar of PuicelL Mrs. Purcell, m the dedication of the 
Orphem Britattnicus^ returns her thanks to that lady for her having 

/ ctefbtdl 
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fnded a £iir monumeoc oicr hit iflicty ml fndog it «tt i 
feription. Dr)'deii being living it the timei it is hig^ 
that the infcription was of hit compofing. He wmce wtt 
Ihe death of Furcrlt, and Dr. Blow let it to nrafic It wi 
pifoore by one of the Fkyfordt* but it not to be IbiBid io DijdBil 
lii&xilany ; and we owe it to the ReTereod Mr* Brooghmi of fit 
Temple, that it now appcart in a coUedion of DiydeD*t poeBtf, it 
two volumct I imo* 1743, llie initial line* 

* Mark how the kurk and linnet fia|^* 
ftoold read, 

* Haik how the lark and linnet Cng.* 
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EDMUND SMitH is onfe of xhott lucky 
writers who have, without much labour, attained 
high reputation, and who are mentioned with reve- 
tence rither for the pbiTeflioa than the exertion of im* 
tommon abilities. 

Of his life Itttle is known ; and that little claims no 
praife but what can be given to intelle&ual excellence, 
ieldonl employ^ to any virtuous purpofe. His cha- 
iradter, as given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendfhip, which is (aid by Dr. Burton to 
ihow what fine Ibings one man of fatts can fay to another^ 
and which, however, comprifes great part of what can 
be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to tranfcribe at 
once, than to take by pieces. I Ihall fubjoin fuch lit- 
tle memorials as accident has enabled me to coUeA. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only fon of 
an eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
of the famous baron Lechmere. Some misf^itunes of 
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his father, which were fcx>n after followed by hisdcub, 
were the occafion of the fon's being left very yooog b 
the hands of a near relation (one who married Mr. 
Neale's fifter), whofe name was Smtth« 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as dnr 
own child, and put him to Weftminfter-ichool mder 
the care of Dr. Bufby ; whence, after the lofs of bis 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe name he alfumed 
and retained), he was removed to Chrift-church in Ox* 
ford, and there by his aunt handfomety maintaiaed tiii 
her death ; after which he continued a member of tiut 
learned and ingenious fociety, till within five years d 
his own ; though, fome time before his leaving Chnfi- 
church, he was fent for by his mother to Worcctlcr, 
and owned and acknowledged as her kgicimaie tm ; 
which had not beea mcntioncdj, but to wipe off tkr 
afperiions that were ignoraady caft by fgme oo his 
birth. It is to be rcuicinbercd for our author's h>- 
nour, that, when at M'cftminftcr elcctioa he flood x 
caadidatc for one of the oiuvcrljtics, he fo tignaUv dii- 
tinguillicd himfclf by his confpicvwus pcrtornuxiLCs, 
that thc»-c aroic uo fniill con^'ention between the rcprr- 
fcntativc clcciors of Triaiix -college in Cambridge iiki 
Chrift-cliurch in Oxen, which ot thofc :wu ru^ ii il- 
cictics Ihould adopt biai as their own* But the elec- 
tors of Trinity -I uHcj;o h.v/ing x\\c p;efcrcnce of ch-.^c- 
thar year, they rcloIuuj\ clcclcd him; vho yer, bw.r^ 
invited at the lame tiuK to Chrift-church, chofc to ac- 
cept cr a ftudcntlhip there. Mr. Smith's perfect l*»u-, 
as well nitural as ac<j\.ire !, fcc:a :o have been foiincd 
up;.n Horace's plan ; \vb> fays, in his Art of Poouy» 
•* — Kgo ncc iludiuiu line clivitc vciw, 
*• Ncc rulic <iuiJ \K*<\i \iiico iD^cniuns: altcrivs fie 
•• Aiicra polcit opciu res, &: conjurat amice/* 

He 
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tie was endowed by Nature with all thofc excellent 
itnd neceflary qualifications which are. previous to the 
accomplifliment of a great man. His memory was 
large and tenacious, yet, by a curious felicity chiefly fuf- 
ceptible of the fined impreffions it received from the 
beft authors he read, which it always preferved in 
their primitive ftrength and amiable order. ^ 

He had a quickhefs of apprehenlion, and vivacity of 
underfta^ding, which eafily took in and funnountcd 
the moft fubtle and knotty parts of mathematicks and 
metaphyficks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet 
iblid and piercing ; his tafte delicate, his head clear, 
and his way of expreffing his thoughts perfpicuous 
end engaging. I fhall fay nothing of his perfon, 
which yet was fo well turned^ that no negleft of him- 
felf in his drefs could render it difagreeable ; infomuch , 
that the fair fex, who obferved and efteemed him, at 
once commended and reproved him by the name of the 
hdndfome floven. An eager but generous and noble 
emulation grew up with him ; which (as it were a ra- 
tional fort of inftindt) pulhed him upon driving to ex- 
cel in every art and fcience that could make him a cre- 
dit to his college, and that college the ornament of 
the mod learned and polite univerfity ; and it was his 
happinefs to have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
ftudents who exercifed and excited this virtue in them- 
fclves and others, thereby becoming fo defervedly in 
\ favour with this age, and fo good a proof of its nice 
difcemment. His judgement, naturally good, foon 
ripened into an exquifite finenefs and didinguifliing fe- 
gacity, which as it was active and bufy, fo it was vi- 
gorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich and 
ftroj3g imagination, always upon the wing, and never 
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tired with afpiring. Hence k was^ that, tlioii||i lit 
writ as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities; wH 
his earlieft produ&ions were fo far from havii^ lof 
thing in them mean and trifling, that, like the junior 
tonipofitions of Mr. Stepney, they may make grey 
authors hlulh. There are many rf his firfl e&ys n 
oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epique, ftill hamM 
about the univerfity in manufcript, which (hew a ma* 
fterly hand ; and, though maimed and injured by fre- 
quent tranfcribing, make their way into our moft cele- 
brated mifcellanies, where they ihine with uncommcn 
luftre. Befides thofe verfes in the Oxford books, 
which he could not help fetting his name to, feveral rf 
his compofitions came abroad under other names, which 
his own Angular modefty, and faithful iilence, ftTO\*e 
in vain to conceal. The Encoenia and public Collec- 
tions of the Univerfity upon Stare Subjcdfls were ne- 
ver in fuch efteem, cichcr for elegy or congratubtiiHi, 
as when he contributed moft largtly to them ; and it 
was natural for thofc, who knew his peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his fharc in the work, as by far the 
moft reliftiing part of the entertiinmenr. As his pats 
were extraordinarj', fo he well knew how to improve 
them ; and not only to p«)Iilh the diamond, bur cn- 
chafc it in the moft folic! and duraUle metal. Though 
he was an academick the n;r.aieft part of his life, \vz 
he contraded no fourncfs of temjKT, no fpicc of |>e^ 
dantr\', no itch of difputaiion, or obllinatc contention 
for the old or new philofophy, no alfuming way of dic- 
tati. ^ to others ; which are faults (though excufabic) 
wluch 1.M1V.* are infenlibly led into, who are conitraincd 
to dweil Icii*;: within the walls of a private college. 
His coiive >t*on was pleaUm and inftrudivc; and 
6 wiut 
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what Horape faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might 
juftly be applied to him : 

•* Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico." 

Sat. V. 1. I, 

As correft a writer as he was in his moft elaborate . 
pieces, he read the works of others with candor, and 
rcferved his greateft feverity for his own compofitions ; 
being readier to cherifii and advance, than damp or de- 
prefs a jrifing genius, and as patient of being excelled 
himfelf (if any could excel him) as induftrious to ex- 
cel others. 

'Twere to be wilhed he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeffion, who was capable of furpaffing in 
any; but in this, his want of application was in a 
great meafure owing to his want of due encourage- 
ment« 

He pafled through the exercifes of the college and 
univerfity with unufual applaufe ; and though he often 
fuffered his friends to call him off from his retire- 
ments, and to lengthen out thofe jovial avocations, yet 
his return to his ftudies was fo much the more paf- 
iionate, and his intention upon thofe refined pleafures 
of reading and thinking fo vehement (to which his 
facetious and unbended intervals bore no proportion), 
that the habit grew upon him, and the feries of medi- 
tation and reflection being kept up whole weeks toge- 
ther, he could better fort his ideas, and take in the 
fundry parts of a fcience at one view, without inter- 
ruption or confufion. Some indeed of his acquaint- 
ance, who were pleafed to diflinguifli between the wit 
and the fcholar, extolled him altogether on the account 
of the firft of thefe titles ; but others, who knew him 
better^ could not forbear doing him jufticc as a pro- 
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digy in both kinds. He had fignalizcxi himfclfj in the 
fchools, as a philofophcr and polemick of cxtcat¥€ 
knowledge and deep penetration ; and went through 
all the couries with a wife regard to the dignity and 
importance of each fcicncc. I remember him in the 
Divinity-fchool refponding and difputing with a per- 
fpicuous energy, a ready exa&nefs, and commanding 
force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily prcfidcd in 
the chair ; whofc condefccnding and difinterefted com- 
mendation of him gave him fuch a reputation as ta« 
lenced the envious malice of his enemies, who durft 
not contradict the approbation of fo profound a mailer 
in theology. None of thofe felf-fufRcient creatursrs, 
who have either trifled with philofophy, by attempt* 
ing to ridicule it, or have encumbered it with novel 
terms, and burdenfome explanations, undcrftood its 
real weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. He 
was too difccrning to allow of the charafter of unpro- 
fitable, rugged, and abftrufe, which fomc fupcriicij! 
fciolifrs (fo very fmooth and polite as to admit of no 
impreffion), either out of an unthinking indolence, f^v 
an ill-grounded prtjuJicj, had aifixul to this (on of 
ftudics. He knew the thorny tcrn»'i of philofophy 
fcrved well to fcncc-in the true doitrincs of religion ; 
and looked upon Ichool-divinity as upon a rough li:: 
well-wrought armour, which might at once adorn arJ 
defend the Chriflian hero, and equip hiai for the 
convbar. 

Mr. ?:r/nh had a long and perfect iminiuv wlrh ^.I 
the (Ircck and I.aiin Clafiitks : with whi»:n he hid 
caicfi.lly ci Kijnircd whiittvcr \\ab worth p\.iufing in the 
Fremli, S-a:::fh, and Italian (to which language? h.- 
was no flranger), aud in all the c'lebrafL-d wnt.''^ '^f 
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Kt» own country. But thed^ according to the curiou$ 
obfervatton of rii6 late carl of Shaftcfbtity, he kept the 
poet in' awe by regular cricicifm, and, as it were, mar- 
ried the two arts for their mutual fuppoit and im* 
pfomhrat. Tliere was not a trtift of credit, upon 
tint fubjcflf, which hk had not diligently examined^ 
from Ariftotle down to Hcdelin and Boffu ; fo that, 
Kavii^ dach rule conftantiy before him/ he could carry 
the art thiough every poem,* and at once point out the 
{(races and deformities. By this means he feemed to 
read with a dcfign to correft, as well as unitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tafte every 
little ddicacy that was fet before him ; though it was 
impoffiUe for him at the fame time to be fed and nou- 
riflied with any thing but what was fubftantial and laft- 
11^4 He confidered the ancients and modems not as 
parties or rivab for fame, but as archheds upon one 
SHMtthc fame plan, the Art of Poetry; according to 
which he judged, approved, and blamed, without flat- 
tery or detraftion. If he did not always commend the 
compofitions of others, it was not ill-nature (which 
wasn6t in his temper), but drift jufttce that would not 
let him call a few flowers fet in rsmks, a glib meafure, 
aa* fo many couplets, by the name of poetrj' : he was 
of Ben Jonfon's opinion, who could not admire 

■ '" Vcrfes as fmooth and foft as creani. 

In which there was neither depth nor flrcam. 

And' therefore, though his want of complaifance for 
fbme mentis overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet 
the better part of* mankind were obliged by the free- 
dom" of his refleftions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfeft copy, hath fhewn the world how great 

G g 4 amafter 
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a mafter he was of the Cicercmitn eloq €tf 
with the concifenefs and force of Demofthenes, dw 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny^ and the acute and 
wife reflexions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and RofcomnKm, no man onderftood 
Horace better, efpecially as to his happy diftion, id- 
ling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture 
of the foft and the fublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes*s 
odes to him, the fineft genius for Latin lyrick fiooe 
the Auguftan Age. His friend Mr. Philips's ode to 
Mr. St. John (late Lord Bolingbroke), after the man* 
ner of Horace's Lufory or Amatorian Odes, is ceitainlf 
a maftcr-piecc : but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the 
fublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings upon 
Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the moft delicate and 
furprifing turns peculiar to the perfon praifed. 1 do 
not remember to have feen any thing like it in Dr. Bi- 
thurft, who ha4 made fome attempts this way with 
applaufe. He was an excellent judge of humanity ; 
and fo good an hiftorian, that in familiar difcourie he 
would talk over the moft memorable fa^s in antiquhy, 
the lives, aftions, and charadters of celebrated men, 
with amazing facility and accuracy. As he had tho- 
roughly read and digeft^d Thuanus's works, fo he was 
liblc to copy after him : and his talent in this kind wis 
fu well known and allowed, that he had been tingled 
our by fome great men to write a hiftory, which it »tis 
for their intcrcft xo have done with the utmoft art and 
dexterity. I lliall not mention for what reafons this 
defign was dropped, though they are very much to 
Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I fpeak it 
Vefore living witnefles, whilit an agreeable company 
could fix him upon a fubje^l of ufeful literature, no< 

body 
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body Ihone to greater advantage : he feetned to be that 
Mcmmius whom Lucretius fpeaks of; 

^-Qnem tu, Dca, tempore in omni 
Omnibus omatum voluifii excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and thofe fcattered up and 
down in Mifcellanies and Colledions, being wrefted 
from him by his friends with great difficulty and re- 
JuAance. All of them tc^ether make but a finall part 
of that much greater body which lies difperfed in the 
pofleffion of numerous acquaintance ; and cannot per- 
haps be made entire, without great injuftice to him, 
becaufe few of them had his laft hand, and the tran« 
(briber was often obliged to take the liberties of a 
friend. His condolance for the death of Mr. Philips is 
full of the nobleft beauties, and hath done juftice to 
the aihes of that fecond Milton, whofe writings will 
laft as long as the Englilh language, generofity, and 
valour. For him Mr. Smith had contra£bed a perfed: 
friendihip ; a pailion he was moft fufceptible of, and 
whofe laws he looked upon as facred and inviolable. 

Every fubjeft that pafled under his pen had all the 
life^ proportion, ai^ embelliihments beftowed on it, 
which an exquifite Ikill, a warm imagination, and a 
cool judgement, could poffibly beftow on it. The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry he touched 
ypon (and he had touched upon a great variety), was 
railed to its proper height, and the differences between 
each of them obferved with a judicious accuracy. We 
(aw the old rules and new beauties placed in admirable 
order by each other; and there was a predominant 
fancy and fpirit of his own infufed, fuperior to what 
(bme draw off* ftom the ancients, or from poefies here 
|l4 th^te culled out of the modems, by a painful in- 
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dUiftry aadE (ervile imitacioa. His ooocriraooet liccK 

adroit and magaificeat; his imagjcs lively and «b> 

quate; his fcniiments charming and majcftick; hit 
cxprelCons natural and bold ; his numbers various and 
founding; and that enanieled mixture of claffi- 
cal wit, which, without redundance and afleftatioii, 
fparkled through his wrirings, and was do lefs pertf* 
nent and agreeable. 

His Fhadra is a confummate tragedy, and th? fuc* 
cefs of it was as great as the moft fanguinc expectations 
of his friends could promifc or forefce. The number 
of nights, and the common method of filling the hodc, 
are not always the fureft marks of judging what en- 
couragement a play meets with : but the generofity of 
all the pcrfons of a refined tafte about town was re* 
markable on this occafion; and it muft not be forguc- 
ten how zealouily Mr. Addifon efpoufed his intereft, 
with all the elegant judgement and difiufive good*na« 
cure for which that accomplifhed gentleman and aurhor 
is fo juftly valued by mankind. But as to fbmin^ Ae 
has certainly made a finer figure under Mr. Smith's 
conduct, upon the Englifh ftage, than either Rome or 
Athens; and if fhe excells the Gredt and Latin Phmira^ 
I need not fay (he furpaflbs the French one, though 
embellifhed with whatever regular beauties and movir^ 
foftnefs Racine himfelf could give her. 

No man had a jailer notion of the difficulty of com- 
pofuig than Mr. Smith, and he fomccimcs would create 
greater difficulties than he had reafon to apprehend. 
Writing with eafe, what (as Mr. Wycherlcy fpeaks) 
may be cafily written, moved his indignation. WTicn 
he was writing upon a fubjeft, he would fcrioufly con- 
fidcr what Dcrr.ofthencs, Homer, Virgil, or Horace*. 

if 
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f^ alive, would fay upon that occafion, which whetted 
liim to exceed himfelf as well as others. Never* 
tnelefs, he could not, or would not, finifli feveral 
rvbjcSts he undertook; which may be imputed cither 
CO the brifknefs of his fancy, ftill hunting after new 
tnatter, or to an occalional indolence, which fpleen and; 
Uffitu^e brought upon him, which, of all his fDibles, 
the world was leaft inclined to forgive. That this was 
not owing to conceit and vanity, or a folnefs of him- 
felf (a frailty which has been imputed to no left men 
than Shakfpeare and Jonfon), is clear from hence; be- 
cauie he left his works to the entire difpofal of hii- 
frien^s, whofe moft rigorous cenfures he even courted 
and Iblicited; fubmitting to their animadverfions and; 
the freedom they took with them, with an unreferved 
god prudent refignation* 

I have feen (ketches and rough draughts of fotne po- 
tOEis he defigned, fet out analytically ; wherein the fable, 
ftruftufe, and cojinexion^ the images, incidents, moral; 
epiibdes, and a great variety of ornaments, were fo 
fioply laid out, fo well fitted to the rules of art, and 
Iquared (b exadly to the precedents of the ancients, 
that I have often looked on thefe poetical elements 
wmi the feme concern, with which curious men are af- 
fcCted at the £ght of the moft entertaining remains and 
ruins of an antique figure or building. Thofe frag* 
men^s of the learned, which fome men have been fo 
pi0ud of their pains in coUedting, arc. ufelefs rarities, 
without form and withput life, when compared witit 
thefe embryo's which wanted not fpirit enough to pre- 
fcrvc them ; fo that I cannot help thinking, that, if 
(bmc of them were to come abroad, they would be as 
llighly valued by the poets, as the iketches of Julio 
7 and 
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mnd Titian are by the painters; though there is ncriuag 
in them buc a few oariineSy as to the dcfign a::d p»* 
portion. 

It mud be confefTeJ^ that Mr. Smith had fixse d^ 
£c^ in his conJjSk, waich caofe arc :n *A ipz to fe- 
member who could imitate him in nothing cl«e. -^ 
freedom with himfelf drew feverer acknowledgemoD 
from him tiian all the malice he ever provoked «a 
capable of advancing, an.l he did not fcruple to girc 
even his misfortunes the hard name of faults; buc, if 
the world had hnlf his good-nature, all the fludj 
parts would be entirely ftruck out of his charada. 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and dif- 
appointments, could make (b many friends, and thole 
(b truly valuable, mud have juft and noble ideas of tbt 
paffion of friencllhip, in the fuccefs of which cod- 
fifled the ga-ateft, if not the only, happinefs of h'rs 
life. He knew very well what was due to his birth, 
though Fortune tlircw him fbort of it in every other 
circumflancc of life. He avoided making any, though 
perhaps rcafonablc, complaints of her difpcnfations, 
under which he had honour enough to be eafy, with* 
out touching the favours ihe flung in his way whca 
offered to him at the price of a more durable repu- 
tation. He cook care to have no dealings with man- 
kind, in which he could not be juft ; and he detired r j 
be at no other expence in his pretentions than that of 
intrinfick merit, which was the only burthen and re- 
proach he ever brought upon his friends. ^ He could 
f'.y, as Horace did of himfelf, what I never ya iaw 
I anHatcd; 

" — Mco fum pauper in «rc." 

At 
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At his coming to town^ no nxan was more (urrounded 
• by all thofe who really had or pretended to wit, or 
more courted by the great men, who had then a power 
and opportunity of encouraging arts and fciences, and 
gave proofs of their fondnefs for the name of Patron 
in many inftances, which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr. Smith's charader grew upon his 
friends by intimacy, and outwent the ftrongeft prepof- 
ieffions which had been conceived in his favour. 
Whatever quarrel a few four creatures, t whofe ob- 
fcurity is their happinefs, may poflibly have to the age ; 
yet amidft a .iludied neglect, and total difuie of all 
thofe ceremonial attendances, faihionable equipments, 
and external recommendations) which are thought 
neceflary introductions into the grande monde^ this 
gentleman was fo happy as ftill to pleale; and whilft 
the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, faw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they eafily for- 
gave him all other differences. Hence it was that 
both his acquaintance and retirements were his own 
free choice. What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very 
great charader, was true of him; that mofi of bis faults 
brought their excufe with them* 

•Thofe who blamed him moil, underftood him leaft, 
it being the cuftom of the vulgar to charge an excefii 
upon the moft complaifant, and to form a charafter 
by the morals of a few, who have fometimes fpoiled an 
hour or two in good company. Where only fortune 
is wanting to make a great name, that fingle excep- 
tion can never pafs upon the beft judges and moft 
equitable obfervers of mankind; and when the. time 
comes for the world to fpare their pity, we may 
juftly enlarge our demands upon them for their admi- 
ration. 
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Some (ew years before bis deaths he hid mm it 
hiinfelf in ieveral oonliderable UDdeitmkings ; k d 
which he had prepared the world to expe& ™9<r 
things from him. I have feen about ten fliccti cf hb 
Engiijh Fhuhfj which exceeded any thing cf chit 
kind I could ever hope for in our own language. He 
had drawn out the plan of a tragedy of the Uk 
Jmnt Grey J and had gone through fevcral fcencs ef 
it. But he could not well hare bequeathed thac vod 
to better hands than where, I hear, it is at preiear 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two fuch names iot 
juftify the largeft expeftations, and is fufficient lo 
make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greateft and noMeft undertaking was Lmpma. 
l4e had finifhed an entire tranflation of the5i^fiw, 
iNrhich he fcnt to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, i 
friend of his, late of Mcrton College, an exaft crltkl 
in the Greek tongue, from whom it came to my hand*. 
The French vcrfion of Monficur Boileau, though rrch 
Valuable, was far (hort of it. He propofcd a large addi- 
tion to this work, of notes and obfervations of his owr., 
tvirh an entire fyftem of the Art of Poetrj-, in thrte 
books, under the titles oiTbougbf, Di9i0n, and Fi^^rf. 
I faw the laft of thclc perfeft, and in a fair copy; b 
%'hich he Ihc^^ed prodigious judgement and reidrng ; 
and particularly had refDrmeii the art of Rhetorick. H 
fcduclng that vaft and confiifcd heap of terms, with 
which a long fucccflion of pedants had encumbered the 
world, to a vcrj' narrow compafs, compreherhling ali 
that was ufeful and ornamental in poctrj-. Under each 
head and ohapter, he intended to make remarks upon 
tfU ilic ancients and moderns^ the Greek, Latin, 

EngliA, 
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Bogli^y French, Spaniih, and Italian poeu^ and to 
tt>cft thftir iibveral b^ties and defers. 

Wliiit ramains of bis works is left^ as I am inform^^ 
ed, ia the hands of men of worth and judgement, who 
loved him. It cannot be fuppofed they would (upprcft 
any thing that was his, but out of refpeft to his me« 
mory, and for want of proper hands to finifh what fii 
great a genius had begun. 

SUCH Is the declamation of Oldifwortb, written 
while his admiration was yet frefh, and his kindneft 
warm; and therefore fuch as, without any criminal 
purpofe of deceiving^ ihews a ftrcxig defire to make 
the moft of all favourable truth. I cannot moch cobh 
mend the performance. The praife is often iodifticift, 
and the fent^nces are loaded with words of more pomp 
dian ufe. There is little however, that can be con- 
tradifted, even when a plainer tale comes to be toW. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith, was bom at Hancfey, the feat of the Lech- 
meres, in WorceAerihire. The year of has birth is 
imcercain. 

He was educated at Weflaaainften k iis known to 
have been the pradfcice of Dr. Bu(by to detain thofc. 
3(QU|i;.lit6 Wng at fchool^ of whom he had; fomiedi the 
iMgh^ft 9](pe^tions, Smitb took his Mafiec's de^e 
^9i nljft; ftch of July 1696 : he therefore was probably 
admitted into the univcrfity in 1689, when we m^y 
fuppofe him twenty, years old. 

His reput^ion for literature in his college was fuch 
A» has.bcefl told ; but the indecency and Uccntiouihefs 

of 



ti his behtviour drcv(r Upon him, Dec 24^ 16441 
while he was yet only Bachelor, a publtck admoni* 
tion^ entered Upon record, in order to hbezpulfioBi 
Of thii reproof the effect is noc known. He was pro* 
hMj leis notorious* At Oxford, as we all knov| 
much will be forgiven to literary merit ; and of that hi 
had exhibited fuificient evidence by his excellent ode 
on the death of the great Orientalift, Dr. Pocock^ 
who died in 1691, and whofe praife muft have beca 
written by Smith when he had been but tMo yean 
in the UniVerfity. 

This ode, which clofed the fecond volume of tLe 
Ji^/a Anglic ana y though perhaps feme objections nuy 
be made to its Latinity, is by far the bcft L\*rkk 
compofition in that collection ; nor do I know where 
to find it equalled among the modern writers. It ci^ 
preflcs, with great felicity, images not ciafHril in 
claffical diction ; its digrcflTions and returns have k-ja 
defervcdly recommended by Trapp as models t»>r 
imitation. 

He has fevcral imitations of Cowley : 

Tcftitur hinc tot fcrmo coloribus 

Quottu, I'ococki, difliniilis tui 

Orator cfFcrs, quot viciHim 

Tc me mores cckbrarc gaadent. 

I Will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator pronounce the cokurt^ or give to colours rtt^n 
and delight. I quote it^ however, as an imiratiun of 
ihefe lines ; 

So many languages he had in ftorr. 

That only Fame Ihail fpcak of him in more. 

The fimile, by which an old man, r.-taining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to «£cna flaming; 

through 
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through the fnow, which Smith has u(ed with great 
pomp, is ftolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Mafter of Art j^ 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes which he performed 
mi that occafioDy I have not heard any thing me- 
morable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation: 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did 
not amend his irregularities, by which he gave (b 
much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared, " the place 6f Mr. Smith void, he 
** having been convidted of riotous milbehaviour in the 
>* houfe of Mr. Cole an apothecary ; but it was re- 
•** ferred to the Dean when and upon what occalton 
"** the fcntence (hould be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
: college could hardly keep him, and yet wifhed that 
;. he would not force them to drive him away. 
[ ■' Some time afterwards he affumed an appearance of 
f* jieceney ; in his own phrafe, he whitened himfelf, hav- 
* : ing a defire to obtain the cenforlhip, an office of ho- 
: hour and fome profit in the college; but when* the 
y election came, the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes^ 
'] his junior ; the fame, I fuppofe, that joined with 
}; . Freind in an edition of part of Demofthencs ; the cenfor 
; is a tutor, and it was not thought proper to truft the 
Y fuperintendance of others to a man who took io littb 
r care of himfelf. 

;' » From this time Smith employed his malice and his 

wit againft the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he con- 

. / iidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his lainpoon 
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upon him^ I once heard a fingle line too grofi t» It 

repeated. 

But he was flill a genius and a Icholar, and Qziod 
was unwilling to lofe him ; he was endured, with aD 
his pranks and his vices, two years longer; bwoa 
Dec. 20, 1 7059 at tlie inAance of all th^ cuioiiSy the 
(entence declared five years before was put in est- 
cution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and tender; 
ibr one of his friends, from whom I learned much of 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he afibdated 
himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaule they were 
in power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled him, or 
becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps be 
doubted. He was, however, carelled by men of great 
abilities, whatever were their party, and was fup- 
ported by the liberality of thofc who delighted in his 
converfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldifwonh, 
to have made him ufeful. One evening* as he u as 
fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having ftaid fome time bilow, 
came up thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to his 
friend, " He that wanteii me below was Addifon, 
** whofe bulinefs was to tell mc that a Hillon;- of the 
•* Revolution was intended, and to propofc that 1 
•* Ihould undertake it. I laid, * What (hall I do nith 
•* the character of lord Sunderland ?' and Addifon im* 
** mediately returned, * When, Rag, were \ou drunk 
" laft y and went away." 

Captain Ko^^ was a name which he got at Oxford by 
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This ftory I heard from the late Mn Clark of Lin- 
en's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such fcruples might debanhim from fome profitable 
employments ; but as they could not deprive him of 
any real efleem, they left him many friends ; and no 
roan was ever better introduced to the theatre thanhe, 
who, in that violent conflict of parties, had a Pro- 
logue and Epilogue from the firft wits on either fide. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courfes. His play pleafed the criticks, and 
the criticks only. It was, as Addifon has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trufted entirely to his merit, had enfured no band of 
applatiders, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that naked excellence was not fufficient for its 
own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who ad- 
yanced the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, 
to fixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, accepted 
the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him from 
writing the dedication, till Lintot, after fruitlefs im- 
portunity, gave notice that he would publifh the play 
without it. Now therefore it was written ; and Hali- 
fax expefted the author with his book, and had pre- 
pared to reward him with a place of three hundred 
pounds a year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or in- 
dolence, or bafhfulnefs, neglefted to attend him, 
though dbubtlefs warned and prefTed by his friends, 
and at laft miffed his reward by not going to folicit it. 

Addifon has^ in the Spedlator, mentioned the ne- 
gledt of Smith's tragedy as difgraceful to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fondnefs for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addifon is great ; yet the 
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voice of the people, when to pleafe tht people is dr 



purpofe, defer ves regard. In this queftion, I 
but think the people in the right. The fable b my- 
thological, a ftory which we are accuftomed to rc)cd 
as falfe, and the manners are Co diftant from our own, 
that we know them not from fympathy, but by ftudy: 
the ignorant do not underftand the adion ; the learood 
Tejeft it as a fchool-boy*s tale ; incredulus odK N^Tm 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a ni^ 
nient behold with intereft or anxiety. The ientimaxs 
thus remote from life are removed yet further by the 
didiion, which is too luxuriant and fpleodid for dta* 
loguc, and envelopes the thoughts rather than dif- 
plays them. It is a fcholar^s play, fuch as may pkaie 
the reader rather than the fpe&ator ; the work of i 
vigorous and elegant mind, accuftomed to pleafe itidlf 
with ir^ own conceptions, but of little acquaintance 
\\\i\\ the courfc of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he hid 
once a dcfign to have written the tragedy of Pb^tdra \ 
but was convinced that the action was too mytho* 
logical. 

In 1 709, a year after the exhibition of Pbadra^ died 
John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, 
w!io, on that occafion, wrote a poem, which juftice 
mud place iiniong the beft elegies which our language 
can u\cw, an elegant mixture of fondncfs and admira* 
tion, of dignity and foftnefs. There are fomc paflagei 
too ludicrous ; but every human performance has its 
faults. 

'Hiis elegy .it was the mode among his friends to 
purchafe for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profuuble pocn. 

Of 
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Of his Pindar, mentioned by Oldifworth, I have 
never otherwife heard. His Longinus he intended to 
accompany with fome illuftrations, and had felected 
his inftanccs of the falfe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmorc. 

Jtfc refolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with file ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredibility 
of a mythplc^ical tale, might determine him to choofe 
.an aftxop from En^iih Hiftory, at no great diflance 
from our own times*, which was to end in a real event, 
prpducod by the operation of known charafters. 

A fub)eA will not eafily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the underftanding, for 
which Smith was unqueftionably qualified, or for 
moving the paffions, in which I fufpedt him to have 
had lefs power. 

Having formed his plan^ and colle£i:ed materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his de- 
fign; and, that he might purfue his work with lefs 
frequent avocations, he was, in June 1710, invited by 
Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at Gaxtham in Wilt- 
.Aire. Here he found fuch opportunities of indul- 
gence as did not much forward his ftudies, and par- 
ticularly fome ftrong ale, too delicious to be refilled. 
He eat and drank till he found himfdf plethorick : and, 
then re£Qlving to eafe himfelf by evacuaticn, he wrote to 
an apothecary in the neighbourhood a prcfcription of 
a purgp fo forcible, that the apothecary thought it his 
duty to delay it till he liad given notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleafed with the contradiftion of a ihop- 
man, and boaftful of his own knowledge, treated the 
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nottce with rude contempt, and (wallowed lits on 
medicine, which, in July 1710, btooght him to^ 
grave. He was huried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket axnmuiucaiBd H 
Oldmixon the hiftorian, an account pretended to hanc 
been received from Smith, that ClarendoD's Hifloif 
was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, SaJ^ 
ridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smidi was employed 
to forge and infert the alterations. 

This ftory was publifhed triumphantly by OldnuxiQi^ 
and may be fuppofed to have been eagerly receired : 
but its progrefs was foon checked ; for finding its viy 
into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye df 
Atterbury then an exile in France, who immediatdy de* 
nied the charge, with this remarkable particular, that he 
never in his whole life had once fpoken to Smith ; his 
company being, as muft be inferred, not accepted by 
thofe who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards \try diligently refuted 
by Dr. Burton of E^ton, a man eminent for literaturr, 
and, though not of the fame party with Aldrich and 
Atterbury, too lludious of truth to leave them bur- 
thened with a falfe charge. The teftimonies which 
he has colledted have convinced mankind that cither 
Smith or Ducket were guilty of wilful and malicious 
falfchood. 

This controverfy brought into view thofc pans of 
Smithes life, which with more honour to his name 
might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He u-as a 
man of fuch eftimation among his companions, that 
the cafual confutes or praifcs which he dropped in coo- 

veriation 
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ytrfation were confidered like thofc of Scaliger, as wor* 
thy of prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exadtnefs of criticifm, 
and by a curfory glance over a new compofition would 
cxadtly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining with great fidelity what 
he fo eafily coUeded. ^^ * 

He therefore always knew what the prcfent queftion 
required; and, when his friends expreffed their wonder 
at his acquifitions, made in a ilate of apparent negli*- 
gence and drunkennefs, he never difcovered his hours 
of reading or method of ftudy, but involved hlmfelf in 
afiefted filence, and fed his own vanity with their ad- 
miration and conje£hires« 

One praftice he had, which was eafily obfer\^ed : if 
any thought or image was prefenced to his mind, that 
he could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer it to be loft; 
but, amidft the jollity of a tavero, or in the warmth 
of converfation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints 
for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were 
put into his hands, could make, as he fays, very little 
ufe, but which the coUedtor confidered as a valuable 
ftock of materials. 

When he came to London^ his way of life connefted 
him with the licentious and diflblute; and he aflfedted 
the airs and gaiety of a man of pleafure; but his dreft 
was always deficient * : fcholaftick cloudinefs ftill hung 

about 

♦ The late Dr. Jortin once told mc that Smith, being defirous to 
make one at a mafquerade, contrived thus to fave the hire of a drefs : 
to a grey Auff-damalk man's nightgown be ftuck as many balladf 
printed on (lips ai would cover it, and in this whioifical garb mixed 
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about him; and his merriment was Aire to prodice 
the fcom of his companions. 

With all his careleilhefs, and all bts vices, he «:s 
one of the murmurers at Fortune; and wondered win 
he was fufiered to be poor, when Addifon was caielU 
and preferred : nor would a very little have conccmoi 
him; for he eflimated his wants at fix hundrtd pounds 
a year. 

In his courfe of reading it Was particular, that he 
had diligently perufed, and accurately remembered, 
the old romances of knight ertantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was ibme- 
thing contemptuous in bis treatment of thofe whom he 
confidered as not qualified to oppoie or contradict him. 
He had many frailties; yet it cannot but he fuppoM 
that he had great merit, who could obtain to the fenc 
play a prologue fn>m Addiibn, and an epilogue from 
IVior; and who could have at once the patronage of 
Halitax, and the praifc of Oldifworth. 
[ For the power of communicating thefc minufe me* 
niorials, 1 am indebted to my converfation with Gilbert 
U'ahnfley, late regifter of the ecclefiaftical coun «/ 
Lichiicld, who was acquainted both with Smith ±r.i 
Ducket; and declared, th'it, if the tale concerning 
Clarendon were forged, he ftiould fufpect Ducket ot 
the falfehood; for Hiig zvas a mjn cf great zmuiiv. 

Of Gilbert \Valmfley, thus prcfcntcd to my min^i, 
let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance, I knew 

fwirh the conpany. who followed him up and down, rt.:d:r|i; trnJ 
finding the loii^^s that duck to hi^ buck, till one of thcni L^J tr.c 

I buldr.cis to pull one of theiiK ft*, which not being retcnicd by ^i*i:i'., 
nn not being fr!r, the eiati.ple was followed by othen, atk! he i:.i 
ihort tiii.c was dcplunted, and oblij^cd to rcucsi and (ottff^ lut 
■ l.Tct ut r^^c entcrtauuDcnt. 
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Iiim \xr7 early; he Wts ok of the fifft flidA^s fiiat 
literature procured me^ and I hope chat a^ letft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of a«^ advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy ; yej; he never received my notions wijch contempt. 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevo- 
lence of his patty; yet difierence of op^i^a dSA not 
leep us apart. I honoured him, and he eodufod mc^ 
He had mingled with the gay world, wifhcHit t3L^ 
emption from^ts vices or it$ fojtUes, butt httd fitter 
neglected the - cukivation of bU niadiL ^is b^ef cf 
Revelation was unihakea; his learai^ pwfcffved his 
principles; he grc^n fidk. re^;iilar^ aid then fiam. 

His ftudics had been fa vurieus,. that i wx not abib 
to name a man of equal Jc^Dwledgp* Hts: atqvai» 
tance with books wa» great; and what 1m: did att 
immediately know he could at leaft (tU vrkat t» 
find. Such was his amplitode of leanuBg, ^tod {tich 
his copiou&efk of commimicanon,. that - it naay be 
doubted whether a day now poilcr in which X have not 
Ibme advantage from his* friendlhipk 

At this man's table i enjoyed many chearfbt aiid ior 
ftru£bive hours, with companions fuch as are not i^fyca 
found; with, one who has lengthened^ and one who 
has ^addened life; with Dr. Jamea, whoTe iktU in 
phyfick will be long remKunbered; and with Davtd 
Garrick^ whom I hoped to have gratified with thB 
cbarafter of ouc common friend: but what arc tbe 
hopes of man! I am diiappointed by that ftroke of 
deaths which has eclipied the gaiety of nations, and im* 
poveriihed the publick flock of harmlefs pleafure. 

In 
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In the Libnury at Oxford is the foUowing lodknoi 
Analyfis of Pocockius: 

Ex AUTOGRAPHOW 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Unry.] 

OPUSCULUMhoc, Halberdarie ampliffime, 
in luoem proferre haftenus diftuli^ judicii tui acumen 
fubveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando 
Oden banc ad te mitco fublimem^ teneram, flebilem, 
iuavem^ qualem demum divinus (li Mufis vacartt) 
icripfiflet Gaftrellus: adeo fcUtcet fublimem ut inter 
legendum dormire^ adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. 
Cujus elegantiam ut melius infpicias^ verfuum ordi- 
nem & materiam breviter referam. i*~ verfus dc 
duobus prseliis decantatis. 2^ & 3'* de Lotharingio, 
cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, ponto, hoftibus, & Atii. 
4** & 5'* de catenisy fubdibus, uncis, draconibus, tigrl- 
bus & crocodilis. 6*, 7*, 8*, 9", dc Gomorrha, dc 
BabylonCy Babele, it quodam domi fu2 percgrino. 
10"", aliquid de quodam Pocockio. ii*, 12*, dc 
Syria, Solymi. ij**, i4*, de Hofca, & quercu, & dc 
juvene quodam valde fene. 15", i6*, de j£uu & 
quomodo iEtna Pocockio fit valdc fimilis. 17", iS*, 
de tubi, aftro, umbii, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non 
negledto. Cetera de Chriftianis, Oitomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arabibus, & graviflima agrorum melancholii; 
de Cacfare Flacco *, Ncftorc, & mifcrando juvenis 
cujufdam florentiflimi fato, anno statis fuz centefimo 
prscmature abrepti. Qua^ omnia cum accurate ex- 

* Pro FUtc9^ aouDO paoIo attcatk>rC| fcripCicai MUrwm. 
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pendens, necefle eft ut Oden hanc meam admiraodi 
flfUxA varietate conftare fiatearis. Subito ad Batavot 
proficlfcor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prius vero Pem^ 
l)rocbienfes voco ad certamen Poeticum. Vale. 

lUv^ii^ma twkdcofculor cranu 
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OF Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few 
memorials. He was bred at WeftminAer and 
Cambridge*; and Jacob relates, that he wais fotnc 
time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compofitions; and being c-r-r.- 
fcious of his powers, when he left the univerfity he cn- 
lifted himfclf among the wits. He was the familu: 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other popu- 
lar names, in the tranilations of Ovid and Juvc.ial. In 
his Reviciv, though unfiniihcd, arc fome vigorous hnc5. 
His poems arc not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifcd +. 

• Kc went to Trinity College, and took hit Ma(!cr'i r<grrc n 
1682. 

f The)' maVc pain of a volume publifhed by Tonfon in S\n. i:»?7, 
eontJinin;; (lie p'»ciii5 of ihc carl of Rolv^.:;:r.or, .ni xi\c *^:Vc cf 
AuckifiKham's cli.iv en (Kxtn*, but were tint puMithed in Prxif'*-*! 
mifccll.iriv, ;:5 were n.oK it not all ol the ]»oems in tb.. ,.^1. 
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With the Wit he fcems to have fhai«d,tbl diflblute- 
nefs of the times : for fome of his compofitions are 
fuch as he mud have reviewed with deteftation in his 
later days, when he publifhed thofe Sermons which 
Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young 'men,' he ra- 
ther talked than lived vicioully, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fay 
his prayers ; and whatever flight have been ^d in 
the firft part of his life, was furely condemned and re- 
formed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then matter of arts, and fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrotna poem on the 
marriage of the Lady Anne t|^^ George Prince of 
Denmark. 

He took orders; andHeing made prebendary of 
Gloucefter, became a proftor in convocation for that 
' church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1 7 10, he was prefented by the bilhop erf Win- 
chefter to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
.fliirc, which he enjoyed but a fcur months. On Fc* 
bruary 10, 1710-11, .having returned from an enter- 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. Hit 
deafli is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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